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INTRODUCTION 


To  the  outsider  Dad  must  seem  to  be  typical  of  the  successful  American 
businessman  in  the  best  sense,  moving  and  acting  within  the  framework  of  our 
changing  society  of  the  last  six  decades.   His  parents  were  pioneers.  He 
supported  himself  beginning  somewhere  late  in  his  high  school  years  on.  He 
entered  college  in  1901  because  he  believed  that  a  college  education  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  give  him  an  equal  start  with  others.  Like 
so  many  of  his  generation,  he  required  few  hours  of  sleep  and  vigorously 
began  his  working  days  before  sunup.  He  took  full  responsibility  for  his 
decisions.   He  firmly  believed  that  to  be  successful  in  business  the  customer 
must  be  satisfied  and  that  every  business  must  perform  as  a  service  organi 
zation  and  be  paid  fully  for  its  services. 

Dad  and  Mother  always  functioned  as  a  team.   He  enjoyed  the  companion 
ship  of  others,  particularly  as  a  leader,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  see 
the  broad  possibilities  of  an  organization  such  as  Rotary,  helping  to  take 
it  from  a  back-slapping  group  to  a  serious  organ  of  public  service.   His 
interests  were  practical;  the  first  his  home,  the  second  his  business  and 
the  joy  of  getting  another  moving  job!   Thirdly,  his  public  offices  where 
his  creativity  was  used  to  the  utmost,  and  finally  his  automobile.  He  loved 
Pierce  Arrows,  owned  them  when  possible  and  treated  them  like  fine  watches. 

I 

Dad  was  thirty-seven  when  the  1929  crash  destroyed  his  fledgling 
real  estate  empire  in  Oakland.   This  was  a  late  time  in  life  to  start  all 
over  again.   However,  with  Mother's  unfailing  support,  he  doggedly  set  out 
to  pay  his  debts. 

An  interesting  point  is  Dad's  immense  pride--part  and  parcel  of  the 
whole  package.   After  the  crash,  he  could  not  afford  to  drive  a  Pierce 
Arrow  and  had  to  purchase  a  less  expensive  car;  embarrassed,  he  parked  it 
around  the  corner  from  our  home  for  many  months. 

His  pride  never  interfered  with  his  sound  common  sense.  When  he 
suffered  shock  deafness  after  our  brother  Bruce 's  death  on  active  service 
in  World  War  II  and  hearing  aids  could  only  partially  correct  the  condition, 
he  felt  he  could  no  longer  serve  with  full  effectiveness  on  his  numerous 
boards.   He  therefore  resigned  from  them  all. 

The  war  years  were  good  to  the  moving  business  for  people  were  on  the 
move,  so  Dad  prospered.   However,  he  never  considered  this  a  fair  bargain, 
for  the  price  to  the  world  was  too  great  and  included  the  life  of  our 
brother  Bruce.   Bruce  had  been  programmed  to  carry  on  the  business,  for  we 
two  older  brothers  had  been  turned  into  the  field  of  medicine,  to  our 
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parents'  joy.  When  Dad  reached  seventy,  typical  of  his  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  meeting  constant  change,  he  saw  and  could  visualize  the  types 
of  changes  necessary  in  his  own  business,  but  felt  he  did  not  have  the 
physical  stamina  to  carry  these  out.   He  therefore  searched  and  found  one 
of  the  most  innovative  moving  firms  in  the  country- -Neptune,  also  a  family 
enterprise—and  sold  out  to  it. 

What  personal  characteristics  seem  to  have  guided  this  man,  at  least 
from  two  sons'  points  of  view?  First  and  possibly  foremost  is  belief  in 
the  family  unit.   This  may  be  an  extension  of  the  basic  belief  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  group  as  compared  to  the  individual.  On  countless 
occasions  where  he  saw  a  great  opportunity  for  advancement  in  terms  of 
business  extension,  his  decision  to  remain  local  was  predicated  on  his 
desire  to  remain  home  rather  than  on  the  road.   Thus  Lyon  Storage  &  Moving 
Company  was  strictly  a  local  affair.   His  family  tie  is  nowhere  better 
demonstrated  than  in  our  regular  Saturday  and  Sunday  excursions  to  the 
Orinda  Country  Club,  once  our  chores  were  done,  for  a  family  foursome  of 
golf.   Because  Dad  had  been  a  founder  of  the  club,  his  life  membership 
entitled  him  to  a  freedom  from  paying  dues  and  thus  through  the  high  school 
years,  the  luxury  of  hitting  a  golf  ball  was  ours  without  added  financial 
strain.   I  well  remember  him  stopping  the  three  of  us  on  the  right  side 
of  the  fourth  hole  some  time  in  1939  to  tell  us  that  he  expected  his  golf 
game  now  to  finally  improve  for  he  had  paid  his  last  debt  incurred  in  1929. 

His  belief  in  group  action  extended  to  his  business  and  service 
clubs  for  he  recognized  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  requirements  of 
leadership.  His  imagination  and  creativity  made  his  leadership  a  peren 
nial  joy.  However,  the  same  qualities  often  enough  placed  him  so  far  ahead 
of  the  pack  that  Mother,  and  of  course  his  sons,  remained  his  only  supporters, 
For  instance,  in  1916  he  built  his  new  moving  and  storage  building  way  out 
at  3400  Broadway.   In  the  late  twenties  he  attempted  to  convince  the  busi 
ness  leaders  in  Oakland  that  a  tunnel  through  Shepards  Canyon  where  the 
railroad  then  passed  would  be  an  asset  to  Oakland.  He  was  told  that  if  such 
a  tunnel  were  built,  people  would  move  to  the  country.  My  father's  percep 
tion  suggested,  however,  that  with  a  growing  Bay  Area,  people  would  go  to 
the  country  anyway  and  that  if  the  tunnel  were  not  present,  they  would  not 
return  to  the  city  to  do  their  buying. 

He  saw  the  future  of  a  suburb  and  its  importance  to  the  main  city  to 
the  degree  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  urbanites  to  move,  settling  first 
in  Happy  Valley.  He  loved  the  view  of  Mt.  Diablo  from  the  east  slope  of 
Charles  Hill  and  good  fortune  brought  a  real  estate  developer  into  the 
office  one  day  to  arrange  for  a  move.   Dad,  in  typical  creative  fashion, 
suddenly  saw  a  means  of  living  on  top  of  that  hill  and  the  two  of  them 
began  planning  what  soon  became  Hidden  Valley  Estates. 
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Many  acres  of  magnificent  redwoods  near  Orick  are  now  preserved  as 
the  result  of  Dad  and  Mother's  ability  to  see  ahead.   Because  of  our  brother 
Bruce "s  love  of  the  redwoods,  they  decided  that  one  of  the  best  memorials 
he  could  have  was  a  redwood  grove  purchased  in  his  name.   At  the  same  time, 
Dad  worked  for  four  years  to  raise  money  for  a  Rotary  grove  in  the  same 
area.  And  now  a  third  is  about  to  be  dedicated  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  a  task  in  which  my  mother  has  taken  an  active  part. 

Our  father's  sense  of  humor  is  matchless.  He  was  known  for  his 
humorous  stories  as  much  as  for  any  other  accomplishment.   Dad  early  found 
that  jokes  feed  in  to  the  good  story  teller,  and  with  a  retentive  mind,  he 
could  tell  story  after  story  closely  related  for  hours,  with  the  help  of 
his  little  red  book  which  each  year  was  filled  with  punch  lines  as  story 
reminders.  What  always  seemed  unique  to  us  was  the  fact  that  Dad  did  not 
require  his  story  to  be  off  color  or  be  told  in  dialect  in  order  to  be 
funny.   Dad  did  not  make  spontaneously  funny  comments  as  a  rule.   Instead 
he  would  fit  the  story  or  stories  to  the  case  and  the  supply  was  unlimited. 
He  was  in  great  demand  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  innumerable  functions. 
His  ability  to  laugh  at  himself  along  with  the  world  undoubtedly  made  this 
humor  possible.   The  years  have  not  dulled  his  wit. 

Finally,  Dad  believes  deeply  in  the  American  concept  of  freedom. 
We  were  told  again  and  again  that  freedom  requires  a  constant  vigilance. 
He  made  clear  to  us  that  the  price  of  freedom  is  high  and  for  a  man  to 
act  as  an  individual  within  this  framework,  his  moral  responsibility  is 
great.   Thus,  though  he  was  an  ambitious  and  driving  businessman,  he 
insisted  on  value  received  in  the  performance  of  a  service.  He  exhibited 
in  the  competition  of  the  market-place  a  tremendous  enthusiasm,  but  only 
when  his  competition  was  of  the  highest  quality.   He  believed  in  the 
right  of  the  small  businessman  or  competitor  to  survive. 

Our  father's  imagination  was  constantly  tempered  by  a  basic  realism 
for  he  certainly  looked  at  various  ideals  we  strive  for  in  living  as  simply 
a  practical  way  of  living.   Thus,  to  cheat  your  fellow  man  today  and  get 
away  with  it,  is  to  him  to  take  a  tremendous  risk  in  terms  of  the  long 
haul  future.   If  we  were  to  live  indefinitely,  it  seems  likely  that  his 
rules  would  bring  practical  as  well  as  moral  benefits.   This  practical 
aspect  is  best  shown  by  the  experience  of  one  of  us  when  he  would  earn 
some  money  doing  odd  jobs  around  the  house  and  in  the  neighborhood  and 
then  plan  to  spend  this  money  for  something  of  very  tenuous  value.  More 
than  once  Dad  has  commented  that  it  was  up  to  us  to  spend  this  money  the 
way  we  wished,  but  in  the  long  haul  when  we  had  need  of  something  important 
to  which  the  money  should  have  been  applied,  he  would  take  it  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  so  that  in  truth  he  was  paying  for  our  indiscretions. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  we  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  rather 
clearly  defined  values  in  which  quality  took  first  place  to  the  point  that 
if  something  could  not  be  afforded,  it  simply  was  not  acquired.   Dad  was 
not  interested  in  anything  but  top  value. 
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A  few  notes  such  as  these  by  a  man's  own  sons  where  life  has  been 
good,  perhaps  seem  prejudiced  towards  the  positive  side.   In  this  instance, 
however,  we  have  adjudged  these  comments  as  consistent  with  the  home 
patterns  bequeathed  to  us.   Both  of  our  parents  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  fine  health,  gifted  forebears,  American  freedom  and  oppor 
tunity,  and  just  plain  good  fortune.   Thus,  though  something  is  attained 
by  hard  work  and  dedication,  once  received  good  fortune  is  not  taken  for 
granted  and  at  the  same  time  is  enjoyed. 

Finally,  we  are  thankful  to  Mrs.  Levenson  and  The  Bancroft  Library 
for  their  determination  to  record  our  father's  thoughts  on  America  and 
California  during  these  past  fifty  years.   The  simple  recall  and  re-living 
by  Dad  and  Mother  of  both  sorrows  and  joys  has  added  another  dimension  to 
their  fun  in  living. 

Richards  P.  Lyon 
H.B.  Lyon 

19  September  1973 


INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Harvey  B.  Lyon,  owner  of  Lyon  Storage  and  Moving,  was 
interviewed  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  to  document  his 
dynamic  contribution  to  the  growth  of  entrepreneurial  business 
in  the  Bay  Area.  The  memoir  forms  an  important  addition  to  The 
Bancroft  Library's  long-established  collection  of  business  and 
commercial  records.  Mr.  Lyon — Harvey,  as  he  is  known  by 
thousands  of  Rotarians  and  others — has  touched  and  improved  the 
lives  of  the  Oakland  community,  the  greater  Bay  Area,  and  the 
nation  through  his  active  and  creative  leadership  in  many  social, 
service,  cultural,  and  industrial  organizations. 

Plans  to  interview  Harvey  and  Eleanor  Lyon  had  been  under 
discussion  for  several  years  before  their  busy  program  permitted 
them  to  schedule  the  necessary  free  time.  Eventually,  it  was 
the  prospect  of  Harvey's  ninetieth  birthday  (November  2,  1973) » 
which  gave  them  the  incentive  to  slow  down  a  little  on  their 
social  and  service  activities  and  sort  out  their  papers  and 
recollections.  Mrs.  Ruth  Morgan,  a  friend  of  long  standing, 
gave  Invaluable  assistance  and  many  weekends  of  her  time  to  help 
the  Lyons  arrange  their  vast  collection  of  clippings,  photographs 
and  memorabilia.  These  papers  will  eventually  be  donated  to 
The  Bancroft  Library  and  available  to  researchers. 

Research  and   Consultations  were  held  with  professors  on  the 
Planning:      faculty  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 

and  the  Institute  of  Transportation  and  Traffic 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  California. 
Professor  Edwin  M.  Epstein  was  particularly 
helpful  in  this  regard.  The  interviewer  read 
through  the  assembled  documentary  evidence  of  the 
Lyons'  many  interests  and  honors. 

An  outline  of  the  memoir  was  prepared  and  submitted 
to  Mr.  Lyon  for  his  approval.  Because  of  a  hearing 
difficulty  which  struck  him  rather  young  (upon 
receiving  the  news  of  his  youngest  son's  death  in 
World  War  II),  the  interviewer  presented  written 
agendas  for  each  Interview,  but  sometimes  they 
were  adhered  to  loosely  as  one  topic  would  touch 
off  memories  of  other  episodes. 
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Times  and 
Settings  of  the 
Interviews: 


Ten  Interviews  of  approximately  two  hours  eaoh 
were  held  from  February  l^th  to  May  16th,  1973- 
They  took  place  comfortably  at  9*30  a-m«  In 
the  Icons'  delightful  penthouse  apartment  In 
Oakland  with  Its  panoramic  view  of  Lake  Merrltt, 
the  Bay,  and  the  Oakland  hills.  Mr.  Lyon  would 
always  be  waiting  for  me  at  the  entrance  to 
the  apartment  building  to  see  that  my  oar  was 
safely  parked  and  would  then  help  me  carry  up 
my  tape  recorder  and  papers.  Mrs.  Lyon  would 
usually  arrange  to  be  home  and  more  often  than 
not  participated  in  the  interview  session  with 
helpful  reminders  to  her  husband  and  some 
anecdotes  of  her  own.  Details  can  be  forgotten 
over  almost  a  century  of  very  active  living, 
and  so  Mr.  Lyon  made  available  a  number  of 
illustrative  items,  photographs,  newspaper 
clippings  and  letters,  and  these  have  been  added 
to  the  manuscript  to  aid  the  researcher.  Some 
of  the  lacunae  in  Harvey's  memoir  will  be 
filled  in  when  Eleanor  Lyon  is  interviewed  at  a 
more  leisurely  pace. 


Edit ing t 


The  editing  process  had  to  take  place  rapidly 
in  order  to  complete  the  memoir  by  Harvey's 
birthday.  After  transcription,  the  material 
was  arranged  for  topical  continuity  and  dates 
and  names  checked  for  accuracy  when  possible. 
The  edited  manuscript  was  then  returned  to  the 
Lyons  for  their  perusal  and  they  made  some 
additions  and  corrections.  Sons  Dick  and  Ted 
took  time  out  from  their  heavy  medical  practices 
to  write  their  Joint  impressions  of  their  father. 
This  serves  as  an  intimate  introduction  to  the 
memoir. 


Rosemary  Levenson 
Interviewer 


19  September  1973 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 
Jj-86  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California/Berkeley 


Vll 

Harvey  Blanohard  Lyont   Curriculum  Vitae 

Nov.  2,  1883   Born  in  Oakland 

1905  Graduated  from  University  of  California 

1906  Took  over  management  of  Lyon-DImmock.  Established 
Lyon  Storage  and  Moving  Company. 

1910  Member  Alumni  Council,  University  of  California 

1911-present  Chairman  Ebell  Club  Advisory  Committee  of  three  men 

1918  Served  in  California  Military  Reserves 

1918  Director  of  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 

1925-26  President  Oakland  Rotary  Club 

1929-30      District  Governor  Rotary  International,  California 
Nevada,  Hawaiian  Islands 

1930         Vioe-Presldent  Piedmont  Boy  Scout  Council 

1930         President  Class  of  1905,  University  of  California 

1930         President  Community  Mens»  Club,  Piedmont 

1930         Vice-President,  Piedmont  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America 

1930         Director  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
1931-36      President  Dads1  Club,  Piedmont  High  School 
1931-56      Board  member,  Oakland  Symphony  Association 

1935-38      President  Board  of  Trustees,  First  Baptist 
Church,  Oakland 

1938  President  Lake  Merritt  Breakfast  Club 

19^0-55  President  Alameda  County  Draymen's  Association 

19^3  Oakland  Chairman  two  National  Clothing  Drives 

19^5  Oakland  Chairman  Russian  War  Relief 
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Member,  Oakland  Committee,  Books -for-Russ la  Campaign 
1945-24.7      President  Pan-Amerloan  Assoolatlon  of  the  East  bay 
1945-48      President  Board  of  Trustees  Piedmont  Community  Churoh 
19^5         President  Uptown  Assoolatlon 

1947-48      President  East  Bay  Chapter  National  Safety  Counoll 
19lf8         President  California  Moving  and  Storage  Assoolatlon 
19^8         President  Green  Cross  Circle 

Director  of  Alameda  County  Tuberculosis  Assoolatlon 

Residential  Chairman  Community  Chest 

Director  Oakland  Chapter  Boys  Clubs  of  America 

Director  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
1950         President  Pacific  Coast  Moving  and  Storage  Association 

Trustee  California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

Vice-President  Contra  Costa  Safety  Council 

Chairman  Statewide  Rotary  Redwood  Memorial  Grove 
Committee 

1951"52      President  National  Furniture  Warehousemen's 
Association 

1962         Chairman  Alameda  County  Heart  Fund. 
President  Joaquln  Miller  Foundation 
Life  Member  Salvation  Army  Advisory  Board 
Life  Member  Save-the-Redwoods  Advisory  Board  (since  1927) 
Life  Member  University  of  California  Alumni  Association 

Member  of  Scottish  Rite  and  Life  Member  of  Shrine  since  1920, 
Aahmes  Temple  Shrine 

Member  Development  Committee  Childrens1  Hospital  Medical  Center 
of  the  East  Bay  1967-68 

Member  of  Business  and  Professional  Mens'  Advisory  Committee  for 
College  Womens*  Club  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women 
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1965  Member  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 

1966  Member  of  Huguenots  of  California 

1956         Sold  Lyon  Storage  and  Moving  to  Neptune  World- 
Wide  Moving  Ino. 

1956-67      Executive  Officer  Neptune 

Republican,  Baptist  and  Interdenominational 
1973         Paul  Harris  Fellow  of  the  Hotary  Foundation 


Married  Eleanor  Richards 

1916         Richards  Parker  Lyon  born,  Urologist 
1918         Harvey  Blanohard  Lyon,  Jr. ,  born,  Psychiatrist 

1921-19^5     William  Bruce  Lyon  born.   (World  War  II  bomber  pilot, 

killed  In  action, 
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I  EARLY  YEARS:   FAMILY,  EDUCATION,  WORK,  MARRIAGE 


Recollections  of  Father  and  Mother 


RL:    It's  nice  to  be  here,  Mr.  Lyon.   I'm  really  looking 
forward  to  this. 

Lyon:   I'm  glad  to  welcome  you  into  our  little  experience 
and  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  be  a  good  pupil! 

RL:    Today,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  what  you  remember  about 
your  father  and  mother.  Where  was  your  father  born? 

Lyon:  He  was  born  in  Ogdensburg,  New  York.  He  and  my  mother 
met  as  his  company  at  Ogdensburg  was  being  released 
from  service,   [after  the  Civil  War]  He  was  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  and  the  one  who  became  his  wife 
was  a  good-looking  lady.  They  met.  Of  course  I  wasn't 
the re  I 

RL:    What  did  your  father  do  for  a  living? 
Lyon:  That's  a  good  question. 

RL:    I  should  tell  you,  Mr.  Lyon,  that  I  read  Pot  Luck, 
a  biography  of  your  oldest  brother  and  I  very  much 
enjoyed  that.*  Your  father  sounded  like  a  colorful 
character  and  your  mother  like  a  great  woman. 


*Pot  Luck:  Episodes  in  the  Life  of  W.  Parker  Lyon  by 
Ed  Alnsworth  (George  Palmer  Putnam  Inc.,  Hollywood) 
19^0,  201  pp. 


Lyon.  Through  this  family  the  lion 
entered  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
English  Royal  line. 
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Lyon: 


It's  hard  to  say  what  my  father  did  for  a  living. 


Mrs.  L:  Well,  he  was  a  Christian.   He  liked  to  be  a  preacher. 
And  therefore  when  he  met  people  on  the  street  he 
would  give  them  his  Christian  approach  to  life.  His 
wife  criticized  him  for  giving  so  much  of  his  money 
and  even  giving  his  ties  and  his  clothes  away.  It 
was  a  consideration  of  others.  Then  when  he  came 
into  the  Baptist  church  down  here  in  Oakland,  and 
when  they  built  the  new  church  he  was  very,  very 
active  there.  Of  course  there  is  a  beautiful  window 
in  honor  of  Harvey's  father  and  mother.  Harvey  and 
I  arranged  for  this. 

Lyon:    I  am  reminded  at  the  moment  of  his  being  very 

faithful  to  church.  The  First  Baptist  Church,  which, 
before  it  burned  down,  was  at  1^-th  and  Brush  Streets 
[in  Oakland]. 

Mrs.  L:   They  never  missed  a  service. 

Lyon:    My  brother,  Parker  Lyon,  was  never  very  religious. 

He  was  a  wonderful  good  scout  with  a  sense  of  humor. 
It  was  a  mistake  for  any  parents  to  have  three  sons 
equally  distant,  ten  years  between  them.  The 
youngest  boy  [Harvey,  himself]  had  the  advantage  of 
a  wonderful  mother  who  was  determined  and  she  didn't 
have  to  worry  about  him.  She  wanted  one  boy,  and 
that  to  be  the  youngest  boy,  because  the  others  had 
passed  by  the  time  of  going  to  college,  to  go  to 
college.  She  wanted  one  son  to  be  like  her  to  that 
extent.   I  did  enjoy  my  mother's  interest  and  deter 
mination  for  her  son  to  go  ahead  and  become  as  good 
a  young  man  as  she  could  help  make  him. 

Mrs.  Lt  She  enjoyed  being  with  Harvey  and  me  as  often  as  we 
could.  In  fact,  when  she  had  her  horse  and  buggy 
she  used  to  drive  up  in  front  of  our  home  over  here 
on  Grand  Avenue  for  a  visit.  She  Just  loved  to 
contact  our  family.  When  Harvey  came  home,  I  said, 
"Oh,  Harvey,  did  you  see  your  mother?" 

"No." 

"All  right,  go  down  and  see  her." 
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HCfc  OF  T>€  LYWJ  FAMILY  FOR  9  GENERATIONS,   WAS  A  , 


B^JTIriJL  FARXUC  DISTRICT  UNTIL  FAIRLY  RECENTLY.      THE  NATC   IS   , 
STILL  USf-.O  FCrl  THL'  DISTRICT.      IN  EARLY  DAYS,   OCEAN  BOATS  COULD  >—~ 
CC-'-E   II:  TO   IT.      TV€  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY   IN  THE  CAY  WAS  "A  VERY      -~  .....  c. 
C;:'AC10'J3  GESTURE,  "  TO  ELIZA,    COF  HUGUENOT  DECENT).      VARY  V.,    DAU.   OF 
T'Z'u,   V.-AS  CORN  r£AP,3Y    IN   1875.          JESSIE,    RECENT  WIDOW  OF  EUGE^E  S., 

so1:  •:•;•  ;.  -.?!,  uvus  t£/.p.sv  IN  !136G;  SHE  ALWAYS  TOLD  EUGEf£/'iF  HJ  --w- 
.-;ALF  AS  GOOD  A  x^  AS  E?.N,  SHE  WOULD  BE  VERY  PLEASED:"  JESSIE  WAS. 
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Mrs.  Li       And  Harvey,  do  you  remember  how  you  helped  the 
Chinese  in  the  Oakland  area  when  you  used  to  go 
with  your  mother  to  teaoh  the  little  Chinese? 

Lyon:    I'm  glad  you  reminded  me  of  this,  because  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it.  Every  Wednesday  evening  my  mother  would 
take  my  hand,  a  little  boy  of  ten  years  or  so  and 
we  would  go  down  into  what  is  now  a  famous  little 
church,  a  Chinese  church,  and  teach  the  English 
language  to  the  young  Chinese.  The  big  day  of  the 
year  to  little  Harvey  was  when  the  Chinese  to  thank 
us  would  give  us  Chinese  candy  to  take  home.   That 
was  a  real  pleasure.   It  was  one  of  the  efforts  of 
my  mother  to  do  a  Job  as  a  good  mother  and  at  the 
same  time  help  the  Chinese. 

That  church  is  still  there.  Come  by  any  time 
and  1*11  take  you  by  and  show  you  where  I  had  my 
lesson  in  home  mission  work. 

HL:      Thank  you.  That  would  be  a  Baptist  church? 

Lyon:    Yes,  it  was  to  the  extent  that  I  was  a  Baptist.   It 
was  practically  a  Baptist  church.  But  In  general 
strictly  Chinese. 

HL:      To  go  back  to  your  father.   I  gather  that  at  least 
when  he  first  came  out  to  California  he  had  very, 
very  little  money. 

Lyon:    I  tell  you.   I  wasn't  there;  (and  that's  supposed  to 
be  funny I )   I  really  wish  I  had  notations  that  would 
tell  me  what  I  would  like  to  describe  to  you.   I  do 
have  this  much.   I  took  my  three  boys  In  a  little 
Pierce  Arrow  oar  that  I  had.  The  seats  were  comfort 
able.   I  certainly  enjoyed  being  with  my  three  boys, 
taking  them  to  the  World's  Pair  In  Chicago.  We 
stopped  in  Chicago,  went  together  to  the  World's 
Pair.   [19353 

Then  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  take  you  to 
Payetteville,  New  York,  where  my  mother  and  father 
lived.*  My  father  had  a  university  education.  He 


*See  Appendix  I  for  a  history  of  the  Lyon  family. 
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OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA,  MAY  27,  1923 

FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

TELEGRAPH  AVENUK  AT  TWENTY-FIRST  STKEET 

JOHN  SNAPE,  D.  D.,  Pastor,  556  Thirty-first  Street. 


COLONEL  J.  L.  LYON 

Went  to  his  reward  May  21,  1923 

Mtmbur  of  Appomattox  Post,  G.  A,  R. 


Lyon:    also  had  a  lumber  yard.   I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
happened  to  his  fortune  there.  But  on  this  trip  to 
Payettevllle,  New  York,  with  my  three  boys,  I  said 
that  I  wanted  to  show  them  where  my  father  was  a 
prosperous  man  and  then  something  did  happen  between 
there  and  California  that  I  don't  find  a  record  of 
so  as  to  give  It  to  you  fully. 

But  I  took  the  three  boys  up  to  the  front  door 
of  this  finest  of  homes  In  Payettevllle,  New  York, 
and  I  said,  "Will  you  pardon  me,  but  I  have  the 
unusual  pleasure  of  bringing  my  three  little  boys, 
they  were  about  ages  ten  to  fourteen,  to  your  door 
to  take  them  through  your  home,  because  It  was  the 
home  of  my  father?" 

I  said,  "I'm  proud  of  this  home,  because  It's 
the  finest  home  In  the  village  and  It's  on  a 
prominent  comer  and  It  was  the  home  of  my  forebears, 
and  I  want  to  show  my  young  sons  what  their  forebears 
did  live  In  as  a  home."  This  was  the  summer  of  1935- 

The  people  who  lived  there  at  the  time  that  I 
called  wex'e  very  kind  and  thought  that  they  had  a 
privilege  in  showing  my  boys  what  a  fine  home  that 
was  In  Payetteville. 

HL:      When  you  remember  your  father,  was  he  still  running 
his  auction  business? 

Lyon:    Let  me  put  it  this  way.   If  my  mother  had  been  the 

man  of  the  family  my  life  would  have  been  different, 
because  my  father  was  not — no,  I  don't  hesitate, 
I'm  sorry — I  have  to  say,  not  too  much  of  a  businessman. 
My  father  had  a  partner  when  I  was  about  ten  years 
old.  It  was  my  oldest  brother,  William  Parker  Lyon. 
But  Parker  wanted  to  get  in  business  for  himself,  and 
he  went  to  Fresno  to  start  a  furniture  store. 

RL:      Please  tell  me  about  the  family  business. 

Lyon:    It  was  J.L.  Lyon  &  Son,  the  son  being  Parker.  J.L. 

Lyon  &  Son  had  quite  a  big  sign  on  15th  and  Broadway, 
out  In  front  of  a  sizable  store.   It  was  really  an 
auction  house.  When  Parker  Lyon  was  with  my  father 
everything  went  fine.  But  Parker  could  see  that  he 
needed  to  be  free  to  use  his  own  Judgment  and  he  liked 


Lyon-Kinsey  Auctioneering  building 
Ninth  &  Washington,  Oakland  -  1875 
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Lyon:    Fresno  as  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  ability, 
and  he  found  it  true  when  he  went  to  Fresno.  The 
warm  climate  was  especially  helpful  to  his  throat. 

When  J.L.  Lyon  &  Son  decided  that  the  son 
wanted  to  go  to  Fresno,  J.L.  Lyon  did  go  through 
bankruptcy.  He  failed.  Then  his  other  son,  Ed 
[E.G.]  Lyon,  bought  the  business.  He  continued 
the  firm  name  as  J.L.  Lyon  &  Son. 

Then  a  fine  businessman  named  Kinsey  came  into 
the  picture,  and  Lyon  and  Kinsey  were  prosperous, 
because  Kinsey  was  a  good  businessman.  We  have  a 
picture  of  the  daily  delivery  truck,  a  one-horse 
truck,  out  in  front  of  the  store  on  Washington  Street 
near  9th.   I  remember  that  I  lived  around  the  corner 
from  there  on  9th  Street  in  the  Galindo  Hotel.   I 
was  Just  a  young  boy  then,  but  I  remember  living  on 
the  second  floor  with  Lyon  and  Kinsey  around  the 
corner. 

My  father,  in  the  course  of  that  business 
conducted  auction  sales.   I'm  smiling  because  I  can 
remember  that  when  my  father  had  an  auction  sale,  on 
the  way  home  that  night  we  always  had  a  dish  of  ice 
cream  at  Lenhardt's,  Emll  Lenhardt — Lenhardt's  Ice 
Cream  Parlor. 

BLt      What  flavor? 
Lyon:    Vanilla I 

For  some  reason,  Kinsey  decided  that  he  wanted 
to  move  to  San  Francisco,  resigning  from  the  partner 
ship. 

BLt      When  you  were  a  small  boy  did  you  feel  your  family 
was  very  poor? 

Lyon:    I  have  told  you  a  section  of  the  life  history  of  my 
family  for  which  I'm  proud  and  grateful — in 
Fayettevllle,  New  York,  we  were  not  poor.  But  we 
heard  that  gold  was  being  found  easily  out  in 
California.  When  my  forebears  in  Fayetteville  came 
out  to  California  I  can  remember  hearing  about  my 
grandfather  sitting  by  the  trail  heading  up  into 
the  mining  country  with  his  head  in  his  hands  saying, 


Lyon:    "Did  I  ever  think  I  would  oome  to  this?"  And  that 
is  the  last  that  I  know.  In  my  grandmother's 
memorandum  book  that  I  found  among  her  things  I 
cannot  find  any  definite  statement  about  what 
finally  happened  to  my  grandfather.* 

I  do  remember  about  a  little  incident.  My 
mother  and  her  mother  were  in  a  little  mining  town 
and  someone  stole  a  beautiful  gold  watch  that  had 
come  out  with  the  family  from  Payetteville.  The 
police  found  a  watch  in  a  pawnshop  in  that  little 
town  and  my  mother  said  that  that  watch  belonged  to 
her.  The  judge  said  to  my  mother,  "What  make  was 
your  watch?"  My  mother  was  sure  that  she  knew  the 
make.  The  Judge  said,  "Hand  me  the  watch.  I  want 
to  open  it  and  see  if  you  are  right,  little  girl." 
He  couldn't  open  it. 

My  mother  said,  "Let  me  have  the  watch,  Judge, 
if  you  will,  please." 

The  Judge  handed  it  to  my  mother.  My  mother 
put  it  between  her  teeth  and  snapped  the  watch  open. 
The  Judge  hastened  to  say,  "Here,  little  girl,  is 
your  watch. " 

There  was  another  thing  that  my  mother  told  me 
about  that  happened  in  a  restaurant.  There  was  one 
man  who  always  ate  in  this  restaurant  and  never  took 
off  his  hat.  That  bothered  my  mother  to  have  this 
man,  a  gentleman  enough  in  every  other  way,  sit  there 
eating  with  his  hat  on.  My  mother  thought  she'd  be 
smart,  tiptoed  around,  carefully  took  hold  of  this 
gentleman's  hat  and  raised  it.  The  whole  headpiece 
came  off,  wig  and  all I  She,  of  course,  begged  his 
pardon  and  never  tried  to  do  that  again. 

My  grandmother,  my  mother's  mother,  had  a  home 
at  Vaoaville,  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  town  limits. 
It  was  twenty  acres  of  the  early  fruit  in  California, 
considered  by  the  Vaoaville  people  as  the  choicest. 
My  father  asked  if  he  might  go  up  there  and  operate 
the  farm.  He  picked  the  early  fruit  and  got  it  into 
carloads  going  east  by  refrigeration.  He  got  a  good 
price. 


»William  Parker  Jr.  died  in  1859  in  Waldo,  Oregon. 
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Lyon:        My  mother  and  I  would  go  up  now  and  then  and 
spend  a  few  days  with  my  father.  My  grandmother 
was  a  good  businesswoman.  She  built  that  house. 
She  had  somehow  conserved  enough  money  to  build  in 
those  days  of  cheap  building  a  home  of  about  four 
bedrooms . 

My  grandmother  in  Vaoavllle  was  blind.   I 
remember  a  little  verse — my  grandmother  asked  Harvey 
to  be  put  upon  a  little  marble-top  table  on  the 
porch  and  to  say  a  little  piece  that  I  had  learned. 
The  piece  wast 

How  often  must  I  hide  my  shame 

When  meeting  some  old  guy 

Because  I  can't  recall  his  name 

No  matter  how  I  try! 

He  seems  to  know  me  very  well 

His  face  does  look  familiar 

He  says,  "Oh  boy,  you're  looking  fine." 

Which  makes  me  feel  still  sillier. 

And  yet  at  times  before  we  part 

My  stalling  wins  a  breather. 

He  calls  me  Joe;  my  name  is  Art, 

He  doesn't  know  me  either. 

My  grandmother's  home  had  been  left  to  my  mother. 
It  -was  appraised  at  about  $20,000.  My  brother,  Parker 
Lyon,  who  had  become  so  wealthy  in  Fresno  said  that 
he  did  not  want  to  claim  any  part  of  the  home  which 
had  been  left  to  my  mother.  He  signed  off,  which  was 
kind  of  him.  But  he  didn't  want  any  publicity  in 
asking  for  a  share,  because  he  was  worth  a  lot  of 
money  then. 


W.  Parker  Lyon.  Harvey  Lyon's  Brother 


BL»  I'd  like  to  talk  today  about  your  brothers.  I  know 
that  your  brother,  Parker,  was  eighteen  years  older 
than  you  were. 

Lyon:    We  have  a  picture  here  of  him  with  a  plug  hat  on. 

My  brother  Parker  passed  away  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  now.   I'd  like  Just  to  mention  again  that  I  thought 
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Lyon:    it  was  a  mistake  to  have  three  brothers  each  about 
ten  years  apart. 

My  mother  and  I  were  very  close  in  our  under 
standing.   My  mother,  carrying  on  in  the  close 
relationship  with  her  little  boy,  myself,  was 
determined  that  I  should  have  a  college  education. 
My  older  brothers  didn't  care  about  a  college 
education. 

I  recall  that  my  mother,  in  preparing  me  to 
attend  the  wedding  of  my  brother,  Parker  Lyon,  went 
up  to  a  dry  goods  store  in  Oakland  and  borrowed  a 
pair  of  little  boy's  pants,  short  pants.  Up  to  that 
time  I  had  been  wearing  skirts. 

HL:      How  old  were  you? 

Lyon:    I  was  maybe  four  years  old.  My  mother  brought  home 
the  pants  telling  the  store  that  she  was  borrowing 
them,  and  then  she  copied  them  in  little  pants  for 

me. 

The  wedding  was  held  under  a  great  big  tent  at 
llth  and  Grove  Streets  in  the  Elsey's  home.  That 
tent  filled  the  entire  yard  there.   I  was  very  proud 
to  go  to  the  wedding  wearing  pants  instead  of  a  skirt, 
Prom  then  on  I  was  permitted  to  wear  pants. 

Then  my  brother,  Parker  Lyon,  who  was  in 
business  with  my  father,  wanted  to  go  to  Fresno 
because  he  thought  it  was  a  wonderful  field  for 
business.   My  recollection  is  very  clear  that  he 
started  his  furniture  store  in  Fresno  and  showed 
himself  to  be  a  wonderful  man  in  attracting  trade  by 
wonderful  advertising.  He  would,  for  instance,  go 
out  hunting  quail  around  Fresno.  He  would  come  back 
with  the  quail.  He  would  drive  up  in  front  of  a 
furnishings  store  on  the  main  street  in  Fresno  and 
with  his  gun  he  would  break  the  plate  glass  window. 
Then  he  would  leave  a  note  that,  "This  window  was 
broken  by  Parker  Lyon,  the  furniture  king  in  Fresno. 
Of  course  he  will  make  good  for  the  money  damage, 
but  his  patrons  will  profit  from  the  bargains  they 
will  buy  from  Parker  Lyon  in  his  furniture  store." 


Lyon:        This  brought  him  a  great  mass  of  customers.   I 
remember  that  in  1913  when  the  first  income  tax  was 
begun,  a  percentage  of  1  percent  on  your  net  profit, 
Parker  Lyon  had  by  that  time  made  a  million  dollars 
on  which  no  income  tax  had  to  be  paid.  His  buildings 
in  Fresno  were  numbered:  Number  1,  Parker  Lyon; 
Number  2,  Parker  Lyon;  Number  3,  Parker  Lyon,  and 
I  remember  seeing  Building  Number  125  in  Fresno  by 
1913  when  the  income  tax  of  1  percent  began. 

That  made  a  big  impression  on  little  boy  Harvey, 
because  I  admired  business.   I  found  myself  in  my 
little  boyhood  and  as  my  years  advanced  when  my 
brother,  Parker  Lyon,  would  take  me  down  to  visit 
him  in  Fresno  and  we  would  go  out  hunting  the  quail 
around  the  grapevines  and  we'd  bring  home  quail.  My 
brother  had  a  Pierce  Arrow  oar  then.   The  Pierce 
Arrow  had  a  tool  box  on  the  back.   If  we  got  too 
many  quail  for  the  law  we'd  use  that  tool  box  to  put 
the  extra  quail  in.  And  we  never  had  any  trouble 
with  that. 

Then  my  brother  ran  for  mayor  of  Fresno.   There 
was  a  sad  situation.  Typhoid  entered  Fresno  and  he 
had  two  lovely  little  girls.  They  caught  the  disease 
and  he  took  them  away  from  Fresno  up  to  his  father- 
in-law's  home  in  Oakland  where  he  was  married  at 
llth  and  Grove,  but  they  passed  away  there.  He  did 
have  some  lovely  children  after  that. 

HL:      Do  you  think  Parker  had  troubles  with  your  father 

in  business?  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  he  went  to 
Fresno?  I  think  their  temperaments  must  have  been 
very  different. 

Mrs.  Lt  Harvey,  I  think  you  should  say  that  your  father  was 
not  business-minded.  He  was  Just  personally 
interested  in  people.  People  like  Joaquin  Miller 
used  to  come  up  to  his  furniture  place  and  your 
father  would  bring  the  chair  out  to  the  front  of  the 
store  and  they  would  sit  there  and  talk  and  visit. 
It  was  that  type  of  thing  that  Harvey's  father  was 
interested  in.   He  was  not  interested  in  money-making 
because  he  had  a  very  smart  wife. 

Lyon:    My  mother  was  such  a  good  businesswoman.   He  knew  he 
didn't  need  to  worry  unduly  about  it. 
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Mrs.  L:   They  used  to  oome  up  in  front  of  our  home  over  here 
on  Grand  Avenue.  And  they  would  say,  "Eleanor, 
would  you  like  to  go  for  a  buggy  ride?"  And  I 
would,  go  with  them.  This  is  what  I  did  in  my  early 
days.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  your  father  was  he 
loved  people  and  loved  to  talk  and  visit. 

Lyon:    He  was  good  looking.   If  he  was  given  a  catchy  phrase 
he  would  use  it.   He  was  death  on  tobacco.  He  would 
recite  this  to  any  audience.   I  remember  his  reciting 
it  to  a  YMCA  [Young  Men's  Christian  Association] 
meeting  at  12th  and  Clay  Streets  in  Oakland. 

Tobacco  was  a  poisonous  weed, 

It  was  the  devil  who  sowed  the  seed. 

It  robs  a  man's  pockets,  spoils  his  clothes 

And  makes  a  chimney  of  his  nose. 

Now  he  thought  that  was  funny.   I  have  some  poems 
that  I  think  are  funny.  For  example,  the  other  day 
a  friend  gave  me  this  little  piece: 

Hore • s  to  Dame  Fortune , 

May  she  follow  you  all  the  days  of  your  life, 

And  may  you  never  meet  her  daughter,  Miss  Fortune, 

RL:      You  think  Parker  did  find  it  difficult  working  with 
your  father  in  the  furniture  business  here  in 
Oakland? 

Lyon:    Parker  was  not  long  in  business  with  my  father.  He 
wanted  to  get  out  for  himself.  He  did  have  trouble 
with  his  throat,  and  Fresno  is  dry  in  climate — I 
don't  know  about  otherwise!   He  developed  a  beautiful 
tenor  voice  that  he  used  on  occasion — it  was  a  trained 
voice.  Later  he  moved  to  Pasadena. 

His  life  makes  a  good  story  about  a  businessman 
who  had  a  sense  of  humor.   In  fact,  he  finally 
attracted  a  great  many  curiosities.  For  example, 
he  had  a  little  train  of  oars  that  really  had  an 
engine  that  ran.  He  had  stage  buses  with  one  team 
of  real  horses  and  others  of  wooden  horses  that  he 
rented  to  the  actors  at  Los  Angeles  where  the  big 
scenarios  were  written.  They  would  rent  their 
furniture  from  Parker  Lyon. 
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Lyon:        I  enjoyed  one  day  riding  with  him.  He  drove 
the  six  horses  that  he  rented  for  the  day  attached 
to  one  of  his  big  stagecoaches.   I  got  a  thrill 
riding  beside  him  as  he  drove  the  sir  horses  down 
to  the  studio  that  rented  them. 

His  sense  of  humor  was  tremendous.  He  employed 
a  French  chauffeur  to  take  him  up  into  the  gold 
country,  the  Sierras,  where  he  would,  for  example, 
go  into  a  drugstore  that  still  had  its  stock  of 
materials  in  the  windows  for  sale.  He  would  buy 
out  the  whole  drugstore  and  take  it  home  with  him 
in  his  station  wagon.   It  was  the  way  he  finally 
stacked  up  a  marvelous  museum  right  by  the  racetrack, 
[The  Pony  Express  Museum] 

Then  he  had  odd  things.  For  example,  he  had  a 
room  that  was  full  of  chamber  pots  that  he  said 
had  belonged  to  Bonaparte,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
President  Taft.  Some  had  fur  rings  round  the  top 
and  others  had  silencers I   Some  were  hairlined. 

RL:      Hairlined? 

Lyon:    Yes,  they  were.   I  saw  them.   I'm  telling  the  truth. 
There  was  a  special  room  for  Bonaparte's  hairlined 
chamber  pots. 

RL:      I  enjoyed  that  book  you  lent  me  so  much,  Pot  Luck, 
about  your  brother,  Parker. 

Lyon:    That  book  is  out-of-print  now.   It's  a  collector's 

item. 

RL:      Your  brother,  Ed,  was  only  nine  years  older  than 
you? 

Lyon:    Yes.   It  happens  that  the  three  brothers,  even 

including  myself,  were  not  bad  looking.   In  fact, 
my  brothers  were  especially  good  looking. 

RL:      You  were  saying  to  me,  earlier,  that  Ed  was  extra 
good  looking. 

Lyon:    Yes,  Ed  was  extra  good  looking  and  he  sort  of  felt 
he  didn't  need  anything  else  to  be  important, 
because  he  was  so  good  looking.  He  was  elected  to 
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W.  Parker  Lyon,  Pioneer,  Dies  it  84 


ARCADIA,  Dec.  15.  — In  that 
Valhalla  of  the  old  West,  where 
tall  tales  are  spun,  a  new  laugh 
is  ringing  out 

W.  Parker  Lyon  is  dead. 

The  84-year-old  man,  who 
grew  up  with  California,  suf 
fered  a  heart  attack  this  morn 
ing  at  his  home  and  died  in  an 
ambulance  on  the  way  to  the 
hospital 

For  the  past  year  he  had  lived 
quietly  after  suffering  a  serious 
(heart  attack  at  Palm  Springs 
'last  January. 

From  his  81  years  in  Califor- 
,nia — he  came  to  San.  Francisco 
jwith  his  parents  as  a  child  of  3— 
have  come  a  memorable  series 
of  contributions  to  the  state's 
s'ory.  •;;:;  *;.;.•;••;• 

STORY  TELLER— -'• 

The  Pony  Express  Museum  at 
Arcadia,  crammed  with  the 
Western  relics  he  spent  40  years 
collecting;  the  Lyoir  Van  and 
Storage  Company  which  he 
founded  and  headed  for  many 
years,  adding  to  the  wealth  he 
gained  in  the  furniture  business; 
his  hilarious  term  as  Mayor  of 
Krssno  from  1904  to  1908,  and 
his  fame  as  a  story  teller,  prac 
tical  joker  and  wearer  of  color 
ful  garb. 

The  lat«  Irvin  Cobb  called 
him  "California'*  saltiest  char 
acter,"  and  Lyon  retaliated  by 
p/omj«ing  to  glT«  Cobb  tn« 
knif«  his  father  gave  him  to 
K~fj>  "until  yon  find  »omeon« 
funnier  than  yon 


STARTLING— r 

He  remembered  that  the  family 
lived  on  seagull  eggs  in  San  Fran- 


'   >   W.  PARKEB  LYON      '. 

f*  5  •  -  '.*••      \      *•-.','• 

<Asco  until  his  mother  persuaded 
his  father,  John  Lyon,  to  give 
W  preaching  and  become  an 


tetr 


It   was    tl 


auctioneer.  That  Introduced  the 
boy  to  furniture.  I  > 

In  1892,  hri  went  Into  the  fur- 
nittire  business  Jn  Fresno  and 
startled  the  town  'with  his  hilari 
ous  promotional  schemes.  In  1904 
Fresno  elect  3d  hin>  \Mayor  and 
got  the  '  expected  '  laughs — as 
when  he  backed  an-  ordinance 
forbidding .  barber  poles  to  re 
volve .  because  it  .•  made  the  flies 

^    *i  *'  J'   f  F" 
i\  I  *     •  \  ' 

en  {that '  pe  began 
collecting  W^steijn.  relics,  travel 
ing  all  overt  the  'West\  to  pick 
up  anything  ?and  everything  that 
came;  from  the.  .early  days.  For 
years  the  •  collection  was!  housed 
in  a  building  at  his  own  home. 
Later.,  wheji  stagecpkches, 
branding  irons,  wooden  Indians, 
old  furniture,  gold  miners'  equip 
ment,  pictures  and  a  million  other 
things  began  tot  spill  out  ,Af  the 
windows,  he  built  the  Ponv  Ex 
press  Museuoi  that  has  attracted 
many  thousand.^  of  visitoi 

STORIED  tiOOD— ;? 

Lyon\  himself  ."spent  mos4  of 
his  time  at /the  museum,  often 
spectacular!^  costumed  and  eon' 
vulsing  visitors  with  his  stories 
—true  or  notr  they  were  always 


whom  he  married  In  'Oakland 
three  years  ago.  His  sor 

W.j  Parker  Lyon  Jr.,  now  head. 
in  and  storage  cojnpany. 


good. 


"'     S|i 


His  wife,'^!ara  Hsey   Lyon 
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Lyon:    the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oakland.   He  was  also 
elected  to  the  Board  of  the  YMCA. 


Childhood  and  Education 


Lyon:    Dr.  Bradway  Head  was  the  man  who  brought  me  Into 

the  world.   My  mother  told  me  that  I  was  born  on  a 
horsehair  couch  in  a  corner  of  the  big  front  room 
that  Eleanor  and  I  looked  at  from  the  outside 
yesterday  as  we  drove  by. 

That  area,  12th  and  West,  is  now  entirely 
"colored." 

RL:      Did  you  live  with  your  parents  until  you  were  married? 

Lyon:    Yes,  I  lived  entirely  in  the  home  where  I  was  born. 
It  was  a  nice  little  front  bedroom.   I  looked  at  it 
yesterday.  There  was  the  corner  room,  a  large  room. 
Then  there  was  a  bedroom.  Then  there  was  the  front 
door  to  go  out  where  the  bricks  were  falling  during 
the  earthquake.   I  lived  there,  went  out  to  breakfast. 
Of  course  I  lived  with  my  father  and  mother  in  the 
rest  of  the  house  on  the  first  floor. 

My  mother  rented  out  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 
There  were  two  or  three  nice  rooms.  Colored  people 
had  not  come  in  at  that  time.  They  were  white 
people.  About  two  or  three  blocks  down  the  street 
was  the  attorney  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
a  top  businessman  in  Oakland. 

RL:      Where  did  you  go  to  school? 

Lyon:    I  went  first  to  the  Lafayette  School  out  at  about 
16th  and  West.  We  lived  at  12th  and  West,  so  it 
was  not  a  big  walk.   I  went  there  because  it  was 
the  closest  school  to  me.  I  had  a  delightful  teacher 
whom  I  admired  very  much.  Her  name  was  "Lemon. " 
That  sounds  funny.  She  really  was  Miss  Lemon,  but 
with  a  pretty  face  and  a  character  that  made  the 
pupils  like  her  very  much. 
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To  My  Pony. 

When  I  consider  how  my  brains  are  spent, 

Hre  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  pony  which  is  best  to  hide. 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  teacher,  and  present 

My  true  (?)  account,  lest  he  returning  chide, 
To  humbler  functions  awful  Power! 

I  call  thee;  the  Junior  I  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour; 

O,  let  his  weakness  have  an  end! 
Give  unto  him,  made  lowly,  mute, 

The  spirit  of  the  black  coal  chute; 
The  fear  of  flunking  put  aside, 

And  ever  in  thy  saddle,  happy,  let  him  ride. 

— Ilnnvy  Bid  term  ilk  Lyon. 


From  the  Oakland  High  School 
yearbook,  the  Aegis,  1901, 
Harvey  Lyon's  graduating 
class. 


Clarence  Shuey 


Gladys  Uunbar 


hred 


Jrdilh  Boytl 
Helen  Crandall 


Harvey  Lyon 

Lelaud  McVey 


Catherine  Stewart 
I'M. Hi  rtuuw 
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RL:      Mr.  Lyon,  I'd  like  to  hear  more  about  your  elementary 
school.   You  talk  about  Miss  Lemon.   Did  you  have 
the  same  teacher  for  several  years? 

Lyon:    Yes,  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  that  way,  but  I  had  the 
same  teacher  for  three  or  four  years.  Miss  Lemon 
seemed  to  like  me  and  I  sure  liked  her. 

After  I  got  to  about  the  sixth  grade  I  went  to 
the  grammar  school  at  12th  and  Market.   That's  a 
block  or  so  away  from  where  I  was  born.  Then  I  went 
to  high  school  which  was  in  Chabot  Park,  about  llth 
and  Grove. 

There  was  a  Judge  Samuels,  a  Judge  in  the  lower 
courts  in  Oakland,  whose  son,  Mervin  Samuels,  was 
in  the  same  class  with  me.  He  was  a  handsome  chap. 
We  went  into  high  school  together.  There  was  a  coal 
chute  in  Oakland  High  School  where  the  men  delivering 
coal  would  pour  the  coal  in  the  chute  and  it  would 
come  out  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  chute.  This 
Mervin  Samuels  was  a  handsome  chap,  as  I  mentioned. 
The  boys,  in  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  cruel  trick, 
put  Mervin  Samuels  into  that  coal  chute.  He  had 
Jet-black  hair.  When  he  came  out  of  the  chute  down 
in  the  yard  below  it  was  a  little  blacker!   I  have 
now  the  Aegis  of  the  Oakland  High  School  which  I 
would  like  to  sjiow  you  with  the  handsome  picture  of 
Mervin  Samuels.  I  couldn't  understand  how  a  man 
with  his  good  looks,  and  his  father  a  Judge,  that  he 
should  not  live  a  long  time.  But  he  did  not  live  a 
long  time  after  graduation  from  high  school  in  '01. 
I  graduated  from  college  in  «05»  four  years  after  '01. 


Un iversity  of  California.  Class  of  *05 


RL:      Why  did  you  decide  to  go  to  UC,  Berkeley? 

Mrs.  L:  Because  his  mother  and  father  were  right  here  in 
Oakland.  It  was  the  only  answer  for  him. 

Lyon:    I  had  peculiar  things  happen  that  turned  out 

happily.  There  was  a  big  printing  press,  Seventh 
Day  Advent 1st,  about  three  blocks  from  where  I  lived 


Lyon:    In  Oakland,  where  I  was  born.  They  would  occasion 
ally  throw  away  lumps  of  rubber  out  of  their 
machinery.  One  day  I  found  a  piece  of  rubber  and 
put  it  in  my  pocket.  Then  I  got  on  the  streetcar 
to  Berkeley.   I  paid  the  fare — it  was  five  cents. 
It  was  a  cold  morning.   I  went  in  my  class  where 
the  professor  was  the  head  of  the  College  of 
Commerce.   I  quietly  slipped  up  behind  him.  There 
was  a  little  coal-burning  stove.  Without  making  a 
bit  of  noise  I  took  the  lid  and  dropped  in  that  ball 
of  rubber.  Professor  [Carl  Coffing]  Plehn,  the  head 
of  this  College  of  Commerce  didn't  look  around, 
didn't  say  a  word  to  me  until  he  [sniff,  sniff] 
sniffed  a  little  and  said,  "Harvey  Lyon,  why  did  you 
put  that  rubber  in  the  stove?"  I  said,  "I  guess  I 
don't  graduate."  But  he  got  me  the  finest  job  I  ever 
had  after  that,  because  he  liked  my  sense  of  humor. 

RL:  Can  you  tell  me  more  about  UC?  You  were  there  from 
1901-1905.  Life  must  have  been  very  different  then 
from  what  it  is  now. 

Lyon:    Yes.  Adding  machines  were  Just  coming  in  then.  They 
had  a  picture  of  me  in  the  Blue  and  Gold  running  an 
adding  machine.   I  thought  it  was  a  wonderful  machine, 
and  it  was. 

X" 

I  was  interested  in  College  YMCA  work.  For 
example,  the  YMCA  asked  my  help  in  this  way.  Every 
young  man  entering  the  University  of  California  is 
given  what  is  called  the  Freshmen's  "Bible."  a  very 
helpful  book  to  a  freshman — because  he  comes  into 
the  university  as  a  freshman  and  wonders  what  it  is 
all  about,  and  this  tells  him. 

The  University  "Y"  called  me  in  especially  and 
said,  "Harvey  Lyon,  we  want  your  help  now.  We  had 
an  unfortunate  experience  last  year  with  our 
Freshmen's  "Bible"  because  we  gave  a  young  man  the 
"Bible"  to  make "money  for  us  and  to  give  knowledge 
to  the  freshmen  and  he  failed  to  do  a  Job.  We  had 
said  to  him,  "Here  is  the  Freshmen's  "Bible."  We 
are  turning  it  over  to  you.  We  want  you  to  get 
advertisements  of  merchants  in  Berkeley  or  San 
Francisco  or  wherever  you  can  get  them  to  pay  the 
cost  of  these  "Bibles"  that  we  are  giving  to 
freshmen." 
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Lyon:         "He  has  turned  the  Job  over  to  us  with  a 

deficit  instead  of  a  profit.  We  are  asking  you, 
Harvey  Lyon,  to  develop  the  Freshmen's  "Bible" 
into  an  extra  good  book  for  the  freshmen  and  with 
a  profit," 

Here's  what  I  then  did  with  it.   I  went  over 
to  San  Pranoisoo  and  walked  the  streets  and  local 
stores  of  Berkeley  and  came  up  with  a  Freshmen's 
"Bible"  that  was  entirely  satisfactory,  the  YMCA 
told  me,  and  paid  off  last  year's  debt  and  left 
the  YMCA  of  Gal,  Stiles  Hall,  with  a  profit  of 
about  $1?5« 

RL:      About  when  was  that? 

Lyon:    I  can  tell  you  exactly,  because  it  was  my  year  of 
trying  to  be  a  businessman.   I  did  apply  myself 
and  did  come  out  of  it  proud  of  the  work  I  did. 

RL:      Do  you  think  that  would  have  been  about  1905  or  1906? 
Lyon:    Yes,  it  was  my  senior  year  [190*4-1905]. 

Mr.  Service  was  the  man  who  had  taken  me  on 
for  training  for  long-distance  running.  He  would 
take  me  to  the  top  of  the  peak  out  in  back  of  the 
college.   It  was  an  awful  rough,  long  trip.   It 
was  hard  work,  because  to  run  the  mile,  which  was  my 
race,  was  work. 

RL:      Was  that  Roy  Service? 

Lyon:    Yes,  it  was.  He  had  a  cousin  who  gave  a  thousand 
dollars  to  the  DAR  [Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution]  through  Eleanor — a  lovely  lady. 

RL:      Did  he  afterwards  become  a  missionary  in  China? 
Lyon:    Yes. 

RL:      His  son  is  Jack  [John  S.]  Service  who  was  in  the 
foreign  service. 

Lyon:    He  was  In  the  same  classes  I  was  In.  He  was,  I 

would  say,  a  better  runner  than  I,  though  I  wasn't 
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Lyon:    too  bad  for  those  times.  They  are  much  faster, 

of  course,  now.   I  ran — it  wasn't  too  bad — I  think 
it  was  ^.4o — a  little  faster  than  that,  but  down 
to  four  minutes  and  something. 

Here's  a  touching  letter  from  my  friend, 
Louis  Giamboni.   He  lived  in  Oakland.   He  and  I 
went  through  college  at  the  same  time.  We  took 
our  lunches  with  us  from  home  and  ate  them  under 
the  big  eucalyptus  trees  on  the  hillside. 

What  I  remember  especially  IB  that  President 
Benjamin  I.  Wheeler  said  that  he  wanted  us  up  on 
the  hillside  to  enjoy  our  lunches  but  he  wanted  us 
to  clean  up  afterwards,  and  not  to  leave  messy 
things  around.  He  said,  "This  has  become  a  burning 
question."  We  took  it  to  heart,  as  we  should. 

Here  is  a  letter  to  "Dear  Harvey"  from  Louis 
Giamboni. 

Here  is  the  order  in  which  we  graduated.  The 
best  evidence  that  we  succeeded  is  proved  by  the 
following  who  were  granted  a  BS  in  the  College  of 
Commerce : 

Douglas  Stewart  Adams,  Berkeley 

Edward  Carlton  Baker,  Alameda 

Louis  Alonzo  Giamboni,  my  friend,  Oakland 

Samuel  Stewart  Hawley,  Oakland.  (He  was  the  son 

of  a  wealthy  family. ) 
Robert  Oscar  Hoedel,  Los  Angeles 
Harvey  Blanchard  Lyon,  Oakland 
James  Henry  MoCullough,  Irvington 
Hugo  Herman  Miller,  Santa  Cruz 
Melville  Siegfried  Nloklesburg,  San  Francisco 
Oliver  Summerf ield  Orriok  Jr. ,  Oakland 
Charles  Reginald  Perrler,  Sausallto 
Lester  Albert  Steinfeld,  San  Francisco 
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Lyon:    Louis  Glambonl  writes: 

Wish  I  could  have  been  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  celebration  to  see  some  of  them. 
However,  you  did  right  noble  to  write  me  how 
things  went,  and  now  at  long  last  I  am 
acknowledging  your  letter,  which  I  assure  you 
was  appreciated.  I  had  already  wondered  what 
had  become  of  Ma  Barrows. 

(Ma  Barrows  was  one  of  these  men  who  were  asked  to 
stand  on  the  steps  of  North  Hall  and  call  as  loud 
as  they  could  "Ma-a-a-a."  He  was  told  he  would  get 
advanced  standing  in  drilling  if  he  could  win  the 
calling  of  "Ma."  He  did  it  seriously,  and  it  was  the 
funniest  thing. ) 

You  said  you  had  seen  him  again.   Congratulations 
on  your  civic  activity  in  business  clubs. 
Thanks  for  the  clipping. 

Just  as  much  as  ever, 
Lou  (Scam) 

The  pet  name  between  us  was  Scam.   I  called  him  Scam 
and  he  called  me  Scam.  He  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa.   I  was 
almost,  but  not  quite.  That's  why  I'm  down  here 
about  half  way. 

Now,  Just  the  first  part  of  his  letter: 

Los  Angeles 
November  1^,  1955 

While  rummaging  around  the  attic  I  came  Across 
some  souvenirs  of  old  college  days  when  the 
Strawberry  Creek  bed  was  an  open  ditch  right 
through  the  business  district  of  Berkeley. 
I  thought  they  might  recall  events  to  you. 
First,  there  is  an  old  pass  to  the  Sophomore 
Circus.  You  were  selling  "nice  cool  goo" 
that  day,  and  I  was  dolled  up  like  a  pig. 
We  had  the  parade  down  Broadway,  Oakland  and 
put  on  a  show  on  the  Campus.  I  still  recall 
how  cleverly  the  man  who  sat  in  a  tent  with 
a  can  of  sardines  was  ballyhooed  as  "the  Man- 
Eating  Pish."  Nice,  clean  college  humor. 
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Lyon:        Then  there  was  our  great  essay  in  dramatics, 
Zaragueta  I  read  in  the  History  and  Outline 
given  in  the  enclosed  program,  that  it  is 
kind  of  hard  to  tell  what  the  play  was  all 
about,  but  that  it  was  "funny."  When  I  look 
back  on  our  acting  I  bet  it  was  funny  as  we 
acted  it,  though  not  in  the  way  the  authors 
intended.  Recall  how  the  fellow  who  managed 
the  roll  curtain  let  it  flop  on  dear  old 
Carlos  Bransby's  bean  as  he  was  bowing  for 
applause. 

( Carlos  Bransby  was  our  Spanish  teacher  for  four 
years . ) 

Also  enclosed  is  the  Schedule  of  Examinations 
for  the  first  semester.  That  was  our  fearful 
initiation  to  the  tests  of  how  best  we  could 
fool  the  Profs  into  thinking  they  were  good 
teachers. 

He's  got  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

El  Capitan  Veneno  (Captain  Poison).   There  was 
something  funny  in  that  I  smoked  a  oubeb  cigarette 
(no  tobacco).  I've  never  touched  a  real  cigarette. 
But  I  didn't  think  about  the  fact  that  the  audience 
would  know  the  moment  I  took  a  puff  on  it ,  and  it 
went  out  over  the  audience  that  it  was  my  first  one. 

In  the  play,  El  Capitan  Veneno ,  I  was  the  whole 
cause  of  it  all,  being  a  villain. 

EL:      Were  there  Just  twelve  of  you  graduating  from  the 
College  of  Commerce? 

Lyon:    No,  there  were  about  three  hundred  in  the  College  of 
Commerce.  These  are  not  the  totals  in  any  way. 
These  are  Just  the  top  ones.  That's  Louis  giving 
me  a  report. 

RL:      Did  you  have  to  take  Spanish? 

Lyon:    No,  it  was  not  a  compulsory  course,  but  I  did  enjoy 
it.  I  have  the  poem,  "Twas  the  night  before 
Christmas"  in  Spanish:   (recites  poem  In  mixed 
Spanish-English) . 
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HL»      Did  you  act  in  Spanish  plays  in  Spanish? 
Lyon:    Yes,  Louis  and  I  acted  in  two  Spanish  plays. 

Walter  Oliver  Youngs  was  in  our  class  in  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  we  studied  Spanish  together 
for  four  years.  Later,  he  became  a  police  court 
Judge  In  Berkeley.  His  American  wife  died.   I  knew 
her  well — she  was  a  lovely  girl.  Then  he  married  a 
Spanish  lady,  a  pure  Spanish  lady.  They  are  still 
living  happily  today.  She  is  thoroughly  Spanish 
and  he  has  kept  up  his  Spanish. 

Well,  I  was  arrested  and  he  was  the  Judge.   I 
wrote  him  a  little  note.  He  liked  publicity.  He 
was  known  as  the  publicity  Judge  in  Berkeley.  No 
one  ever  got  off  from  being  fined.  He  loved  to  fine 
people. 

I  was  arrested  for  going  more  than  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  past  a  school.  Now  you  can  go  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  I  wrote  him  a  little  letter.  I 
said,  "Dear  Judge:  I've  been  arrested.  Here  is  my 
ticket  to  show  you  that  I  was  going  faster  than  the 
law  allows.  What  I  suggest  you  do  is  fine  me  in 
pesos,  and  I'll  send  you  the  pesos.  We'll  have 
some  fun  out  of  it  and  you  will  enjoy  the  publicity.11 
He  right  away  got  me  on  the  phone.  He  said,  "Harvey, 
I  got  your  letter.   I  can't  fine  you.  Send  me  your 
tag."  I  did,  and  he~"tore  It  up. 

RL:      When  was  this? 

Lyon:    About  ten  years  ago.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Berkeley 
Rotary  Club  now.  We  kept  up  our  friendship  after 
college.  He  was  a  Judge  and  I  had  been  arrested. 
This  was  after  graduation.  I  had  my  business.  He 
said  to  me,  "I  can't  fine  you."  I  must  have  been 
the  only  one  in  Berkeley  to  whom  he  ever  said  that! 
We  did  like  each  other.  We  had  gone  to  college 
together,  studied  Spanish  together  for  four  years, 
and  developed  quite  a  close  fellowship. 

HL:      I  saw  some  nice  articles  about  your  interest  in 
the  Big  Game  [Cal  vs.  Stanford  football  game].* 


*See  following  pages. 


HARVEY  B.  LYON 


University  of   California  -  Oregon   football  program,   November    4,    1972 

Perfect  Big 
Game  Record 
For  Lyon 

Harvey  Lyon,  who  celebrated 
his  89th  birthday  only  two  days 
ago,  peered  out  of  the  window  of 
his  1 5-story  apartment  overlooking 
Oakland's  Lake  Merritt  and  read  a 
sign  more  than  a  mile  away. 

"My  eyes  are  perfect,"  he 
said. 

"And  I  walk  three  miles  every 
day  like  this,"  he  added  as  he 
loped  across  the  room  with  fast 
giant  strides. 

"I  took  a  lung  test  five  years 
ago.  300  was  supposed  to  be  super 
and  I  blew  over  500.  I'm  not  afraid 
to  blow,"  he  said,  inhaling  much  of 
the  room's  oxygen. 

In  remarkable  spirits  and 
health,  Harvey  Lyon  is  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  his  65th  Big 
Game.  He  hasn't  missed  since 
1901,  and  thisyearwill  be  some 
thing  special. 

"I  plan  on  taking  BART,"  he 
said.  "I  think  it's  going  to  be  great 
fun." 

Harvey's  allegiance  to  the  Big 
Game  (now  in  its  75th  session)  is 
almost  as  strong  as  his  ties  to  the 
local  Rotary  Club.  "I  haven't 
missed  once  in  50  years,"  he  says 
of  his  Rotary  attendance. 

"The  Gig  Game  is  something 
special.  My  sons  (Doctors  Dick 
and  Ted)  went  to  Stanford,  and  I'm 
a  1 905  graduate  of  Cal.  I  cheer  for 
California  and  it's  always  so  much 
fun." 

Harvey  never  played  football 
at  Cal  but  he  once  ran  a  4:40  mile 
at  a  field  day  when  the  intercolle 
giate  record  was  4:32. 

"Walter  Christie  got  me  a  job 
as  an  usher  in  1 901  for  the  Big 
Game,  and  I  just  kept  going." 

Harvey  attributes  his  good 
health  to  his  wife's  good  cooking 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
smoked. 
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— Dennis  Galloway  photo 


His  lone  physical  handicap  is 
his  hearing.  He  gets  along  in  close 
conversation  with  a  hearing  aid, 
but  it  is  difficult  for  him  on  the 
telephone. 

"The  doctors  call  it  shock 
deafness,"  his  wife  said.  "K  hap 
pened  after  the  war  when  we 
heard  that  one  of  our  sons  (Bruce, 
a  pilot)  had  been  killed  over  Italy. 
Harvey  took  it  very  hard." 

Remembrances  of  Bruce  fill 
the  Lyons'  household.  The  biggest 
is  a  photo  of  a  Redwood  grove 
dedicated  to  Bruce  Lyon  some 
years  back.  It  covers  86  acres. 

"Bruce  always  loved  those 
trees,  and  my  wife  and  I  have  been 
active  in  the  Save  the  Redwoods 
organization  for  32  years." 

Lyons  graduated  from  the 
College  of  Commerce  at  Cal  in 
1905.  He  was  a  bookkeeper  for  the 
California  Door  Company  at  $35  a 
month  for  two  weeks  before  he 
received  a  better  offer — $135  a 
month  by  the  Schilling  Co. 

He  vividly  remembers  the  fire 
and  earthquake  of  1906. 

"It  was  a  terrible  quake. 
Everything  was  ablaze  when  I 
arrived  at  my  1 2th  and  West  home 


near  Market  St.  We  helped  put 
things  out  with  coffee  sacks  full  of 
water." 

Lyons'  job  with  Schilling 
involved  sales  and  system 
efficiency.  But  it  wasn't  enough  for 
Harvey.  He  had  to  work  for  himself. 

He  and  a  friend  built  an  iron, 
fire-proof  building  for  storage  in 
Oakland  in1911.lt  was  the  only 
fire-proof  building  in  the  city.  And 
so  Lyon  Van  and  Storage  began. 

He  says  he  remembers  the  day 
he  rescued  the  valuables  of  former 
University  president  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  from  his  home  that  burnt 
to  the  ground. 

"It  was  the  day  of  the  Berkeley 
fire  and  we  knew  the  fire  was 
spreading.  We  went  to  the 
president's  home  with  our  Pierce 
Arrows  and  saved  all  his  valuables. 
He  was  always  so  grateful." 

Harvey  leased  his  holdings  to 
Neptune  in  1956  and  retired  to  a 
less  active  business  life. 

His  stories  are  a  part  of  the 
growth  of  the  Bay  Area,  and  his 
lions  that  fill  his  room  now  were 
once  a  trade-mark  of  a  pioneer 
mover. 
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H.  Lyon  and  friends:  he  went  to  Big  Games  decades  before  the  stadium  existed 


Harvey  Lyon's  not 
just  your  average 
Big  Game  fan 

The  Big  Game  will  be  75  years  old  this 
November  18,  and  one  of  the  Game's 
most  loyal  fans— 89-year-old  Harvey  B. 
Lyon  of  Oakland— will  be  taking  the 
new  BART  train  this  year. 

"I've  never  missed  a  Big  Game  since 
1901,"  says  the  founder  of  Lyon  Van 
and  Storage  Co.  "I'm  always  there  to 
cheer  for  California.  And  this  year  I  am 
looking  forward  to  my  first  BART 
ride." 

Lyon,  who  resides  with  his  wife  on 
the  15th  floor  of  an  Oakland  apartment 
building,  has  taken  a  horse  and  buggy, 
train,  bus,  and  car  to  the  game  in  the 
past. 

"I  never  played  football,  but  I  always 


get  involved  in  this  game,"  he  says.  "It's 
always  exciting  for  me. 

"I'm  not  afraid  to  stand  up  and  yell." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyon  always  sit  with 
their  sons,  doctors  Dick  and  Ted  Lyon, 
both  Stanford  graduates,  and  there's 
always  partisan  cheering  for  both  sides. 

Lyon,  who  graduated  from  Cal's 
College  of  Commerce  in  1905,  saw  his 
first  game  as  a  freshman  usher  in  1901. 
"I  ran  the  mile,  and  Coach  Walter 
Christie  thought  I  might  enjoy  being  an 
usher  for  football.  I  enjoyed  it.  and  I 
haven't  missed  since." 

Lyon  ran  the  mile  in  4:40,  and  the 
intercollegiate  record  at  the  time  was 
4:32. 

He  is  still  an  active  man.  He  gets  up 
at  5:30  every  morning  and  walks  three 
miles  at  a  brisk  pace  near  Lake  Merritt. 

He  attributes  his  good  health  to  his 
wife's  good  cooking  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  never  smoked  a  cigarette.  He  says 
his  eyes  are  still  perfect,  and  he  takes 
pride  in  the  fact  that  he  can  read  a  sign 


about  a  mile  away  from  his  apartment 
window. 

Lyon's  lone  handicap  is  his  hearing. 
He  suffered  an  attack  of  shock  deaf 
ness  in  1945  after  he  received  word  that 
one  of  his  beloved  sons,  Bruce,  had 
been  killed  in  a  bombing  mission  over 
Germany. 

For  32  years  active  in  the  Save-Thc- 
Redwoods  organization,  Lyon  had  an 
80-acre  redwood  grove  preserved  in  his 
son's  memory.  "He  loved  the  big  trees 
so  much,"  he  says. 

Lyon,  who  has  not  missed  a  Rotary 
meeting  in  50  years,  is  still  sought  out 
as  a  public  speaker.  His  poetry  and 
stories  have  always  been  laced  with 
humor,  and  he  says  he  likes  to  approach 
everything  with  a  "boyish  attitude." 
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RL:      Is  it  true  that  you  haven't  missed  a  Big  Game  for 
over  fifty  years? 

Lyon:    Yes.   They  wrote  it  up  here  in  the  Cal  Monthly. 
RL:      Good.   We'll  put  this  in  the  manuscript. 

Vacation  Jobs 


RL:      When  you  were  in  college,  did  you  have  to  support 
yourself? 

Lyon:    Yes,  to  some  extent.   I  did  what  I  could.   The  first 
year  during  my  vacation  I  went  down  with  a  hoe  into 
a  pit  and  dug  a  basement  at  50^  an  hour.  The  next 
year  a  man  came  to  the  university  and  wanted  to  get 
students  who  were  personable  to  sell  Chatauqua  art 
desks.  He  wanted  students  to  work  for  him  two 
months.  He  sold  you  the  desks  for  $2.50  apiece  and 
you  sold  them  for  $5  apiece,  and  made  that  clear 
profit. 

We  had  a  nice  horse,  we — my  mother  and  father. 
One  of  the  things  that  my  parents  did  to  help  their 
boy,  they  knew  I  was  working  through  college,  was 
to  let  me  take  their  carriage  horse.   We  had  a 
little  buggy  with  a  fringe  around  it  and  one  seat. 
I  filled  the  back  with  desks. 

RL:      What  were  Chatauqua  desks? 

Lyon:    It  was  a  desk  that  hung  on  the  wall,  about  six 
inches  by  twenty-four.  The  principal  art  in  it 
was  a  beautiful  horse.   That  horse  was  drawn  by  a 
cousin  of  mine.   I  didn't  know  it  was  so  drawn  when 
I  was  selling  for  the  art  outfit.   I  used  to  say 
when  I  was  selling  desks,  "This,  you  notice,  has  a 
marvelous  horse,  drawn  by  the  best  artist  for 
animals  in  the  world."  And  it  was.   I  met  him  later. 

RL:      What  was  his  name: 

Lyon:    George  Pord  Morris.   I  met  him  in  Berkeley.  He  had 
a  book  of  his  wonderful  horses,  that  he  sold  for  $75. 
If  I  hadn't  been  kind  of  poor  I'd  like  to  have  bought  it, 
He  didn't  offer  to  give  me  one!   I  had  worked  my  way 
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Lyon:    through  one  vacation  selling  "his  horse,11  so  I 
didn't  do  anything  about  it.  But  they  were  all 
beautiful.  He  gave  one  to  another  member  of  our 
family  with  whom  he  was  stopping  in  Piedmont. 

I  went  up  into  Napa  County,  which  was  my  field. 
I  stopped  with  a  nice  couple  on  the  edge  of  town. 
They  let  me  sleep  on  a  mattress,  a  part  of  a  sofa. 
I  could  feel  every  spring  as  I  lay  on  that  mattress, 
at  night.  But  I  was  young  and  I  got  by.   I  said  to 
that  nice  couple,  "If  you  let  me  have  a  real  bed  to 
sleep  on  I  would  like  to  agree  to  come  up  at 
Christmas  and  make  deliveries  that  I  can  sell  now." 
They  said  they  would  do  that.   I  have  forgotten 
what  they  charged  me,  but  it  was  all  right.   So  I 
went  up  and  used  that  bed  at  Christmas.   I  got  about 
twice  as  many  orders  as  I  would  have  otherwise. 
The  people  wanted  the  desks  towards  Christmas,  and 
I  added  50^  to  the  price,  which  I  felt  was  legitimate. 
I  sold  them  for  $5.50  then. 

When  I  got  up  to  Chiles  Springs  (you  see  the 
name  first  in  St.  Helena,  and  then  you  drive  about 
ten  miles  up  to  Chiles),  they  said,  "You  can  stop 
there  for  maybe  5Q&  to  a  dollar  a  night."  But  the 
minute  I  unhitched  at  Chiles  my  horse  began  kicking. 
I  said  to  Mr.  Chiles,  "What's  the  matter  with  your 
place  to  make  my  horse  kick  like  this?" 

He  said,  "I'm  sorry  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Lyon, 
you've  hitched  your  horse  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
hogpen,  in  a  gang  of  fleas.  Your  horse  will  never 
stop  kicking  until  you  get  him  out  of  there." 

So,  I  said,  "What  will  I  do?" 

He  said,  "Up  the  hill  about  one  hundred  yards 
is  a  bathtub.  You  go  up  there  and  get  in  that 
bathtub.  You'll  kill  maybe  twenty-five  fleas  that 
will  Jump  off  of  you,  and  then  you  come  down." 

I  said,  "My  horse  has  been  kicked  by  one  of 
your  horses  just  under  the  hip.  I  was  going  to  ride 
my  horse  up  to  a  place  about  five  miles  up  the  trail- 
it  had  an  artistic  name. 
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Lyon:        The  owner  said,  "Well,  I'll  let  you  have  my 

good  saddle  horse.  Then  when  you  come  up  Christmas 
time  I'll  rent  you  a  good  horse.  When  you  get  up 
to  where  you're  going  you'll  sell  your  desks  very 
well  because  you  can  guarantee  Christmas  delivery. 
When  you  get  ready  to  come  home,  you  turn  my  saddle 
horse  loose  down  the  trail  and  he'll  bring  you 
straight  down,  Just  half  the  distance,  but  he's 
trained  to  come  back  down  that  straight  distance. 
So  it  will  work  out  nicely  for  you  and  for  me  too." 

I  stopped  at  the  first  house,  and  I  said, 
HI  hope  you'll  pardon  me,  but  I'm  a  college  boy." 

He  said,  "Well,  you're  a  long  ways  from  home." 

I  said,  "Here  I  am.   I  want  to  sell  you  a  desk 
to  be  delivered  at  Christmastime.  Here  is  what  it 
ls.M  I  showed  him. 

He  said,  "Wait  a  minute."  He  called  his  wife 
by  telephone  down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
"Dear,  I've  got  a  boy  here  from  college.  He's  been 
talking  to  me  for  half  an  hour  and  I  don't  know 
what  he  said,  He's  got  a  desk  he  wants  to  sell. 
Shall  I  buy  it?11 

"Yes,  go  ahead." 

He  laughed  and  said,  "I'll  take  one." 

I  sold  about  ten  there.   I  used  sort  of  an  open 
cart  in  the  winter  to  drive  up  and  carry  the  ten 
desks.  So  that's  the  way  I  made  $200  net  profit  to 
pay  my  way  through  college  that  term. 

The  next  year  I  got  a  little  larger  circuit.   I 
took  up  this  carriage  from  home,  with  our  fine 
saddle  horse.  He  was  good  for  saddle  or  otherwise. 
As  I  went  through  the  gate  I  got  out  to  go  back  and 
anchor  the  gate  shut.  When  I  came  back  he  started 
off,  thinking  it  was  funny  or  something.   It  wasn't 
funny.  He  ran  with  my  load  of  desks  and  he  turned 
the  buggy  upside  down.  I  had  to  take  the  buggy 
to  a  place  in  town  where  they  made  a  new  top  for  it, 
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Lyon:    its  fringe  and  all.   I  got  it  fired.  All  that 
helped  me  until  I  cleared  the  $200. 

So  that  was  a  good  two  years,  once  with  the 
saddle  horse  and  once  with  the  carriage. 

My  father  had  traded  for  some  Petro-pine 
ointment  which  was  guaranteed  good.  And  it  was 
good.   I've  got  some  still.   I  wouldn't  feel  it 
was  clean  to  put  on  your  lips,  but  anywhere  sore 
it's  the  most  wonderful  cure.  You  ask  Dick  Lyon 
[Dr.  Richards  Lyon]  whom  you  met.  He's  got  a  can 
of  it.  He  says  that  if  he  ever  goes  broke  he's 
going  to  go  into  that  business I 

I  phoned  home  when  I  got  the  top  torn  off.   I 
said,  "I've  counted  forty-nine  bad  outs  on  our 
horse  from  barbed  wire  that  he  ran  into  because  he 
wanted  to  get  loose  from  the  buggy. "  And  I  wanted 
him  to  get  loose  from  the  buggy  before  I  was  through. 
"So  please  mail  me  a  can  of  Petro."  They  did.   I 
used  it  on  the  horse,  kept  him  Petro-plned  every 
day,  and  you  couldn't  find  a  spot  when  I  got  him 
finished.   I  drove  him  home  a  month  from  then  and 
everything  was  fine. 


Work  for  A.  Schilling  &  Company.  1905-1907 


RL:      When  you  graduated,  you  didn't  go  straight  into  the 
moving  and  storage  business,  did  you? 

Lyon:    No,  I  worked  first  for  the  Klttredge  Company.  My 

brother  Ed's  wife,  Florence  Klttredge,  was  a  member 
of  a  wealthy  family  in  Oakland.  I  thought  when  I 
graduated  that  I  would  appreciate  it  if  she  would 
speak  bo  her  uncle,  this  wealthy  man,  and  say  that 
I  was  Just  getting  out  of  college  and  desirous  of  a 
Job.  He  responded  nicely.  His  business  was  the 
California  Door  Company  at  the  16th  Street  depot. 
He  said,  "You  go  down  there,  Harvey.   I  have  spoken 
to  them  and  they  will  give  you  a  Job."  So  I  went 
down  and  I  got  a  Job  at  $35  a  month,  working  in 
their  office  in  the  bookkeeping  department. 


Lyon:        After  I  had  been  there  about  a  week  my  friend, 
Louis  Giamboni  (I  have  spoken  to  you  about  him. 
He  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa.   I  Just  missed  that.   I  was 
two  or  three  below  him  in  the  College  of  Commerce 
for  Gal's  graduation  order.),  came  over  to  see  me. 
He  said,  "Harvey,  you're  missing  a  bet." 

I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

He  said,   "A  wonderful  firm  in  San  Francisco 
wrote  you  a  letter  and  me  a  letter.  I  went  to  see 
them  and  I  have  a  wonderful  Job  with  them,  because 
they  are  a  wonderful  firm.  Let  me  tell  you. . . " 

"Well,"  I  said,  "how  much  money  are  you  getting? 
I've  got  a  fine  Job  now  with  a  big  firm." 

He  said,  "How  much  are  you  getting?" 
I  said,  "Thirty-five  dollars  a  month." 

"Put  a  $100  a  month  in  front  of  that  and  you 
will  have  what  I'm  starting  with  for  this  wonderful 
firm  in  San  Francisco I   You  must  go  over  and  see 
them.  They  wrote  you  a  letter  and  you  didn't  pay 
any  attention  to  it." 

I  said,  "I'll  be  over  today  to  see  them."  I 
went  over  and  came  back  with  the  Job.   I  went  to  see 
the  California  Door  Company  and  they  said  it  would 
be  perfectly  honorable  for  me  to  leave.   "Mr.  Lyon, 
we  are  pleased  for  your  good  luck.  We're  thankful 
for  you  that  you  have  that  good  luck.  Here's 
drinking  to  your  health.  You  go  ahead." 

RL:      What  was  your  new  company  called? 

Lyon:    A.  Schilling,  at  Third  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco. 
Rudolph  Schilling  was  a  classmate  of  mine. 

Mr.  Schilling  was  a  very  fine  man  to  work  for. 
The  firm  was  worth  millions  of  dollars,  in  wholesale 
grocery  products  which  they  manufactured.  He  put 
me  in  the  selling  and  the  bookkeeping  departments. 
He  had  about  eighteen  young  ladles  working  for  him 
at  desks,  they  stood  by  the  desks.  They  worked  ten 
hours  a  day. 


Lyoni        Mr.  Giambonl  and  I  were  told  we  were  to  work 
in  the  office  in  the  morning  until  noon  with  these 
young  ladies.  We  were  to  walk  along  and  read  over 
their  shoulders  or  any  way  we  wanted  to  and  see 
if  they  were  really  giving  sufficient  service  for 
the  ten  hours  fine  pay  they  were  getting.  I  don't 
know  exactly  the  pay  they  were  getting,  but  they 
thought  it  was  enough;  they  were  all  lovely  ladies. 
If  they  didn't  fill  ten  hours  of  real  returned 
service  to  Schilling  we  were  to  give  them  more  to 
do.  Let  me  Just  say  that  Giamboni  was  a  very 
wonderful  man  in  character.   I  was  very  happy  to  be 
with  him. 

Then,  in  the  afternoon — Mr.  Schilling  said, 
"I  have  two  full-time  grocery  salesmen  in  San 
Francisco,  waiting  on  about  thirteen  hundred  little, 
old  stores,  mostly  little  stores.   What  I  want  you 
to  do  is  to  go  among  the  grocers  of  San  Francisco 
that  we  have  no  contact  with.   You  go  into  a  store 
and  you  say,  'Good  day.   I'm  here  from  A.  Schilling 
&  Co.'   You'll  notice  they  don't  have  Schilling 
baking  powder.  You'll  find  they  have  Hoyal  baking 
powder  pretty  much."  They  had  been  bigger  salesmen. 
"These  grocers  are  not  included  among  the  thirteen 
hundred  that  do  have  Schilling.  I'm  giving  you  a 
little  case  to  take  with  you,  and  that  little  case 
has  vials.  You  walk  in  and  without  attracting  too 
much  attention  to  what  you're  doing — buy  one  of  their 
Royal  cans.  You're  big-hearted  in  that.  Then  say, 
'I've  got  with  me  one  of  Schilling's.'  Now  you  put 
a  little  water  in  the  tube  that  has  the  Royal.   You'll 
see  that  it  turns  dark  right  away.   Then  give  the 
man — be  generous  I — a  can  of  Schilling.  When  you 
put  a  little  water  in  the  Schilling's  baking  powder, 
you'll  see  that  it  turns  golden.  Now  we'll  tell 
you,  Mr.  Salesman,  confidentially,  that  it's  the 
soda  in  the  Royal  baking  powder  that  turns  it  brown. 
It  seems  kind  of  awful  to  take  that  into  your 
stomach.   Schilling's  has  no  soda  in  it.  Now  you 
give  them  a  can  of  Schilling's  and  you'll  make  sales 
for  us. 

As  you  go  about  in  the  afternoon  selling 
Schilling's  best  we  will  pay  you  a  special  rate  of 
compensation,  and  you'll  feel  you're  working  in  a 
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Lyon:    good  cause  because  you're  selling  them  a  better 

product.  We'll  pay  you  25  percent  if  you  sell  them 
Schilling's  best,  10  percent  if  you  can't  swing 
them;  for  trying  to  we'll  do  that." 

We  had  good  luck  and  we'd  come  back  in  the 
afternoon  and  report. 

Schilling  had  about  eighty  salesmen  going  up 
and  down  the  coast  in  what  is  called  the  eleven 
western  states.  He  would  twice  a  year  call  all  the 
salesmen  in  to  have  a  talk  with  them  about  how  they 
might  improve  sales.  On  this  special  occasion  Mr. 
Schilling  said,  "I'm  going  to  come  along  as  someone 
who  wants  to  secure  the  patronage  of  A.  Schilling 
&  Co.  I'll  be  calling  on  Schilling.   I'll  come  up 
and  present  my  card  and  then  I  Just  want  to  show 
you  how  you  could  make  that  approach  and  increase  our 
sales." 

So  he  went  out  and  came  back  on.  He  said, 
"Good  morning,  good  morning.   I'm  from  A.  Schilling 
&  Co." 

"You  work  for  that  dirty  son-of-a-bltch?" 
"They  talk  about  me  that  way,  do  they?" 

And  the  man  who  answered  that  way  got  a  raise. 
That  story  got  around  the  office.   It  was  a  good 
story,  I  thought  and  he  thought.  He  had  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humor. 

There  were  three  of  us  who  had  graduated  from 
Cal  there  at  one  time:   one  of  his  sons,  Giamboni 
and  I,  graduated  from  Cal  in  1905-  He  believed  in 
having  a  letter  for  each  one  who  graduated  from  Cal. 
His  son  was  Office  Z.  Z  sat  at  a  desk  in  a  room 
Just  a  little  larger  than  this.  He  sat  there  and 
thought.  To  us  we  couldn't  see  how  that  compensated, 
but  Mr.  Orr  told  us  on  the  side,  "Mr.  Schilling  thinks 
that  you've  got  to  have  somebody  do  the  thinking. 
He  naturally  picked  his  son  and  called  him  Office  Z." 
I  think  Giamboni  was  the  A  and  Lyon  the  B.   I've 
forgotten  which  was  which  and  it  doesn't  matter. 
Incidentally  Office  Z  Just  passed  away  in  the  last 
few  months.   He  was  a  member  of  my  class.   I  don't 
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Lyon:    think  he  ever  oame  to  a  meeting  of  the  class.   He 
sent  a  hundred  dollars  once.   I  was  president  of 
the  class.   I  took  an  active  interest  In  the  class, 
in  my  university  alumnus  work.  Schilling  was  a 
fine  fellow,  nice  looking,  and  did  a  lot  of  thinking. 

RL:      I  was  Just  going  to  ask  you  one  more  question 

about  Schilling.  What  were  their  main  products? 
Did  they  smell  as  good  as  they  do  now? 

Lyon:    The  main  product  was  baking  powder.  They  put  soda 
in  the  bottle  now  because  it  does  help  preserve 
what  they're  selling,  so  there's  no  more  comparison 
between  discolored  and  golden. 


The  San  Francisco  Earthquake  and  Fire.  1906 


RL:      Where  were  you  when  the  earthquake  happened? 

Lyon:    I  was  in  my  home  in  Oakland,  at  12th  and  West.   I 

was  not  married  then  and  I  had  a  bedroom  in  the  front 
of  the  house.  When  the  house  started  to  shake  I 
ended  up  out  on  the  sidewalk,  and  the  whole  of  12th 
Street  as  far  as  I  could  see  was  full  of  nightgowns, 
of  people  who  were  out  there  to  see  that  they  didn't 
get  hit  by  falling  bricks.  Bricks  were  all  around 
me.  Our  chimney  fell  down. 

Louis  Giamboni  and  I  went  over  early  that 
morning  to  San  Francisco.  We  didn't  expect  the 
earthquake  had  done  anything  like  what  we  found  it 
had  done.  The  whole  city,  practically,  was  burning 
up. 

When  we  got  to  San  Francisco  we  found  that  there 
was  a  very  serious  thing.  Schilling  had  a  beautiful 
water  pool  right  next  to  his  vanilla  extract  depart 
ment.  That  pool  said,  "Only  live  fish  swim  upstream." 
It  was  a  beautiful  pool.  The  ceiling  of  the  vanilla 
extract  department  was  not  very  high,  so  my  friend 
Giamboni  would  throw  down  coffee  sacks  to  me.   I 
would  soak  them  in  that  pool  and  toss  them  back  to 
him.  He  had  brought  with  him  that  morning  a  new 
fedora  hat  that  was  his  most  precious  possession  in 
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Lyon:    one  way.  He  put  it  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof  so 
that  it  would  be  there  in  good  order  when  he  went 
to  go  home.  Right  over  Schilling's  building  there 
were  beams  of  heavy  wood,  about  two  by  four,  that 
would  be  pulled  up  into  the  maelstrom  above  and 
then  dropped.  One  of  those  went  right  into  the 
extract  department  finally  about  evening.  The 
flames  of  the  alcohol  in  the  extract  department 
came  up  thro'ugh  and  Louis  Giamboni  ran  for  his  hat. 
He  found  his  hat — most  of  it.  There  were  holes  all 
around  the  rim. 

We  ran  for  the  bookkeeping  department  and 
found  that  most  of  the  girls  had  gone.  Some  of  the 
books  were  still  in  the  vault.  We'd  been  told  that 
the  vault  was  fireproof.  But  the  girls  in  the 
morning  had  gotten  out  the  books  and  spread  them 
along,  about  eighteen  girls,  and  they  expected  to 
work  during  the  day,  especially  after  Giamboni  and  I 
had  been  over  their  books  and  had  seen  they  were 
giving  full  service.  They  didn't  work  very  long, 
though.  We  shouted  to  get  out,  that  the  building 
was  on  fire.  They  got  out  and  we  went  home. 

RL:      Did  you  put  the  books  back  into  the  vault? 

Lyon:    We  didn't  think  we  had  time  to  and  we  didn't.  But 
we  should  have  thought  about  It.  But  that  was  one 
thing  we  thought  about  too  late.  We  just  had  hopes 
that  everything  would  come  out  all  right. 

We  left  the  burning  building  that  night.  Some 
of  the  books  which  were  in  the  vault  were  safe. 

Mr.  Schilling  called  us  and  said,  MMr.  Lyon 
and  Mr.  Giamboni,  we're  going  to  rebuild.   It'll 
be  difficult  for  us  to  finance  it,  but  we'll  do  it. 
Here's  where  you  can  help  us.  We  want  you  to  go  to 
the  three  railroads,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Western  Pacific,  and  the  Santa  Pe.  We  use  them  in 
our  shipping;.  We  want  you  to  go  to  the  offices  of 
those  three  railroads  and  explain  to  them  that  we 
are  coming  to  ask  their  help  to  this  extent — let  us 
see  all  their  bills  of  lading  for  the  past  three 
months  and  make  a  record  of  shipments  that  went  in 
their  care  from  A.  Schilling  &  Co.M 
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Lyon:        Now  that  was  a  tremendous  help.   It  Just  solved 
the  problems  for  Schilling  in  that  one  item.  The 
three  railroads  were  very  kind,  and  by  making  a 
record  of  shipments  on  the  three  roads  we  got  a 
total  shipment  list,  and  Mr.  Schilling  told  me 
personally  that  he  didn't  lose  any  order  reimburse 
ment  because  of  the  honesty  of  the  roads  and  the 
care  with  which  "you  two  boys  went  over  the  whole 
thing  helped  us  in  that  regard  and  helped  to  give 
us  money  with  which  to  start  rebuilding." 

RL:      I'm  surprised  that  you  managed  to  get  on  the  ferry 
boat  back  and  forth  right  after  the  earthquake. 
I  would  have  thought  that  coming  from  San  Francisco 
all  the  boats  would  have  been  very  crowded  with 
people  trying  to  get  out  of  San  Francisco. 

Lyon:  I  have  here  a  picture  of  a  wagon  with  two  horses, 
and  the  horses  running  at  a  gallop  with  a  load  of 
furniture.*  The  wagon  in  back  was  what  was  called 
a  turtleneok  truck. 

Mrs.  L:  Harvey,  you  have  another  wonderful  story  about 
Schilling,  in  fact,  two  of  them. 

Lyon:    Yes,  I  have.  This  other  wonderful  story  about 

Schilling  is  that  when  he  got  the  buildings  rebuilt 
he  called  me  over.  The  first  day  after  I  had  gone 
through  the  rubbish  and  the  fire  was  still  so  hot 
that  I  had  to  walk  fast  to  keep  off  the  hot  bricks 
but  I  found  a  beautiful  porcelain  plate,  covered 
with  golden  S.B.'s,  for  "Schilling's  Best,"  and 
there  was  not  a  scratch  on  it.   It  was  about  three 
quarters  of  a  foot  top  to  bottom  and.  shaped  very 
nicely. 

I  didn't  say  anything  to  anybody.   I  Just  put 
it  in  my  pocket  and  took  it  home.  When  the  building 
was  finished  to  move  into  after  several  months  I 
took  that  back  to  Mr.  Schilling  and  showed  him  what 
I  had.   I  said,  "I  know  that  your  birthday  is  about 
now.   I  want  to  present  this  to  you. "  He  was  so 
grateful  because  he  had  his  new  office. 

Some  months  later,  after  I'd  set  up  in  business 
for  myself,  he  said,  "Now,  Mr.  Lyon,  will  you  come 
over  and  see  me  about  seven  o'clock  this  evening, 


*See  following  page. 
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REFrGEES  IV  O.VKLAJfl*.  OX  THEIR  WAT  FROM  THE  FERRY.  — "  Thousands  of  parsons,  seemingly  devoid  of 
reason  crowded  around  the  ferry  station,  in  San  Francisco,"  laid  one  fortunate  enough  to  escape  'At  the  iron  gates  tfiey  clawed  with 
tneir  bands  as  so  many  maniacs.  They  sought  to  break  the  bars,  and  failing  in  that,  turned  upon  each  other.  When  ine  gates  were 
thrown  open,  the  rush  was  tremendous.  The  people  flowed  through  the  passageways  like  a  mountain  torrent,  that,  meeting  rocks  in  it* 
pate,  dashes  over  them.  Those  that  fell  saved  themselves  as  best  they  could." 
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Lyon:    because  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you?   Please  do 
not  say  anything  about  It  to  your  partner,  Mr. 
Glambonl.   I  like  you  both  but  I  want  you.  So 
please  come  over. n 

Mrs.  L:   He  lived  right  here,  you  know,  right  opposite  Lake 
Park. 

Lyon:    He  had  a  harbor  and  a  boat,  and  a  wonderful  home 
about  where  the  Merritt  Hotel  is,  on  this  side  of 
the  street.   I  said,  "Thank  you.   1*11  be  there." 
It  was  with  trepidation  that  I  went  up  to  his 
palatial  home  and  a  footman  came  to  the  door.   I 
said,  "Mr.  Schilling  said  that  he  wanted  to  have 
a  few  words  with  me.   I'm  Mr.  Lyon." 

"Oh,  yes,  come  in." 

So  I  went  in.   Mr.  Schilling  said,  "Let  me  tell 
you  right  away.   I  want  you,  if  you  will,  to  consider 
coming  back  to  work  for  me.   You  have  your  little 
business,  I  know,  storage  and  moving  and  a  couple  of 
horses.   You  see  Mr.  Orr  who  sits  down  there  (pointing 
down  the  hall),  he's  the  manager  of  the  office  of 
my  company  here.   You  may  some  day  have  his  Job. 
Confidentially,  he  gets  $350  a  month.  Think  of  that. 
Wouldn't  that  be  wonderful!" 

And.  I  said,  "Yes,  it  would  be  wonderful,  Mr. 
Schilling.  But  there  is  one  thing  in  which  you  and 
I  have  a  common  appreciation  of  what  is  worthwhile. 
Working  for  you  is  worthwhile,  for  one  thing.  And 
you  will  tell  me  that  $350  is  good.  And  I  agree 
with  you.  But  I  want  to  aim  for  more.   I  don't 
want  you  to  think  I'm  hungry.  But  I  say  that  the 
$350  that  Mr.  Orr  gets  is  probably  all  he'll  ever 
get.   I  want  to  have  the  opportunity  to  get  more  if 
I  work  hard  enough. " 

But  he  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Lyon,  think  of  this: 
The  papers  tell  us  that  we're  going  to  have  hard 
times  the  next  few  months  and  they  may  last  longer 
than  that." 

I  said,  "I  know  that.   I  want  the  opportunity 
to  earn  more  and  keep  more.  You  are  one  of  the 
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Lyon:    wealthiest  men  on  the  Pacific  coast,  worth  millions 
of  dollars.  And  I'm  so  glad  you  are.   I'm  so  glad 
to  be  with  you.  But  I  do  want  to  say  to  you  that 
you  and.  I  have  one  thing  in  common  and  that  is  the 
willingness  to  take  a  chance.   I'm  willing  and  I 
have  the  encouragement  from  my  banker  and  others 
that  If  I  work  hard  enough  and.  have  any  good  luck, 
and  I  expect  to  have  my  share,  it  will  pay  me  in 
the  end." 


"Mr.  Lyon,"  he  said,  "you're  right, 
congratulate  you. " 


I  want  to 


There's  one  other  thing  I  want  to  mention  about 
these  years.   When  I  was,  maybe,  twenty-two  years 
old — The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  the  popular 
thing  for  young  people  who  wanted  to  do  what  they 
thought  was  right. 

When  I  was  of  the  age  when  Christian  Endeavor 
was  the  thing  to  do  as  the  young  people's  part  of 
church  work  I  was  president  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  around  San  Francisco  Bay.  Then  I 
followed  up  with  church  work.  My  mother  and  father 
were  very  religious  people.   I  belonged  to  the  church 
at  the  corner  of  Telegraph  Avenue  and  19th  Street 
or  thereabouts.  The  tower  of  that  church  fell  down 
during  the  earthquake. 


Pierce  Arrows  and  Learning  to  Drive 


RL:      You  mentioned  you  were  a  Pierce  Arrow  fan.  When 
did  you  get  your  first  one? 

Lyon:    I  heard  there  was  a  secondhand  Pierce  Arrow  with  a 
tiny  De-dion  engine  on  the  rear  axle  for  sale  by 
Waterman  Brothers  down  in  Visalia  and  they  would 
sell  it  for  $650.   I  said,  "I'll  buy  it,"  without 
looking  at  it.   I  ordered  it  put  on  the  Santa  Pe 
train  and  sent  up  to  both  and  San  Pablo  here  in 
Oakland.   I  very  excitedly  met  my  new  car,  secondhand, 
but  it  ran.   I  drove  it  off  the  platform  and  home. 
The  year  was  1905.   I  have  since  driven  about  600,000 
miles. 
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RLz      How  and.  when  did  you  learn  to  drive? 

Lyon :    Why ....right  then! 

Mrs.  L:  We  didn't  have  instruction  in  those  days. 

Lyon:    It  was  easy  to  drive  and  it  had  a  drop  seat  in 

front  where  guests  could  sit.  Did  we  have  Just  a 
handle  or  a  wheel  to  steer  with?  I  think  it  was 
a  handle  with  leverage.   I've  really  forgotten  what 
girl  was  the  first  one  to  sit  there.  Anyhow  the 
strings  had  worked  loose  from  this  drop  seat  and  all 
of  a  sudden,  after  we  had  started  up  the  road,  the 
drop  seat  went  to  the  ground  and  my  guest  went  on 
her  knees  on  the  road.   You  and  I  laugh  at  that, 
but  I  didn't  laugh  that  morning.   I  phoned  home  and 
got  my  barn  man,  a  man  who  helped  get  the  vans 
ready  in  the  morning,  and  I  said,  "Get  out  a  team 
of  horses.   I  want  you  to  hook  onto  this  machine  I 
have  and  pull  me  back  to  Oakland. H 

And  so,  for  about  five  miles  I  was  pulled  back 
and  got  underway  again  before  long. 

I'll  Just  quickly  give  the  life  of  that  oar. 
I  finally  sold  the  car  to  a  housepainter  who  wanted 
to  use  the  engine  in  a  boat  to  propel  him  around  the 
waterways.  He  paid  me  $150» 

Mrs.  L:  Weren't  you  one  of  the  original  men  in  this  area  who 
bought  Pierce  Arrows?  I  was  told  that  you  bought 
number  three  Pierce  Arrow  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Lyon:    I  think  that's  right.   I  had  different  sizes  of 

Pierce  Arrows.  The  middle  size  is  what  I  liked  best. 
I  would  buy  a  Pierce  Arrow  for,  say,  $4-000  and  I'd 
clean  it  up.  It  would  usually  need  painting  and  maybe 
a  little  overhaul,  and  I  would  sell  it  for  $5000. 
I  don't  think  there  was  even  any  capital  gain  tax 
then. 


Harvey  Lyon's  mother,  c. 
1910." 


Left:  Harvey  and  Eleanor 
at  Bartlett  Springs  (near 
Clear  Lake) ,  1914. 


Harvey  Lyon  with  his  parents  on  a  hunting  trij 
up  the  Russian  River,  c.  1910.  The  automobile 
is  a  Pierce  Arrow  fitted  with  a  special  top. 


. 
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Courtship  and  Marriage  to  Eleanor  Richards, 


Lyon:    I  liked  to  go  to  parties  when  I  was  a  boy  in  high 
school  in  Oakland  until  college  age,  and  even  then 
I  would  sometimes  be  invited  to  a  party  with  my 
brother  Ed.  One  lady,  named  Beulah  Lanyan,  got 
married  about  two  weeks  ago,  for  the  first  time. 
I  used  to  go  to  parties  with  her  when  I  was  in  high 
school.   She  must  be  as  old  as  I,  in  her  eighties. 
I  got  a  thrill  from  the  fact  that  Beulah  Lanyan 
married.   I'm  sorry  now  that  I  didn't  invite  myself 
to  the  wedding I 

RL:      What  did  you  do  at  these  parties?  Did  you  dance? 

Lyon:    There  was  some  kind  of  a  kissing  game.  That  was 

what  probably  maintained  the  party.  We  would  walk 
around  a  ring.  Then  we'd  stop  somewhere.  The  person 
standing  behind  would  say,  "Who  am  I?"  The  one  in 
front  would  guess. 

There  were  little  parties  like  that,  all 
entirely  proper.  Really,  they  were  nice  people. 

Mrs.  L:  But  you  learned  to  dance  after  you  met  me.  The  class 
of  '05  had  our  first  get-together  after  the  Fire. 
The  Pire  affected  their  reunion  of  '06.  Harvey  got 
in  touch  with  me  and  asked  me  to  come  up  to  the  first 
reunion.  It  was  in  '08.  Of  course,  I  was  very  young, 
and  my  mother  brought  me  up  on  the  train.  We  had  a 
fabulous  experience,  because  Harvey's  older  brother 
was  one  of  those  who  were  determined  I  was  going  to 
marry  Harvey.   Parker  came  from  Fresno  with  his  friend. 
They  had  a  yacht  on  the  bay.  They  took  us  on  a  trip 
on  the  yacht.  We  have  a  picture  of  it.  Then  we 
went  to  the  university  for  the  dinner  of  the  first 
gathering  of  the  class  of  '05.  Harvey  said  to  Reg 
Klttrelle,  "You  know,  I  don't  dance."  His  father 
and  mother  were  very  strict  Christians  and  they 
didn't  believe  in  dancing,  they  didn't  believe  in 
playing  cards. 

Harvey  said  to  Reg,  "Will  you  take  care  of 
Eleanor,  because,  you  know,  I  don't  dance?"  He  let 
me  dance  all  evening. 


Lyon: 
Mrs.  L: 
Lyon: 


Mrs.  Lt 


Lyon: 


BLi 
Lyon: 


She  danced  with  Reg  Kittrelle. 
buxom  fellow,  played  football. 


He  was  a  fine, 


When  I  went  back  to  Los  Angeles  Harvey  went  to  dancing 
school. 

I  went  down  to  Los  Angeles  knowing  I  was  going  to 
see  Eleanor,  and  had  a  purpose  in  seeing  her,  and 
when  I  went  in  the  front  door  Eleanor's  mother  was 
very  courteous  and  kind,  and  she  was  a  wonderful 
woman  anyhow.  She  came  to  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  said,  "Did  I  hear  Harvey  Lyon  is  here?" 

I  called  back,  "Yes,  I'm  here." 

Harvey,  you  remember  my  sister  opened  the  door  for 
you,  and  she  said,  "Oh  Harvey t "  and  you  gave  her  a 
kiss. 

Well,  Eleanor,  this  is  so  funny.  The  next  evening 
you  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  as  we  talked 
affectionately,  I  presume — well,  I  know — I  was 
there.  And.  then  you  asked  me — very  worried  (your 
mother  had  told  me,  "Eleanor  knows  nothing  about 
married  life.").  Which  is  so  unusual  today.  Then, 
Eleanor  being  my  engaged  sweetheart,  said,  "Harvey, 
could  I  possibly  be.... I  sat  on  the  arm  of  your  chair 
last  night... could  I  possibly  be  with  child?"  Oh, 
I  laughed.  I  said,  "Well,  Eleanor,  I  can  see  now 
that  your  mother  spoke  with  great  wisdom  when  she 
told  me,"  and  she  did  tell  me,  "that  'Eleanor  will 
learn,  Harvey,  about  married  life  first  from  you 
as  a  young  lady. ' "  And  I  thought  that  was  so 
wonderful . 


That  borders  on  the  humorous, 
into  the  story,  should  it? 


It  shouldn't  go 


Why  not?  I  think  it's  a  charming  story. 

About  the  time  of  my  wedding,  I  fell  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  little  Pierce  Arrow.  Pierce  Arrows  were 
made  in  different  styles  of  bodies.  There  was  a 
wealthy  plumber  who  lived  in  a  palatial  home  in 
Piedmont  who  owned  the  one  I  wanted  to  bring  my  bride 
home  in  from  Los  Angeles.  I  asked  the  plumber  if  he 
would  part  with  his  Pierce  Arrow.  He  wanted  to  get 
a  bigger  Pierce  Arrow  so  he  agreed. 
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Lyoni        I  took  the  Pierce  Arrow  down  on  a  "boat  to  Los 
Angeles.  I  asked  a  young  man  I  knew  if  he  would 
drive  my  Pierce  Arrow  to  a  leading  hotel  in  Los 
Angeles  and  keep  it  overnight  there,  and  then  the 
day  after  our  wedding  bring  it  to  the  bridal  party 
to  start  up  the  coast.  He  was  a  nice-looking  chap. 
He  was  Robert  J.  Burdett1 s  chauffeur.   I  remember 
that  when  Burdett  wanted  to  come  up  to  a  meeting 
at  Ben  Lomond,  he  asked  this  man  to  drive  him  up. 

Mrs.  Ls  Robert  J.  Burdett  was  a  famous  Baptist  minister. 
He  was  at  our  wedding,  but  we  were  married  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Los  Angeles,  and  therefore 
we  had  the  minister  of  that  church.  Robert  J. 
Burdett  was  a  very  loyal  friend. 

Lyon:    He  was  known  across  the  United  States  as  a  marvelous 
speaker.  He  was  well-to-do  in  his  own  right,  but 
he  married  a  woman  with  a  lot  of  wealth,  who  was  a 
very  lovely  person. 

I  remember  that  in  closing  little  talks  that  I 
had  worked  out  in  connection  with  my  business  (Ifll 
mention  some  of  them  a  little  later; ,  that  I  had  Just 
moved  Robert  J.  Burdett  Into  a  home  in  Southern 
California,  and  the  one  whom  I  had  moved  was  a 
Scotsman.  He  put  over  the  doorway  "Dun  Movin."  I 
don't  like  that  emphasis  on  the  "Dun  Movin. "  I  said, 
"I  much  prefer  the  motto  I  heard  which  was  'Keep 
Sweet  and  Keep  A-Moving. * "  It  fitted  what  was  good 
for  my  business! 


In  the  Army  Reserves  During  the  Flu  Epidemic,  1918 


RL: 


Your  wife  was  telling  me  a  little  about  your  Army- 
service  in  1918.  Do  you  want  to  talk  about  that — 


RL:      how  you  were  in  the  reserve  and  how  you  drilled?* 

Lyon:    I  was  Just  a  young  fellow.  The  State  of  California 
officers  were  really  the  ones  who  were  running 
the  protection  of  our  state.   It's  hard  to  realize 
what  was  happening  when  we  were  at  war.  We  even 
needed  to  defend  Oakland.  This  school,  Oakland 
Technical,  was,  we  felt,  the  object  of  the  enemy's 
activity  in  this  area. 

Oakland  had  a  big  medical  problem.   There  were 
a  thousand  patients  down  here  in  the  auditorium 
in  Oakland  with  doctors  going  up  and  down  [during 
the  flu  epidemic].  The  city  health  officer  of 
Oakland  who  was  to  me  a  handsome  chap  had  a  Pierce 
Arrow  car  (think  of  it — my  favorite  oar).  He  and  I 
would  drive  up  to  Highland  Hospital  together.   I 
said,  "Where  is  he  today?"  "He  died  yesterday.  The 
flu  caught  him."  Here  was  I  with  10*t~l/2°  temperature 
for  four  or  five  days,  and  I'm  still  here.  I  don't 
know  why.  There  were  funerals  extending  for  blocks 
out  of  the  two  big  cemeteries  here.  They  couldn't 
dig  the  graves  fast  enough. 

A  friend  of  Eleanor's  phoned  and  said,  "Can't 
you  get  me  a  doctor?  I  can't  get  a  physician  to 
come."  "I'll  send  you  our  doctor."  Eleanor  did  get 
our  doctor  to  say  he  would  go  out,  and  he  did.  The 
next  morning  when  he  came  to  call  on  Eleanor  about  me 
he  told  us  that  Eleanor's  friend  had  died  in  the 
night.  It  was  Just  as  serious  as  that. 


*[ Information  from  Mrs.  Lyon  —  Harvey  was  a  Second 
Lieutenant,  15th  Company,  California  Military 
Reserve,  assigned  to  training  servicemen  from  1  to  5 
p.m.  dally  at  Oakland.  Technical  High  School.  Each 
afternoon  Eleanor  went  down  to  the  office  to  handle 
the  business  while  Harvey  was  training.  She  left 
her  two  small  boys  with  a  Swedish  girl  whom  she  had 
taught  to  cook  and  care  for  the  children  of  the 
house.  During  the  flu  epidemic,  Harvey  was  very  ill 
with  the  flu  but  survived  while  many  of  his  friends 
died.  —  Ed.] 
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Lyon:        Because  I  had  had  experience  as  an  officer 

at  Gal,  I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  drilling 
around  Oakland  Technical.   There  were  no  sidewalks. 
It  was  very  dusty  and  dirty.   I  had  loyal  supporters 
until  they  told  me  finally  they  didn't  think  it 
was  wise  to  keep  on  drilling  these  men.  They  said, 
"While  we  would  like  to  have  you  continue  to  lead, 
we  will  grant  you  a  complete  release  from  responsi 
bility,  because  we  can  see  that  your  health  is  a 
very  real  problem  and  we  don't  want  to  be  responsible 
for  anything  that  could  not  be  Justified.  We  will 
excuse  you  and  ask  you  to  come  back  if  and  when  the 
opportunity  offers  as  far  as  your  own  health  is 
concerned. H 

I  didn't  get  out  of  the  woods  physically  at 
all.   I  have  a  very  nice  letter  from  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  state  drilling  telling  me  he  would 
release  me  and  hope  that  I  might  return  to  health 
and  to  the  service.  He  knew  I  would  if  I  could. 
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II  LET  LYON  GUARD  YOUR  GOODS:   THE  STORAGE  AND 
MOVING  BUSINESS 


Beginnings — Partnership  with  Brother.  Ed  Lyon 


RL:      What  I  would  like  to  start  with  today  is  hearing 

about  the  beginning  of  your  business  career  and  then 
trace  through  the  relationship  with  your  brother  Ed. 
Then  I  thought  we  would  talk  in  more  detail  about 
how  you  actually  ran  the  business  from  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteen  hundreds.   I  thought  that  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  go  through  your  daily 
routine,  the  management  of  your  horses,  labor 
relations,  problems  with  strikes  and  so  on. 

After  you  worked  for  the  Schilling  Company,  how 
did  you  set  up  in  business  for  yourself? 

Lyon:    The  firm  was  called  Lypn  and  Dimmock  then.   It 

started  with  J.L.  Lyon  and  Son  on  Washington  Street 
in  Oakland,  between  8th  and  9th.  Parker  Lyon  was 
troubled  with  the  bay  climate  here,  and  he  moved  to 
Fresno  in  1892  as  I  told  you. 

People  would  say  in  Oakland  if  you  wanted  to 
know  where  Mr.  Lyon  was  [Harvey  Lyon's  father],  if 
you  would  go  up  on  the  corner  you  would  see  a  good- 
looking  man  talking  to  a  group  and  that  would  probably 
be  the  Colonel,  as  they  called  him.  My  father  had 
been  made  an  officer  of  the  G.A.R.  [Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic]  because  he  volunteered  to  take  East 
to  the  World's  Pair  a  carload  of  flowers  to  honor 
the  Pair. 
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Not  How  Cheap, 
Hut   How  Good. 


Fine  '1'ailoring  at 
Reasonable  Prices. 
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No  Goods 
Misrepresented. 


Perfect  Fit 
Guaranteed. 


J.  L,  Lyon  &  Son 

fi'eef  everything  in  the  Furniture  line,  includ 
ing  Carpets  and  Stones,  neu>  and  second-hand. 
H'e  have  an  immense  slock,  genial  talesmen, 
and  are  known  as  the 

Furniture  Kings 


OF    OAKLAND. 


'.Our  Iron    Storage  Ware 
house  is  140  feet    long. 


We  Rent  Goods. 

We  Buy  Goods. 

We  Sell  Goods. 

We  Cle;m  and  Relay  Car- /  ^Moth-proof  Carpet  Room. 

pets,  and  do  Upholster  /   j 

ing  in  all  its  Branches.   I/  28th  Street,  near  Grove. 


1250  - 1252  Broadway, 

Telephone  2361  Red. 


OPEN   TO   EVERY  MAN   IN    OAKLAND. 


\I  F\IRFR^HIP     R«ding  Room,  with  splendid  supply  of  papers  and  Ma*-    (t= 
ITlE/iTlOiiJXanil      azines,    Kvening    Classes,    Receptions.    Euterlaiutneuts     tpiJ. 

TTFn     \IF\TRFR^HTP      Include- ALL  of  the  above,  together  with  use  of 
LimtJ    lUE.iUDJilVonit'      Gymnasium,  Private    Locker,    Baths,   Cycliug, 

SIISTATNTNfi    MFMRFR^TTTP   Every  donor  to  Curreut  E*pens«  of  TEN  DOLLARS 

W«J»*^**l^*il\*    i»lC.iTl.r>Iil\.OillJr     and  upwards,  entitled  to  every  privilegeof  the  Assoc'n. 


All  May  Join.     .      .      . 

No  Red  Tape. 
No  Goat  to  Ride. 
No  Monthly  Dues. 

It  i.s  n  Simple  Matter  of 
Business. 


Get  Application  Blank,  fill  it,  pay 
fee  (cash  or  installments)  and  you 
are  at  once  entitled  to  all  privileges. 


OUR 

MAGNIFICENT 

BUILDING 

Constitutes  an  attraction  for 
young  men  second  to  uone 
lu  the  city. 

Gymuasium. 

Baths. 

Reading  Koomn. 

Parlor 

Social  Receptions. 

Lectures.  Entertainments. 

Wheel  Room. 

Bicycle  Uepnrtmcul. 

Popular  Sunriav  service. 

And  Other  Feature* 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION.  TWELFTH  AND  CLAY  STREETS. 

Headquarters  of  Many  Departments  of  Pleasure  and  Profit  for  Young  Men. 


Partial  Payment  Plan. 

$2 .50  Cash  Down. 
$2.50  in  30^ Days. 
$2.50  in  60  Days. 

This  is  only  for  those  iuho  request  it. 


Every  Han 


Whether  he  expects  to  use 
the  privileges  or  not,  should 
endorse  the  idea  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  by  enrolling  as  a  mem 
ber. 


The  Spa, 


Fine  Candle*,  Ice  Cream  Soda.  Ice  Cream.     Ice  Crtam  at  Special 

Rates  for  Families.   Parties  and  Receptions. 
10R7  WASHINGTON  STREW.    -     •    OAKLAND,  CAI  . 
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Lyon:         Then  the  business  was  taken  over  by  Ed,  and 

when  he  moved  to  Los  Angeles  in  1903  he  incorporated 
the  Oakland  storage  business,  taking  in  a  partner, 
Mr.  Dimmock.   Then  Ed  and  Dimmock  couldn't  agree 
and  each  offered  to  sell  to  the  other.* 

Dimmock  was  a  fine  Christian  gentleman.   I 
speak  of  him  that  way  because  he  was  a  fine 
Christian  gentleman  without  any  business  experience 
that  I  know  of.   He  quickly  said,  "I  don't  think 
I'm  a  storage  and  moving  man.   I'll  sell  out  for 
what  I  paid." 

The  business  figured  at  about  $10,000.   My 
mother  loaned  me  $5,000  that  she  could  borrow  on  her 
home. 

•> 
RL:      She  took  a  mortgage,  then? 

Lyon:    Yes,  it  was  a  mortgage,  made  so  that  she  could 

accommodate  me.   She  said,  "Harvey,  here's  $5,000 
that  I'm  loaning  you."  She  knew  me  well  enough  to 
know  that  I  would  pay  her  the  $5,000  as  fast  as  I 
could,  and  I  did.   I  paid  myself  $150  a  month  and 
paid  my  mother  whatever  more  I  could  make,  so  that 
I  paid  her  off  within  about  a  couple  of  years.   One 
thing  that  did  surprise  me — I  never  thought  that  my 
brother,  Ed,  was  operating  on  a  maximum  sum  of 
about  $2,500  in  that  big  firm  in  Los  Angeles. 

RLj      This  was  down  in  Los  Angeles,  was  it? 

Lyon:    Yes.   He  fooled  me.   He  started  a  Lyon,  MoKinney, 
Smith  Company,  a  furniture  store.   I  went  down  one 
Christmas  and  delivered  calendars  for  Lyon, 
McKinney,  Smith  with  the  firm's  buggy. 

RL:      So  this  was  in  190?.   Then  your  brother  got  into 
business  difficulties.   Is  that  right? 

Lyon:    Here's  strictly  the  way  he  operated.  And  I 

hesitate  even  today  to  tell  you.  When  he  needed 
money  ha  wrote  me.   He  said  that  the  firm,  Lyon, 


*See  Appendix  II  for  a  full  account  of  the  partnership, 


Lyon:    McKlnney,  Smith,  decided  it  wasn't  worthwhile 

trying  to  buck  the  big  stores  down  there  in  Los 
Angeles  and  so  they  would  go  out  of  business. 

Ed.  said  to  me,  "I've  got  to  have  $5»000, 
Harvey,  to  pay  back  my  share  to  Lyon,  MoKinney, 
Smith,  as  they  are  going  out  of  business.  You've 
got  to  borrow  it  for  me  some  way. " 

So  I  called  on  Mr.  Palmantier,  the  president 
of  the  bank  in  Oakland.   I  said,  "My  brother  has 
written  me  a  sad  letter." 

He  said,  "Harvey,  stop,  I  know  what  you're 
going  to  say.   You're  going  to  ask  me  to  loan  your 
brother  some  money.   I'll  loan  you  some  money, 
Harvey,  whatever  you  need.   It's  going  to  your 
brother,  but  you're  the  responsible  one.   Is  that 
so?" 

I  said,  "Yes." 

He  said,  "All  right,  what  do  you  want?" 

I  said,  $5,000  is  what  Ed  needs." 

He  said,  "All  right,  here  it  is." 

That  was  typical  of  my  life  with  Ed  as  far  as 
finances  went.  But  he  was  my  brother  and... 

RL:      What  could  you  do? 

Lyon:    What  could  I  do?  Thank  you.   You're  the  dramatic 
one. 

HL:      So  you  lent  Ed  the  money? 

Lyon:    Yes.   It  was  a  relatively  small  amount  for  me.   It 
was  for  my  brother.  And  as  the  president  of  the 
bank  said,  "It's  you  I'm  banking  on.   I  know  you 
and  I'm  not  afraid  to  loan  you  whatever  reasonable 
amount  you'd  like  to  have  even  though  I  know  you're 
giving  it  to  your  brother  to  pay  off  his  obligations. 
You're  the  one  I'm  looking  to." 


Lyon:        That's  a  typical  Illustration  of  how  Ed.  and  I 
got  along.   If  he  had  to  have  some  money  I  lent  it 
to  him.  That  became  an  unfortunate  situation  later 
as  you  know  from  what  I  have  told  you. 

I  forgot  to  mention  I  had  taken  in  a  fine  man 
to  help  me  as  a  foreman.  He  was  a  man  that  I 
wanted  to  keep.  But  they  say  blood  is  thicker 
than  water.  Mr.  Warnook  put  the  pressure  on  me  not 
to  turn  him  out  if  I  felt  I  had  to  take  Ed  in.   So 
I  said,  "All  right."  And  I  kept  him  on  working  on 
the  vans. 

Ed,  very  soon  after  that,  developed  a  sciatica 
in  one  of  his  limbs*   It  was  completely  serious, 
causing  him  to  remain  in  bed  for  about  a  year.  During 
all  that  time  I  paid  him  the  same  salary  that  I  took 
because  he  was  my  brother.  Sciatica,  I  felt,  was 
enough  for  him  to  take  care  of  alone. 

RL:      You  did  keep  Mr.  Warnook  on? 

Lyon:    Yes.   He  was  quite  a  faithful  man  and  a  good 
foreman. 

i 

RL:      I  understand  that  in  your  partnership  with  Ed  some 
times  he  was  in  Los  Angeles  and  sometimes  here. 

Lyon:    Yes,  that  was  another  thing  that  was  troublesome. 
Ed  was  a  good  talker  and  a  good  looker.  He 
convinced  certain  friends  In  Los  Angeles  that  they 
should  start  a  Lyon  storage  and  moving  company.   He 
wanted  to  be  a  big  man.  He  said  to  some  friends, 
"Let's  start  a  furniture  store,  because  there  is 
a  common  interest  in  a  way,  selling  furniture  and 
then  having  to  put  it  away."  He  thought  it  would 
be  the  smart  thing  to  do. 

I  did  not  know  that  Ed  never  had  over  $2,500 
in  real  money  to  invest  anywhere.  The  furniture 
business  was  not  a  money  maker  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
they  had  to  close  out  the  furniture  store.  Ed 
wrote  me  that  he'd  have  to  come  back  to  Oakland  to 
earn  a  living  with  me  because  their  firm  down  there 
was  closing  out  the  furniture  interest.   I  said  to 
Ed,  "All  right,  you  may  come  up  here."  So  he  was 
my  partner  here. 


HL:      Why  do  you  think  Ed  was  so  unsuccessful,  and  you 
were  so  successful? 

Lyon:    It  started  with  why  was  I  different  from  Ed  and 

Will  [W.  Parker  Lyon]?  The  main  thing  that  I  see 
was  that  I  was  mother's  little  boy.   She  told  me 
in  so  many  words.   She  said,  "Harvey,  I  want  you 
to  go  to  college.   I  want  to  have  one  son  who  values 
an  education.   I  want  you  to  believe  me,  your 
mother."  And  my  mother  and  I  got  along  fine, 
because  I  believed  her,  and  she  did  everything  she 
could  to  make  me  a  solid  citizen. 

Mrs.  L:   It  was  Harvey's  personal  interest  in  everyone  he 

moved,  and  to  do  it  the  best  and  most  honest  way  he 
could.  And  he  had  longtime  employees,  in  the  office 
and  in  the  moving,  he  could  count  on,  some  forty  to 
forty-five  years.   They  were  devoted  to  him. 


Horses  in  the  Moving  Business 


RL:      Today,  you  were  going  to  tell  me  about  your  storage 
and  moving  business.  I  would  really  like  to  hear 
about  those  pioneer  days I 

Lyon:    Yes,  I  started  about  190? — fifty  years  of  running  a 
business  myself  with  the  aid  in  general  of  very 
efficient  and  loyal  help.   That  is  one  thing  I'm 
grateful  for. 

Mrs.  L:  His  was  a  very  cooperative  group.  His  secretary, 
Margaret  Towne,  was  the  one  who  carried  on  through 
all  his  years. 

HL:      What  time  did  you  get  up  on  a  business  day? 

Lyon:    In  my  early  years  I  awakened  every  workday  morning, 
six  days  a  week,  at  5*^5  a.m.  and  sat  down  to  an 
excellent  breakfast  of  toast  and  two  eggs,  honey, 
grapefruit,  six  prunes,  two  apricots,  four  cups  of 
coffee — all  prepared  and  shared  by  a  wonderful 
cook,  my  wife  Eleanor.   I  was  at  my  stable  starting 
the  vans  at  7  a.m.  The  above  is  still  my  daily 


Left:  One  Pierce 
Arrow  driven  by 
Harvey  Lyon  moves 
10,120  Ibs.  from 
Gilroy  to  San  Rafael, 
c.  1916. 
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String  of  carriages  being  pulled  by  Pierce 
Arrow  to  storage  from  Alameda.   Harvey  Lyon 
in  picture. 


MOVING  BY  LYON 
HORSES,  PIERCE  ARROWS,  AND  TRUCKS 


Harvey  Lyon  driving  Pierce  Arrow  in 
circus  parade,  Oakland,  c.  1916. 


Lyon:    program.   It's  hard  for  friends  of  mine  to  believe 
that.   I  still  get  up,  as  I  approach  my  ninetieth 
birthday,  as  I  always  did  at  5:30  in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  L:  Harvey,  you  tell  about  your  horses. 

Lyon:    I  did  take  quite  a  pride  in  what  were  called 

Arabian  horses.  They  were  heavyweight  and  I  had 
polished  brass  for  harness  and  they  did  make  a 
beautiful  team.  They  weighed  about  2200  pounds. 
I  paid  about  $400  apiece  for  the  horses.  All  of  my 
twenty- two  were  not  Arabian.  Some  were  cheaper, 
but  they  were  good  horses.  About  half  a  dozen  of 
the  lot  were  Arabian.  I  figured  it  was  a  good 
investment  for  me  and  people  liked  to  have  a  nice 
team  drive  up  in  front  of  them.  We  had  fine,  big 
Arabian  horses. 

I  bought  a  horse  from  a  man  who  was  honest 
enough  to  tell  me  the  horse  was  blind,  but  he  said, 
"Mr.  Lyon,  you  can  use  him.  He's  Just  as  good- 
looking  a  horse  as  your  other  brave  young  horses. 
He  is  heavy,  weighs  about  2000  pounds  and  you  can 
put  him  in  the  middle  hitch  and  he  won't  know  what 
it's  all  about,  you  can  say  giddap,  and  you've  got 
your  horse  cheap. "  Do  you  know  what  happened?  We 
put  him  in  the  middle.  The  driver  climbed  up  on 
the  seat  and  he  said,  "Giddap, "  and  what  happened? 
The  horse  in  the  middle  started  kicking.  He 
couldn't  see.  He  didn't  know  what  he  was  being 
asked  to  do,  and  he  panicked.  The  fellow  on  the 
seat  beside  him  jumped  Just  in  time  to  save  his  life. 

I  called  the  man  who  sold  him  to  me  and  said, 
"You  told  me  the  truth.   You  told  me  he  was  blind, 
but  you  didn't  tell  me  he  would  kick  the  life  out 
of  whatever  he  was  asked  to  do.  What '11  I  do  now?" 
He  said  he  would  get  me  about  $25  for  him  as  horsemeat 
over  here  in  Emeryville.  He  did,  and  I  repaired  the 
van. 

RL:      So  you  were  at  your  stables  by  seven  in  the  morning? 
Mrs.  L:   Yes,  before  seven. 

Lyon:    You've  heard  me  say  that  I  had  a  warehouse  at  28th 
and  Grove.  Somebody  built  that  building  for  me  and 


Lyon:    rented  it  to  me.   It  was  20  feet  wide  and  100  feet 
long.   I  added  a  little  to  it  and  made  it  125  feet 
until  it  touched  my  building  half  way  through  the 
block.  Both  buildings  were  ironclad,  not  at  all 
safe  from  fire.  I  have  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to 
the  general  public  in  Oakland  saying  that  I  had  this 
new  building  ready  to  take  care  of  all  the  needs  of 
Oakland  a  long  time  to  come.   I  found  that  this 
advertising  brought  business.  I  soon  found  that  I 
had  my  ten-hour  day, 

My  building  had  a  gutter  in  front  of  it. 
Almost  every  day  in  rainy  weather  my  vans'  wheels 
would  sink  down  about  a  half  a  foot  into  the  mud. 
And  I  would  maybe  be  an  hour  getting  them  Jacked  up 
and  getting  them  across  that  mud.  I  soon  learned 
the  lack  of  business  Judgment  in  having  that  to 
contend  with.   I  remedied  that  by  putting  in  a 
heavy  sidewalk  that  took  away  that  difficulty.  My 
barn  man  lived  upstairs  there,  he  helped  hitch  up 
the  horses  in  the  morning,  Jack  up  the  van  and  the 
horses  would  struggle  and  pull  it  out  of  the  mud. 

Mrs.  Lt  You  ought  to  tell  about  your  buggy  and  your  mother 
and  her  horse,  how  every  day  Harvey's  man  took  the 
horse  and  buggy  to  his  mother  at  12th  and  West. 

Lyon:    We  had  a  lovely  family  horse  that  I  had  the  barn 
man  hook  up  every  day  when  it  was  not  raining  and 
take  my  father  and  mother  for  a  ride.   I  don't  know 
how  many  people  have  told  me,  "We  want  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  Lyon,  for  knowing  you,  because  we're  Baptists 
as  you  are,  and  the  first  welcome  we  had  to  Oakland 
was  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyon  came  to  take  me  out  to 
ride  in  their  phaeton. 

RL:      Were  the  horses  stabled  right  by  the  warehouse? 
Lyon:    Yes. 

Mrs.  L:  Harvey's  horses  were  beautiful.  His  mother  and 
father  Just  waited  every  day  for  the  horse  and 
buggy  to  come,  and  then  almost  every  day  his  father 
and  mother  would  come  up  and  see  me  up  on  Grand 
Avenue. 


Lyon:    I  had  a  place  at  home  where  we  charged  the  battery 
of  my  mother's  car.  She'd  drive  into  the  stable 
and  we'd  plug  in.  There  were  several  times  she'd 
come  home  and  say,  "Harvey,  will  you  please  go  up 
to  that  electrolier  in  front  of  the  City  Hall, 
you  know  where  it  is,  Harvey,  and  untangle  my 
electric  car  and  tow  it  home?" 

EL:      What's  an  electrolier,  a  streetlight? 

Lyon:    Yes,  a  streetlight.  She  caught  the  electrolier 

and  it  stopped  her  car.  My  barn  man  would  go  around 
and  put  in  another  battery,  enough  to  get  home,  and 
charge  it  up. 

RLt      What  was  a  team  of  horses,  was  it  two  horses,  or 
four?  How  many  did  you  hitch  up? 

Lyon:    I  have  a  picture  here  of  a  two-horse  van  bringing 
furniture  from  San  Francisco  after  the  fire.  It 
was  not  the  day  of  the  fire,  because  horses  wouldn't 
have  been  allowed  over  there.  The  horses  are  pulling 
what  we  call  a  dropneck  or  turtleneok  vanload  of 
furniture.  It  was  Just  an  open,  big  truck. 

The  work  day  then  was  ten  hours  for  men  and 
for  the  office.  A.  Schilling  and  Co.  was  a  ten-hour 
day.   They  had  to  fill  ten  hours  with  good  service, 
and  they. did.   It  was  a  six-day  week. 

Mrs.  L:  Harvey,  I  remember  the  time  when  you  were  moving 
someone  up  into  the  hills  of  Oakland  and  they 
phoned  you  and  said,  "Harvey,  come  and  bring  your 
car.  Put  your  oar  in  front  of  the  horses  to  go  up 
that  hill." 

Lyon:    That  was  on  Vermont  Street  right  here,  a  steep 

street.  This  showed  the  cooperative  spirit  I  tried 
to  have  with  my  competitors.  They  had  a  wonderful 
oar  that  they  used  for  towing.  It  was  a  foreign 
make  but  it  had  tremendous  power.  I  would  phone 
Bekins  and  say,  "I'm  on  Vermont  Avenue  and  I  need 
to  get  to  the  top.  I've  got  my  three  big  horses; 
in  fact  I've  got  two  more  of  mine,  and  I  can't  pull 
it  up.  Will  you  please  send  up  your  Stutz  power 
oar?" 


BL: 


Lyont        And  they  would.  I  can  yet  see  one  of  my  men 
sitting  on  one  of  my  two  front  horses,  pounding 
them  and  the  Stutz  out  in  front  of  them.   I  had 
five  men  on  five  horses  and  the  Stutz.   I  got  to 
the  top.   Then,  how  was  I  going  to  get  down?  I 
was  loaded.   I  knew  what  to  do.  And  the  city  of 
Oakland  didn't  care.   (There  was  no  election  the 
way  there  is  now.)  [April,  19733  I  took  a  chain 
and  wrapped  that  chain  around  my  wheels,  around 
Just  one  of  the  inside  wheels,  and  let  the  van 
down.  That  chain  around  the  wheel  dug  a  trench  in 
the  roadbed  all  the  way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.   I  didn't  need  to  have  any  horse  in  front. 
With  the  brake  on  the  van,  which  was  good,  and  the 
chain  making  its  own  path  I  got  to  the  bottom.  No 
complaint  from  the  city  or  anybody. 

Anybody  in  Oakland  knows  they  don't  want  to  get 
near  Vermont  Street. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  you  switched  from  horses  to  motor 
transportation?  When  did  you  get  rid  of  your  horses? 

I  had  bought  half  a  dozen  vans  that  I  changed 
quickly  to  Pierce  Arrow  vans  of  which  I  could  be 
proud.  One  I  bought  from  Pierce  Rudolph.  Pierce 
Rudolph  was  Doctor  Rudolph.  He  owned  some  vans  and 
a  small  warehouse  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  very 
cooperative.  Anybody  who  wanted  to  deal  with  Pierce 
Rudolph  —  all  right,  more  luck  to  you  because  they're 
good.  Everybody  said  that.  It  was  true. 

I  guess  you  Just  don't  say,  "Today  I'm  going 
on  the  streets  with  fine  new  vans."  You  get  one, 
and  you  like  it,  and  your  customers  ask  you  to 
send  one  of  your  new  vans,  and  how  many  have  you  got. 

Mrs.  L:  Harvey,  your  horses  had  to  be  given  up  because  it 
was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  take  care  of  that 
many  horses  on  29th  Street.   I  even  remember  when 
they  had  pneumonia. 

Lyont    Yes,  that  was  the  carriage  horse.   I  sat  up  all 

night  with  the  horse  giving  the  horse  whatever  the 
doctor  told  me  to  give  him.   I  could  hold  the 
horse's  mouth  open.  I  slept  on  a  bale  of  hay. 
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Yesterday  I  was  told  you  may  soon  be 
moving  or  storing.  Wishing  to  save 
you  a  phone  call  that  might  be  an 
annoyance,  may  I  take  this  method 
of  saying  that  Lyon  Storage  &  Mov 
ing  Co.  would  like  to  serve  you.  Just 
call  Humbolt  3-3404  when  it  is  con 
venient.  Would  you  like  one  of  our 
free  Moving  Day  Kits? 
Sincerely, 


"LET  LYON  GUARD  YOUR  GOODS" 


Mrs.  L:  When  he  moved  his  business  from  29th  Street  to 

Broadway  he  gave  up  his  horses.  He  had  no  horses 
on  Broadway. 

RL:      That  was  1916? 

Mrs.  L:  Yes.  Horses  became  a  very  great  problem. 

Advertising:  Parades  and  Other  Techniques 


RL: 
Lyon: 


RL: 
Lyon: 


What  about  your  motto,  "Let  Lyon  Guard  Your  Goods." 
Did  you  ever  try  to  copyright  it? 

I  paid  an  attorney  to  copyright  that  motto  for  me 
My  attorney  looked  it  up,  for  which  he  charged  me 
$50 »  which  was  okay.  He  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you 
that  you  cannot  copyright  a  service.  If  you  are 
making  cardboard  boxes  and  there  was  a  trick  about 
making  them,  you  could  copyright  any  motto  you  put 
on  them.  But  for  Just  an  advertising  slogan,  you 
can't  get  a  copyright,11 


Did  you  use  your  horses  much  for  parades? 
advertising? 


For 


My  father  was  the  showman  of  the  family.   My  father 
rode  the  horse.  We'd  give  him  an  Arabian  horse 
and  a  good  saddle.  He  would  always  be  appointed 
an  officer  of  the  parade. 

I  really  didn't  fool  with  horses  in  parades. 
I  did  get  in  parades  with  lions,  1-i-o-n-s.   I  had 
two  beautiful  lions.   I  had  a  way  of  purchasing 
from  the  White  House  in  San  Francisco  a  mechanical 
lion  that  they  would  buy  Just  before  Christmas. 
I  knew  that  they  wouldn't  sell  it  because  it  was 
an  expensive  toy.  The  lion  would  shake  his  head 
and  growl  and  wag  his  tail.   I  would  make  a  deal  to 
buy  it  for  about  $150. 


RL: 


How  big  were  they? 
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Lyon:    Lifesize,  Just  plugged  into  the  wall.   The  lion  would 
wag  his  head.  His  Jaw  would  drop  and  he  would  growl 
and  would  move  his  tail.   I  think  I  got  a  bargain. 
The  White  House  was  glad  to  make  a  sale  because  the 
Christmas  season  had  passed.   It  wasn't  anything  for 
a  child  to  play  with. 

That  was  one  lion.   Then  I  had  a  customer  who 
had  a  real  lionskin  rug  spread  out  on  the  floor. 
This  man  knew  that  I  was  an  oddity  (I  guess  it  was 
good  to  be  an  oddity  if  it  brought  me  business! ). 
This  man  said,  "Mr.  Lyon,  I  want  to  give  you  my 
lionskin.   You  can  take  it  and  there's  a  man  out  in 
Walnut  Creek  who  will  make  a  real  lion,  Just  copying 
the  artificial  lion  you  have.  Then  you'll  have  a 
pair  of  lions." 

Now  the  only  thing  I  had  to  be  careful  about 
was  this:   I  had  the  last  spot  in  the  parade. 
There's  a  machine  called  a  calliope.   It  is  operated 
usually  by  burning  coal.  The  parade  would  stop  at 
the  crossings  where  the  calliope  was  starting  to 
play  and  the  coals  were  accumulating  under  my  rubber 
tires.  When  stopped  at  the  parade,  I  had  to  get  out 
and  watch  what  was  happening  under  the  automobile. 
I  got  by  all  right  with  a  reasonable  expense.  Now 
I  still  have  those  two  lions. 

Once  I  anchored  one  of  them  on  my  lawn  where  I 
was  living  in  Piedmont,  one  of  my  nice  homes,  instead 
of  a  deer.   You  should  have  heard  my  neighbors! 

RL:      What  sort  of  parade  was  this  that  you  were  in? 

Lyon:    It  was  a  circus  parade.  The  circus  was  in  front  of 

me.   It  helped  my  publicity,  I  figured.   I  found  that 
Oakland  citizens  were  betting  among  each  other  as 
to  whether  or  not  Harvey  Lyon  would  be  in  the  parade 
today.  So  figured  I  had  to  go  sometimes.  They 
would  bet  $5«  One  man  would  bet  $5  that  I  would  be 
in  and  somebody  would  take  him  up  Just  for  sport. 

HL:      Did  you  ever  have  any  live  lions? 

Lyon:    No,  I  never  had  a  live  lion.  Once  a  lady  came  in 
my  office  and  wanted  to  borrow  one  of  my  lions. 
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SAFETY  IN  MOVING 
SAFE  HANDLING 
SAFELY  STORED 


let  Lyon  Guard  Your  Goods" 

For  5  4  years  this  slogan 
has  guided  California™ 


3400  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND       PHONE  HUMBOLDT  3-3404 


Is  everything  you  own 
tied  up  in  the  move? 


Let  Lyon  guard  your  goods. 


Because  we  care  about  performance.  Modem  vans,  careful  handling,  expert  packing. 
Finest  storage  facilities.  Dependable  local,  long  distance  and  worldwide  moving  service. 

San  Francisco  •  626-2717  BeSmont  •  593-2181 

Oakland  •  562-3460 


Lyon:    "I  don't  want  you  to  charge  me  anything  because 
it  will  be  publicity  for  you.   I  want  to  have  it 
for  a  month  or  so,  and  I'll  give  you  complimentary 
tickets  to  "Born  Free*  [a  movie].   I  have  a  window 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue  in  San  Francisco. w   I  quickly 
made  a  deal.   She  put  It  in  her  station  wagon.   It 
fit  in  nicely.   She  had  it  there  for  a  month  and 
then  I  had  reserved  seats  for  "Born  Free."  This 
was  as  near  as  I  got  to  live  lions. 

I  remember  when  I  was  president  of  the  Uptown 
Association.   The  man  who  was  advising  me  in  real 
estate  matters  said,  "Here's  a  basic  subject  of 
success  in  real  estate,  that  the  buying  public  goes 
to  meet  the  spending  dollar."  Explaining  It  to  me, 
he  said,  "People  who  go  into  Oakland  to  spend  money 
don't  come  out  of  west  Oakland.   It  was  the  colored 
portion.   But  they  come  from  Broadway.   They  come 
down  from  Piedmont.  They  come  across  the  lake." 
A  lot  of  people  were  trying  to  have  a  bridge  built 
across  Lake  Merritt  at  19th  Street.   They  didn't 
get  that  done. 

That's  the  reason  I  put  my  warehouse  up  where 
Piedmont  Avenue  and  Broadway  meet.  People  asked  me 
why  I  put  up  a  clock  tower  that  cost...  Well,  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  cost  me,  about  five  or  six  thousand 
dollars.   I  said,  "Every  patient  in  Merritt  Hospital 
that  can  see  my  building  will  look  to  see  what  time 
it  is.  Then  when  they  get  well,  they  have  Lyon  move 
them."  So  many  people  have  said  to  me,  "When  I  was 
there  at  Merritt,  I  thought  that  if  I  ever  move 
again  I'm  going  to  get  Lyon  to  move  me,  because  he 
has  given  me  satisfaction  with  the  tower. " 

HL:      So  you  helped  people  and  you  helped  yourself. 


Friendly  Labor  Relations 

HL:      I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  your  workers,  your  staff. 

Lyon:    That  was  a  very  personal  matter  and  far  more  personal 
than  the  average  van  company.   We  have  a  list  here 
of  maybe  twenty  people  who  were  our  dear  friends. 
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Under  the  Clock 

An  opportunity  is  accorded  all  members  ot 
the  club  and  their  friends  to  inspect  Rotarian 
Lyon's  new  furniture  warehouse.  Harvey  has 
the  most  complete  and  "up  to  the  minute** 
warehouse  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  and 
is  anxious  all  Rotarians  shall  see  it.  As  an 
inducement  to  have  you  attend  the  luncheon 
he  has  consented  to  let  you  inspect  the  safe 
deposit  vault  without  a  guide.  You  will  also 
be  permitted  to  climb  the  clock  tower  and  see 
the  mechanism  of  a  large  tower  clock  with  its 
2500-lb.  weight.  The  program  Harvey  is  ar 
ranging  will  be  very  novel.  He  assures  us  the 
luncheon  he  will  have  served  will  be  above  the 
average,  and  the  price  will  be  the  same  as 
heretofore. 


Lyon  Fireproof  Warehouse 

Broadway  at  Piedmont  Avenue 
THURSDAY  AUGUST  2nd,    -    -    -    12:15  P.  M. 


NEW  ROSTERS 


A   few   post  cards  have   not  been   returned.    Do   you  happen  to  hold  one  of  them?    The  new  rosters  go  to 

press    this   week. 


DROPPED  IN  THE  HAT 

That  Rotarians  are  ever  ready  to  lend  assistance  to  those  in  want  was  again  demonstrated  last  Thursday 
after  Robert  McVTilliams  told  of  the  family  that  is  in  immediate  need  of  help.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  $85.66  was  dropped  in  the  hat. 


EXCUSED  ABSENCES 

Some  members  think  that  the  Secretary  can  excuse  them  when  they  phone  and  state  that  they  are  "tied 
up,"  "to  busy,"  etc.,  and  cannot  attend  the  luncheons.  The  Rules  of  the  Club  state  that  absence  from  the 
city  or  illness  are  the  only  reasons  for  an  "O.  K."  excuse.  It  is  well  to  phone  or  write  before  the  meeting 
and  give  your  reasons  for  absence — it  shows  interest  and  a  real  desire  to  cooperate — but  the  record  shows 
an  absent  mark  unless  ill  or  away.  \ 
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Lyon:    We  would  invite  them  to  our  home.  When  the  circus 
came  we  would  take  them  to  the  circus.   I  wrote  M — 
that  means  married — by  the  name  and  would  get  two 
tickets  instead  of  one.  Most  of  them  were  married. 
We'd  take  their  husbands.   We  would  do  that  for  the 
Ice  Follies.   It  was  our  pleasure. 

The  van  with  two  men  was  about  $3.50  an  hour, 
$3.50  to  $Jfr.OO  an  hour.  They  were  union  men. 
During  World  War  II  Eleanor  would  drive  up  and  down 
Broadway  with  her  machine,  usually  a  Pierce  Arrow, 
and  see  a  sailor.   "Sir,  may  I  speak  to  you  a  moment? 
Would  you  like  to  make  a  dollar  an  hour?  1*11  take 
you  to  my  warehouse  on  Broadway. "  She  got  lots  of 
people  that  way. 

When  my  sons  were  home  on  vacation  from  their 
part  in  the  war  we  paid  them  a  dollar  an  hour. 

Mrs.  L:  Dick  and  Ted  brought  their  friends  up  from  Stanford 
on  Saturdays. 

Lyon:    Now  when  I  drive  by  the  warehouse  I  can't  do  anything 
but  wish  them  the  best  of  luck.  There  are  men  working 
on  the  vans  who  know  me  so  well,  and  they  know  I'm 
glad  to  be  waving  to  them  and  they  wave  back  to  me. 
I  go  in  and  say  hello  to  the  man  who  is  running  my 
business  now.  They  are  always  ready  for  me  with  a 
check  and  a  greeting. 

The  other  evening  we  were  at  Le  Petit  Restaurant. 
On  the  way,  all  of  a  sudden  we  saw  a  big  Neptune  van 
which  is  now  the  same  as  Lyon.  All  of  a  sudden  a 
window  on  the  van  came  down.   "He-e-e-ey,  Mr.  Lyon." 
I  got  a  thrill  out  of  being  recognized  by  those  two 
men  with  the  window  down.  Do  you  know — we  were 
through  with  our  dinner  and  on  our  way  home  about 
an  hour  later  and  I  said,  "Why  look,  there's  the  van 
coming,  Eleanor I M 

By  the  time  it  got  to  us  the  windows  went 
down,  (louder)  "He-e-e-e-e-e-ey,  Mr.  Lyon."  Now 
that  gives  us  a  thrill.  There  are  men  working  for 
the  firm  now  who  are  loyal  personal  friends  of  ours. 

Mrs.  L:  They  send  us  Christmas  cards,  even  the  girls  in  the 

offic*.  Of  course,  Margaret  has  passed  away.   [Margaret 
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Mrs.  L:   Towne,  longtime  secretary.] 

Lyon:    Those  men  are  the  ones  who  give  the  public  service. 

RL:      I  see  you  were  president  of  the  Alameda  County 
Draymen's  Association. 

Lyon:    The  Draymen  in  Oakland  found  that  we  employed  a  man 
who  was  very  faithful  as  the  representative  of  the 
Draymen  in  Oakland.  He  did  a  good,  efficient  job 
for  fifteen  years. 

RL:      What  was  the  Job?  What  did  the  Draymen's  Association 
do? 

Lyon:    One  of  the  big  things  was  to  regulate  affairs  with 
the  union.   We  had  a  man  who  was  a  rarity,  Emmet t 
Hart.  He  was  our  representative.  We  paid  him  a 
reasonable  sum.  Once  we  had  a  state  convention  with 
several  hundred  movers  in  Santa  Cruz.   He  rode  down 
with  Eleanor  and  me  in  our  car.   It  thrilled  our 
hearts  to  talk  with  him,  to  hear  him  tell  about  the 
fine  books  he  had  read  lately.  He  was  so  intelligent, 
a  rare  man.  He  worked  for  us  for  fifteen  years,  and 
finally  passed  away.  He  had  a  nice  home  out  on 
Fourth  Avenue.  When  he  passed  away  I  gave  his  wife 
a  Job  in  my  office  as  a  clerk,  because  I  wanted  to 
help  her  financially.  He  had  not  saved  a  lot  of 
money,  but  everybody  liked  Emmett  Hart. 

When  the  draymen  said  they  would  strike  the  next 
week  he  would  talk  them  out  of  it.  Not  always,  of 
course.  We  had  a  strike  now  and  then,  but  not  often. 

We  were  all  heartbroken  when  he  passed  away. 
We  felt  if  we  left  something  to  him  to  be  done  it 
was  done  and  done  completely  honestly. 


Left:   First  Lyon 
warehouse,  an  iron 
clad  25  x  100  foot 
building  on  28th 
Street  near  Grove, 
Oakland,  1907. 


Mrs.  Lyon  at  Lyon  office,  1914. 


Second  Lyon  warehouse  building,  on  Claremont 
Avenue,  1908. 


Lyon  advertisement  atop  building  in  downtown 
Oakland,  1914. 


Lyon  Storage  and  Moving  office 
building,  3400  Broadway,  Oakland,  1951. 


Lyon  warehouse,  Ninth  and  Harrison  Streets, 
Oakland . 
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Strikes  and  Labor  Troubles 


RL:      Did  you  have  labor  troubles  over  the  years? 

Lyon:    Oh  yes,  from  time  to  time.   I  remember  one  time  in 
Oakland.  The  men  were  starting  to  load.  My  office 
got  me  on  the  phone.  My  office  was  then  at  l^th 
and  Broadway.  They  said,  "We're  having  trouble 
with  trying  to  load  because  as  we  approach  our  van, 
bringing  furniture  out  of  the  house,  we  find  that 
strikers  have  loosened  the  nuts  on  the  wheels." 
The  wheels  extended  out  about  six  inches  into  the 
street.  That  van  I  knew  was  going  to  San  Francisco 
on  the  ferry.   I  had  to  go  out  there  as  fast  as  I 
could.   I  had  the  buggy  horse,  and  I  phoned  the  barn 
to  get  that  horse  hitched  up  right  away.  I  stopped 
a  streetcar  going  down  Grove  Street.  The  streetcar 
people  were  friendly  to  us.   I  said  to  the  motorman, 
"Get  busy,  if  you  will,  and  drive  me  fast  to  my 
stable  at  29th  and  Grove,"  and  he  did. 

RL»      Where  was  this? 

Lyon:    It  was  about  a  mile  and  half  from  where  they  were 
loading  to  my  stable.  The  buggy  was  hitched  up. 
I  thanked  the  motorman  for  helping  me.  I  got  out 
there.   I  saw  the  men.  I  couldn't  do  anything. 
They  had  enough  sympathy  so  that  they  wouldn't 
respond  to  help  me.  They  were  doing  the  harm.   I 
knew  I  had  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  watch  that  van 
over  there,  because  the  men  did  try  on  the  ferry 
going  over  to  loosen  it  up.   I  had  to  tighten  it  UP 
and  appear  to  think  it  was  funny.   I  don't  remember 
the  conclusion — it  was  nothing  serious,  but  it  was 
a  worrisome  situation.  It  was  continuing  all  around 
Oakland. 

RL:      When  did  your  men  Join  a  union? 

Lyon:    When  the  unions  were  first  formed.   It's  been  a  give 
and  take,  a  rise  and  fall — now  and  then  a  strike. 
There  was  a  union  man,  Charlie  Reel,  who  got  away 
with  $100,000  from  the  union,  and  yet  he  had  a 
Pierce  Arrowl   He  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  he  could 
work  in  my  warehouse  after  he  had  stolen  the  money 
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Lyon:    from  the  union.   I  said,  "You  don't  even  understand 
how  to  handle  furniture." 

Mrs.  L:   But  you  remember,  Harvey,  you  and  your  friend  Ben 
Nutter,  the  Oakland  airport  man,  you  and  he  were 
in  that  strike  and  settled  it. 

Lyon:    That  is  true.  We  would  get  up  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  would  go  and  see  Charlie  Reel  and 
say,  "Charlie  Reel,  your  men  are  calling  a  strike 
today.  We  don't  want  a  strike."  And  we  wouldn't 
have  a  strike.   (When  I  learned  that  he  had  stolen 
$100,000 — maybe  we  should  have  done  something  about 
it  somehow.   It  developed  that  his  wife  knew  about 
it.) 

t  saw  Ben  Nutter  the  day  before  yesterday. 
I  do  get  a  thrill  out  of  the  friendship  of  these 
leading  men. 

RL:      How  did  you  get  on,  by  and  large,  with  the  union 
leaders? 

Lyon:    This  is  something  confidential,  so  you  will  see  if 
you  want  to  mention  it.  I  mentioned  that  a  van  and 
two  man  were  $3-50  to  $4.00  an  hour.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  now?  It's  about,  per  man,  in  the  40' s — 
$80.00  for  two  men.   $80.00! 

RL:      When  was  it  $3.50? 

Mrs.  L:   I'm  sure  it  was  around  1916  and  1917.   That  was  good 
money  even  then. 

Lyon:    Something  was  unusual  about  our  firm  but  we  did 

enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  people  who  worked  for 
us.  They  did  work  for  us  so  much  better  and  they 
were  so  much  happier  about  it. 

Mrs.  L:  Very  loyal  and  very,  very  honest. 

RL:      After  Charlie  Reel  did  you  have  continuing  relation 
ships  with  the  union  leadership? 

Mrs.  L:   Oh  yes,  everybody  had  to.  And  you  remember,  you 
used  to  be  asked  to  go  down  and  speak  to  them  at 


Mrs.  L:   their  building  down  there. 
well. 


I  can  remember  very 


Lyon:    Yes,  I've  had  some  good  talks. 

RL:      What  were  most  strikes  about?  Higher  wages? 

Lyon:    Most  strikes  have  been  so  unreasonable.  They've 
lasted,  maybe  six  months,  and  everybody  is  a  loser. 
The  strikers  are  losers.   I  have  no  suggestion  to 
offer  other  than  for  people  to  try  to  be  reasonable. 
Don't  strike  six  months  and  then  the  probability 
is  you  won't  be  getting  as  much  when  you  do  finally 
sign  up  as  if  you  talked,  things  over  for  maybe  thirty 
days  and  used  the  brains  that  God  started  you  with. 

RL:      You  obviously  were  a  very  generous  employer.   Do 
you  think  that  truck  drivers  and  moving  men  could 
have  got  the  wages  they  deserve  without  striking? 
They  could  have  got  them  from  you,  but  what  about  the 
other  employers? 

Lyon:    I  wouldn't  say  that  but  I  would  say,  "Don't  wait 
six  months  to  have  to  do  it."  You'll  be  getting 
tired  after  six  months.   The  employers  have  an 
understanding  of  what  is  right.  Most  employers 
have  had  an  education  in  matters  of  strikers  and 
how  reason  should  be  used  and  not  trying  with  Just 
big  clubs  to  force  agreement. 


labor! 


I  don't  think  I'm  prepared  to  give  a  talk  on 


The  Waterfront  Strike  of  193^L  Defense  of  Piedmont 


RL:      You  were  going  to  tell  me  today  about  the  strike  in 
Piedmont,  and  what  you  did.  What  year  was  that? 

Lyon:    193^.   It  was  a  thrilling  experience  for  me.   You 
know  of  my  sort  of  boyish  interest  in  what  is 
happening,  and  this  was  a  thrill  to  get  an  invitation 
to  come  and  take  charge  of  the  police  of  Piedmont  for 
about  a  week  during  the  strike  that  occurred  in 
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RLt      Who  was  striking  at  the  time? 

Lyon:    Those  striking  were  the  longshoremen  on  the  water 
front  in  San  Francisco  and  they  came  over  into 
Piedmont  where  the  Standard  Oil  stations  were. 
There  were  two  big  Standard  Oil  stations  in  Piedmont, 
one  up  in  what  is  now  the  center  of  Piedmont,  and 
the  other  down  where  Piedmont  touches  Oakland. 
That  reminds  me  of  a  restaurant  man  who  lived  in 
Piedmont --when  he  came  to  go  home  at  night  he  found 
he  was  prohibited  from  entering  his  own  community. 
He  wrote  me  a  letter  later:   "Dear  Mr.  Lyon,   I  an 
so  grateful  to  you  for  keeping  me  out  of  my  home 
because  I  knew  you  were  doing  it  for  my  safety.   I 
went  back  to  my  restaurant  in  Oakland  just  over  the 
line,  and  I  slept  on  one  of  my  tables  knowing  my 
family  was  okay. " 

Wallace  Alexander  was  the  man  who  invited  me, 
calling  down  to  Pleasanton  where  I  was  staying  with 
a  friend.  He  not  only  invited  me,  but  when  anyone 
around  Piedmont  said,  "Wallace  Alexander  wants  you," 
you  answered,  because  Mr.  Wallace  Alexander  was  a 
prince  of  a  man — we  all  thought  and  think. 

Oscar  Sutro,  of  the  big  Sutro  family  in  San 
Francisco  helped  too.  He  had  a  home  at  the  head 
of  Oakland  Avenue  in  Piedmont.  He  had  a  chauffeur 
and  went  around  to  the  thirty-two  entrances  from 
Oakland  into  Piedmont  supplying  hot  coffee  to  those 
who  were  staying  awake  all  night  to  guard  the 
entrances. 

Where  they  didn't  have  enough  guns  they  got 
pick  handles.  The  city  bought  pick  handles  right 
away  for  their  use. 

RL:      What  was  the  threat?  What  were  people  afraid  of  in 
Piedmont? 

Lyon:    Who  was  the  biggest  man  on  the  waterfront  in  San 
Francisco?  Harry  Bridges.  He  was  directing  what 
he  thought  was  a  smart  thing  to  get  the  union  men 
whatever  they  wanted  to  ask  for.   They  thought  that 
with  all  the  monied  and  very  highly  respected  people 
In  Piedmont — if  they  would  work  through  them  they 
could  get  what  they  wanted.  But  they  were  mistaken. 
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Lyon:        In  about  four  or  five  days  of  the  strike  keeping 
everything  shut  off — nobody  could  buy  any  gasoline 
in  Piedmont  or  the  waterfront  in  San  Francisco — the 
authorities  decided  it  was  time  to  get  busy.  They 
then  asked  me  to  help  break  the  strike.  Because  I 
was  a  young  fellow  and  they  thought  aggressive,  and 
enjoyed  perhaps  a  little  activity.   I  had  the 
backing  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  Wallace 
Alexander  and  the  police. 

I  entered  the  Job  with  real  enthusiasm.  We 
went  out  to  Emeryville  where  a  Standard  Oil  truck 
was  standing,  pointed  towards  Piedmont  Just  waiting 
for  the  bodyguard  to  come  from  Piedmont,  outriders 
on  motorcycles.  I  had  instructions  from  the  police 
chief  of  Piedmont  to  keep  my  eyes  on  the  windows 
as  we  drove  by,  because  that's  where  they  had  learned 
the  people  who  were  trying  to  make  trouble  sat  with 
their  rifles  ready  to  work. 

RL:      Why  did  people  feel  they  needed  so  much  police 
protection? 

Lyon:    Because  so  much  depended  on  the  people  who  lived  in 
Piedmont.  Mr.  Dollar  had  a  big  home  there,  Sammy 
Dollar,  and,  as  I  mentioned,  Wallace  Alexander,  and 
Dr.  Gerbode  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Gerbode  has  since 
passed  away  as  you  may  have  heard.  They  were  such 
important  people. 

The  only  thing  I  had  to  bother  about  was  to 
get  my  gun  back.   I  had  a  very  fine  shotgun  for 
hunting.   Somebody  thought  well  of  it  too.   I  was 
about  six  weeks  tracing  it  through  the  police. 


Government  Regulation 


RL:      How  was  your  business  affected  by  federal  and  state 
legislation  regulating  moving  and  storage  during 
the  New  Deal? 

Lyon:    We  were  required  to  show  proof  that  we  were 

legitimate  movers.   For  some  reason  my  volume  was 
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Lyon:    such  that  they  asked  me  to  bring  my  books  over  to 
San  Francisco.  What  I  took  over  satisfied  them 
that  I  was  a  legitimate  mover  and  entitled  to  have 
my  rights  continue. 

I  told  you  a  little  about,  for  example,  Utah. 
Its  rights  were  sold  rather  recently  for  $100,000 
to  a  firm  that  would  be  the  only  one  that  could 
load  and  unload  in  and  out  of  Utah.  But  they  were 
compensated  enough  to  make  it  worthwhile  to  make 
that  payment.   It's  a  striking  example  of  what  did 
happen. 

I  remember,  for  example,  the  firm  to  whom  I 
had  sold  in  Oakland — they  took  over  my  business  and 
I  was  operating  under  their  direction — remarked,  to 
me  they  would  willingly  give  $10,000  if  they  had 
not  made  a  deal  with  the  government.  They  had 
thought  the  deal  to  be  in  their  interest  but  they 
found  it  was  an  expensive  deal,  because  it  was  a 
new  thing  to  everybody  throughout  the  country. 

There  was  one  division  of  the  country  called 
the  Eleven  Western  States.   That  was  the  western 
half  of  the  United  States.   It  happened  that  Utah 
was  out  of  that  original  design  so  it  had  to  be  taken 
care  of  otherwise. 

That  merely  is  to  show  how  we  began  to  be 
regulated  in  the  New  Deal  beginning  in  193^-   I  was 
in  favor  of  it  because  there  was  so  much  wlldcatting 
of  business,  cutting  of  each  others'  throats  in  price 
and  in  service.   It  was  a  step  forward,  we  all  felt, 
but  any  step  like  that  has  to  be  looked  at  in  two 
ways.   In  general  we  looked,  at  it  reasonably. 

RL:      Do  you  think  it  made  it  much  harder  for  people  to 
start  in  business? 

Lyon:    It  took  a  little  time  to  make  everybody  understand 
why  it  was  good.   They  had  to  show  there  was  a  need 
for  that  business.  Lots  of  times  the  petitions  to 
start — some  local  fellow  thought  he  could  get  a 
little  fly-by-night  van  and  stand,  on  the  corner  and 
get  Jobs — oftentimes  those  petitions  were  denied. 
The  industry  needed  policing. 
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Lyon:         I  don't  want  to  speak  of  competition  as  unfair. 
We  often  get  completely  fair  competition.   But  the 
big  thing  In  our  business  which  is  difficult  is 
for  a  firm  to  tell  its  solicitors  to  go  out  and  get 
the  business.   There  is  a  United  States  rule 
requiring  that  you  give  an  estimate  and  that  your 
estimate  must  be  within  a  certain  limitation. 

Mrs.  L:  Harvey  tried  to  be  very  honest  about  estimates. 

Lyon:    Everything  was  pretty  much  wide  open  before  1934 
and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  Congress  passed  laws 
that  opened  up  the  United  States  by  district.  There 
were  eleven  different  states  called  the  Western 
Division.  They  had  very  much  the  same  rates. 


Business  Competition 


RL:      Mr.  Lyon,  I  want  to  ask  about  business  conrDetltion, 
other  large  moving  firms  like  Beklns. 

Mrs.  L:   Your  question  about  the  Beklns  family  is  very 

interesting  because  it  happened  that  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  I  was  born  and  raised,  I  went  to  this  Baptist 
church  where  I  met  Ruth  Bekins  and  she  became  my 
friend.  We  were  friends  before  Harvey  and.  I  were 
married.   Milo,  the  older  brother,  and.  I  always 
danced  together  and  had  very  lovely  social  times 
together.   I  knew  her  mother  and  father.  The  strange 
thing  was  that  the  Bekins  family  had.  a  warehouse  in 
Los  Angeles.   It  was  not  a  fireproof  building  and 
it  burned.   He  was  forced  out  of  business  practically. 
That  was  when  whoever  controlled  business  at  that 
time  in  Los  Angeles  said,  "You're  out  of  business." 

RL:      When  was  this? 

Mrs.  L:  A  year  or  two  before  I  was  married,  about  1912. 
Then  Milo  took  over.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
Harvey's  too.  Then  we  had  many  combinations  of 
get-togethers  due  to  the  association.  They  were 
always  most  gracious  and.  when  we  went  down  to  Los 
Angeles  for  this  last  national  convention  to  have 
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Mrs.  L:   Milo  hug  and.  kiss  me  Just  simply  amazed  me.   The 
thing  is  that  these  associations  are  almost  from 
our  childhood.   Here  in  Oakland,  I  think  they  were 
conscious  of  this  and  were  always  very  respectful 
of  Harvey. 

RL:      So  Bekins  is  basically  from  Southern  California. 
Mrs.  L:  That's  right. 

HL:      Mr.  Lyon,  your  wife  mentioned  Bekins.  You  were  in 
a  very  competitive  business  with  a  narrow  profit 
margin,  how  did  you  deal  with  the  competition? 

Lyon:    Bekins  goes  out  to  get  the  business  and  they  get 

the  business,  and  they  don't  need  to  do  that  to  get 
the  business.   I'm  dealing  with  a  man  now.   I  said 
to  him,  "There's  plenty  of  business.  Be  honest 
about  it.   If  you  have  a  Job  you  are  figuring  and 
you  figure  it  will  cost  $1,000  to  move  this  party 
down  to  Visalia,  why  don't  you  say  $1,000  instead 
of  saying  $500  when  you  know  it's  going  to  be  $1,000?" 

There  is  that  competition.   I  don't  care  to  have 
an  argument  with  Bekins  about  it.  But  the  firm  I 
represent  tells  me  that  they  are  one  of  the  most 
difficult  firms  to  keep  their  men  from  going  out 
and  estimating,  say,  $800  when  they  know  it  will  be 
$1,200.   That's  not  an  exaggeration.   I'll  admit 
that  I'm  not  going  from  door  to  door  figuring  myself, 
but  I'm  sure  of  the  answer  I  should  have  from  Bekins, 
from  Mayflower,  and.  from  a  little  fellow  whom  I 
won't  name  here  in  time  (everybody  in  the  business 
knows  to  look  out  for  him). 

This  little  man  wrote  to  my  church  that  he's 
giving  special  discounts  of  5  percent  to  any  minister. 
That's  contrary  to  the  law.  The  church  refused  to 
talk  with  him;  they  said  we're  going  to  pay  what 
Mr.  Lyon  asks  and  what  he  says  everyone  is  charging 
except  this  one  who  frankly  comes  out  and  says  what 
is  illegal,  we  know;  but  the  church  would  rather  pay 
the  legal  price  to  a  member  of  the  church. 

RL:      What  sort  of  sanctions  can  you  bring  against  somebody 
like  that?  Is  he  violating  state  or  federal  law? 
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Lyon:    What  can  you  do?  You  can  sue.  But  what  can  you 
do  to  a  man  who  is  so  small  and  who  goes  in  and 
tries  to  steal  the  church's  business?  Life  is  short 
enough  anyhow. 

I  know  that  with  Neptune,  the  firm  I'm  associated 
with,  they  tell  their  men  who  go  out,  "I  don't  want 
you  to  come  back  with  the  order  unless  you  come 
within  10  percent  of  what  it's  going  to  be.  If  it's 
going  to  be  $1,000,  you've  got  to  charge  maybe  $1,100 
if  you  have  to,  but  you  charge  whatever  is  right." 

RL:      Did  you  send  out  salesmen  or  solicitors  to  try  to 
get  business  in  the  early  days? 

Lyon:    It  takes  a  pretty  large  firm  to  make  it  pay  to  send 
out  salesman,  partly  because  the  government  controls 
the  price  that  is  charged.  Some  firms  tell  their 
men  to  go  out  and  get  the  Job.   Others  say,  "We 
don't  want  you  to  bring  in  the  order  unless  there  Is 
a  profit  in  it." 

I  talked  with  a  solicitor  from  the  firm  who 
took  Jobs  he  knew  the  firm  would  lose  money  on. 
"Jack,  I  have  figured  some  Jobs  lately  that  you  have 
taken  for  me.   You  know  that  we  can't  do  that  Job 
for  $3,000  and  have  anything  left  in  it.   It  will 
cost  us  $3»500  probably.  But  you  got  the  order. 
That  tickles  you.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I 
can't  stay  in  business  as  your  employer  and  be  paying 
out  more  to  get  the  order  and  losing  money  on  it." 

"Well,  you  want  me  to  get  orders,  don't  you?1* 

"Jack,  I  don't  want  you  to  bring  in  an  order 
that  I  won't  make  a  profit  on.   You  stay  home  please." 

After  he'd  been  home  for  maybe  six  months  he 
said,  "Well,  Mr.  Lyon,  do  you  mind  if  I  work  for 
another  firm  now?"  That  firm  I  won't  mention  because 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  them  for  any  reason  like  this. 

I  said,  "No,  I  don't  mind  your  working  for  them." 
He's  a  nice  little  fellow. 

He  came  back  about  a  year  later  and  he  said, 
"Mr.  Lyon,  could  I  have  a  Job  again?  I  found  that  my 
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Lyon:    theory  of  getting  the  order  and  losing  my  shirt 
didn't  pay." 

RL:      What  about  competition  with  railways? 

Lyon:    Yes,  that's  a  tremendous  subject.   The  problem  is 
that  of  contalnerization.   Now,  if  you  have  a  lot 
of  furniture  to  be  shipped,  from  New  York  to 
Australia,  what  do  you  do?  Any  sizable  firm  will 
do  it  by  containerization.  They  will  take  a  big 
flat  car,  for  example,  and  build  great  big  cases 
that  look  like  box  stalls,  and  perhaps  make  a  freight 
car  that  will  be  eighty  feet  long  and  put  four 
twenty-foot  boxes  on  it.   You  call  them  boxes,  but 
they're  well  built,  and  that  train  is  given  the 
right-of-way  to  go  through  Oakland  harbor  in  forty- 
eight  hours  or  less  and  then  be  put  immediately  on 
a  freighter. 


Storage  and  "Fireproof"  Warehouses 


RL:      We've  talked  quite  a  bit  about  moving  but  not  very 
much  about  storage.   I  think  you  have  a  very 
interesting  story  to  tell  about  the  development  of 
your  warehouses  and  perhaps  some  comments  in  general. 

Lyon:    Storage  companies  required  more  money  tied  up  in 
their  business  than  Just  to  have  a  van,  probably 
a  second-hand,  van,  maybe  an  investment  of  $5»000» 
but  a  warehouse  business,  that  same  company  had  to 
have  at  least  $35,000,  $4o,000,  150,000. 

RL:      I'd  like  to  go  back  into  the  early  history  of  your 
warehouses.   Did  your  father  have  the  first  one 
built?* 

Mrs.  L:   Didn't  your  father  rent  that  warehouse  at  28th 
near  Grove  first? 


*See  Appendix  III  for  a  history  of  the  Lyons' 
warehouses. 


J'Vbruary    17,     1917 
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Lyon:    He  got  some  man  who  had  enough  money  to  build.   It 
wasn't  much  of  a  building,  twenty-five  feet  wide 
and  a  hundred  feet  or  so  deep,  but  it  was  neat. 
He  got  out  a  letter  saying  he  was  now  prepared,  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  Oakland  for  many  years  to 
cornel 

HL:      In  1911  you  built  your  first  one,  didn't  you?  The 
first  reinforced  concrete  warehouse? 

Lyon:    That's  right.  There  was  quite  a  competition  between 
Bekins  and  ourselves.  Bekins  was  building  where  they 
are  now  located  on  Grove  and  20th  about.   I  was  out 
at  29th  and  Grove.   I  got  quite  a  kick  out  of  opening 
my  doors  Just  a  little  ahead  of  Bekins,  showing  that 
Lyon,  a  young  fellow  like  me,  was  on  the  Job. 

RL:      You  must  have  done  a  lot  of  studying.   When  you 

built  your  first  so-called  fireproof  building  how 
did  you  prepare  for  that? 

Lyon:    I  had  to  learn  my  lesson  rather  early  to  cut  out 

that  word,  "fireproof,"  because  some  of  the  finest 
material  in  warehouses  were  used  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.   I  remember  one  building  that  was  a  typical 
case.   It  was  advertised,  as  fireproof.   That  building 
was  gutted  by  fire.   I  went  to  Sacramento.   I 
remember  driving  up  to  Sacramento  to  get  the 
legislature  to  change  my  name  from  Lyon  Fireproof 
Warehouse  Company,  or  whatever  typical  name  I  had 
like  that,  and  make  it  Just  Lyon  Storage  and  Moving 
Company,  which  would  be  without  the  terrific  risk, 
and  honest. 

I  had  a  fireproof --[laughing]  see  how  easily  I 
use  the  word,  fireproof — I  had  a  building.  My 
Judgment  Just  told  me  that  because  I  belonged  to 
all  the  associations  throughout  the  United  States 
and  I  read  carefully  I  did  not  want  the  risk  of 
having  a  name  that  wasn't  honest. 

In  my  warehouse  on  Broadway  I  had  a  system 
called  the  Reicheo  alarm.   It  cost  me  maybe  $20,000 
to  put  it  in  when  I  built  my  building.   It  was  a 
good  alarm.   My  building,  which  is  Just  about  the 
same  way  it  was  when  it  was  constructed  on  Broadway, 
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Lyon:    has  little  separate  rooms,  four-inch  hollow  tile 
walls  and  tile  floors.   That  building  was  only 
about  five  and  a  half  stories,  but  about  half  of 
it  was  hollow  tile  rooms.   Each  room  had  its  own 
alarm.   If  a  fire  should  have  occurred,  but  I  was 
lucky  and  careful,  each  room  would  have  sounded 
its  own  alarm.  On  one  very  hot  day  the  alarm  went 
off — it  was  set  too  sensitively. 

People  who  have  the  building  now  said,  "This 
costs  too  much  to  maintain. "   It  had  to  be 
examined  every  so  often  and  checked.   They  said, 
"We  have  the  privilege,  Mr.  Lyon,  in  our  lease  with 
you,  to  cut  out  the  alarm,  have  it  disconnected, 
and  then  we  can  offer  a  little  lower  price.  The 
risk,  we  think,  Is  so  little  in  this  building  it 
is  not  worth  our  paying  an  extra  lOjz!  a  month  per 
$100  to  have  our  building  wired." 

We  left  the  wires  in,  but  no  one  has  come  back 
to  turn  on  the  electricity  again.   If  a  person  has 
a  lot  of  valuable  goods  to  store  it  amounts  to  quite 
a  sum  per  month  to  have  a  bill  for,  say,  $50  a 
month  for  the  goods,  or  if  they  want  them  protected 
it  would  cost  not  $50  "but  maybe  $75,  Just  for  the 
electric  protection  which  we  felt  we  had  taken  care 
of  by  the  way  we  built  it. 

RL:      I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  your  specialized 

storage.  Were  you  a  pioneer  in  having  rooms  Just 
for  pianos,  and  rooms  Just  for  this  and  that  other 
item? 

Lyon:    Yes.  There  was  a  colored  man  in  Oakland  who  did 

pretty  much  his  own  specialized  moving  business  of 
pianos.  Not  everybody  does  pianos — unless  you're 
a  fairly  large  firm.   You  have  to  be  large  enough 
to  have  a  piano  truck  with  specialized  men.  For 
ten  years  this  man  moved  most  of  the  difficult 
pianos  and  gave  us  a  very  reasonable  price.  We  had 
a  Job  of  moving  a  grand  piano  down  from  the 
thirteenth  floor,  the  top  floor.   It  was  too  large 
to  go  in  the  elevator.   I  watched  that  Job.   That 
piano  was  worth  maybe  $15»000.   I  went  up  in  the 
elevator  with  the  men  and  their  materials  to  the 
top  floor.  Then  I  kept  along  with  them,  not  taking 
the  weight  then,  because  I  had  a  good  crew  for  that. 


Lyon:  The  owner  paid  a  reasonable  price  to  have  that 
piano  brought  down  to  the  first  floor  where  we 
oould  take  it  out  and  put  it  on  the  van. 

I  liked  to  do  Jobs  like  that,  because  I  could 
do  a  good  Job  on  it  and  people  knew  that.  The 
motto,  "Let  Lyon  Guard  Your  Goods,"  meant  something. 
I  took  a  great  pride  in  publicizing  that. 

RL:      Were  you  a  pioneer  in  specialized  storage? 

Lyon:  In  Paris,  when  I  was  over  there  in  1950  for  my 
National  Furniture  Warehousemen's  Association, 
I  said,  "How  do  you  store  your  pianos?" 

They  said,  "We'll  show  you  our  piano  room." 
They  took  me  to  a  room  that  had  250  at  least 
pianos  in  it — they  were  Just  as  close  as  that 
[showing  two  inches  apart],  Just  touching  each 
other. 

I  said,  "What  do  you  charge  for  pianos?" 
"Seventy-five  cents  a  month." 
"Seventy-five  cents  a  month?" 

"Well,"  they  said,  "it  isn't  enough,  but  that's 
the  price  in  Paris." 

The  owner  took  Eleanor  and  me  to  lunch  and  to 
see  their  big  building  where  they  did  have  good 
spaces  to  store  other  things.  We  went  into  the 
building  about  12:15.  They  brought  in  course  after 
course.  We  were  there  from  12:30  to  about  4  o'clock 
eating. 

RL:      Did  you  dust  the  pianos  that  you  stored  in  your 
building? 

Lyon:    I  don't  think  we  did  that.  Usually  the  covers  were 
brown.  We  had  space  enough.  Where  we  specialized 
at  34th  and  Broadway  we  had  plate  glass  windows. 
As  the  customers  would  come  in  there  was  a  marble 
counter  where  the  customers  were  waited  on.   If  they 
looked  up  they  saw  the  pianos  so  carefully  kept 
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Lyon:    under  their  brown  covers.   We  did  make  a  specialty 
of  pianos.   A  grand  piano  on  its  side  doesn't  take 
too  much  room.   The  ceiling  was  only  about  seven 
feet  high,  and  the  floor  below  seven  feet  high 
where  the  office  was.  That  makes  about  fourteen 
feet. 

We  had  a  beautiful  lion  picture  at  one  end  of 
the  office.   This  lion  was  made  of  silk.   It  was 
made  in  Japan.   It  cost  about  $1,000  to  make  it. 
A  man  came  in  one  day  and  said,  "Mr.  Lyon,  I've 
often  looked  up  as  I  walked  along  and.  have  seen 
your  wonderful  lion.   I  have  a  picture,  not  quite 
as  large  as  that.   It  hangs  on  the  wall  in  a  little 
house  I  have  not  far  from  here.   Won't  you  come  over 
and  look  at  it,  because  I'd  like  to  sell  it  to  you? 
Nobody  sees  it  where  it  is.   It's  two  lions,  made 
of  silk,  and  it  cost  $1,000. 

I  said,  "I'll  give  you  $25  for  it." 

He  said,  "Sold." 

I  had  it.  The  public  liked  it  and  I  liked  it. 


Vehicle  Safety 


RL:      One  of  the  things  you  were  very  interested  in  was 
safety.   I  noticed  that  you  gave  a  lecture  in  a 
University  of  California  course  in  19^-8  in  a 
business  seminar  for  transportation- -do  you  remember 
lecturing  on  safety  in  moving  and  storage?* 

Lyon:    I  was  very  strong  for  safety  applying  to  vehicles 
on  the  street.   I  have  a  plaque  that  I  received, 
and  a  picture  in  the  paper,  for  going  six  months 


*See  Appendix  IV. 
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Lyon:    without  the  least  traffic  accident.*   I  was  a 

national  figure  in  traffic.   I  was  asked  to  come 
to  Chicago  and  speak  at  the  National  Convention  of 
Vehicle  Transportation  of  Furniture  because  I  was 
an  exponent  of  using  every  safety  means  possible 
in  moving  household  goods  with  my  men  and  giving 
awards  to  my  men  for  care. 

I  recall  that  once  down  here  in  Oakland  at 
Harrison  Street  I  rushed  up  in  my  car  to  a  meeting. 
I  was  the  chairman  of  the  County  Safety  Features 
that  met  once  a  month.  As  I  crossed  19th  Street, 
I  heard  a  policeman  come  up  and  say,  "Just  a  minute, 
didn't  you  see  that  stop  sign?" 

"Why,"  I  said,  "didn't  I  stop?  I  thought  I 
had  slowed  down  enough  so  you  would  call  it  a  stop. 
I'm  sorry  that  I've  made  a  mistake.   I'm  on  my  way 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Movers  Association  in  this 
city,  and  I'm  the  chairman.   This  would  be  terrible 
for  me  to  come  into  that  meeting  and  say  that  I 
was  stopped. " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lyon,  I  know  you  of  course.   I'm  Just 
going  to  give  you  this  caution." 

"I  thank  you  for  that,"  I  said,  "and  you'll 
find  that  I'll  be  stopping  and  this  will  be  a  safer 
city  because  you  have  been  so  kind  to  me." 

I  have  thought  about  this  many  times.  I  know 
that  I  do  take  notice  of  stop  signs  where  before  I 
had  been  a  little  careless.  I  told  him  that  I  would 


*To  Harvey  Lyon.   Certificate  of  Appreciation  for 
Leadership  and  Public  Service  in  the  Field  of 
Accident  Prevention,  East  Bay  Chapter,  National 
Safety  Council, 


To  Lyon  Storage  and  Moving  Company,  Award  of  Merit, 
East  Bay  Chapter,  National  Safety  Council,  1951- 
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Lyon:    thank  him  for  not  stopping  me — It  saved  me  embarrass 
ment,  and.  he  would  know  the  rest  of  his  life  that 
Harvey  Lyon  was  stopping  at  every  corner  that  was 
required. 

If  an  officer  saw  a  lady  stopped  on  the  street 
where  she  should  be,  this  officer  thanked  her  and 
said  that  Mr.  Lyon,  the  head  of  the  detail  in 
Oakland,  "has  authorized  me  to  give  you  this  award 
of  merit  for  the  courtesy  you  are  showing  us." 

Once,  the  policemen  of  Oakland  asked  me  this; 
"The  time  has  come  for  the  graduation  of  the  classes 
of  young  drivers.   We  have  appreciated  what  you 
have  done  before  in  Oakland  to  keep  our  streets 
safe.   Will  you  find  it  possible  to  save  next  Tuesday 
afternoon  when  school  will  be  letting  out  to  come  by 
the  Central  Grammar  School  about  a  half  hour  before 
it  lets  out  to  give  them  a  little  talk  on  how  a 
young  fellow  enters  transportation  and  the  policing 
of  the  streets  he  travels  on  to  his  advantage?" 

I  remember  one  talk  I  gave  at  the  University  of 
California  to  a  class  Just  graduating.   One  of  the 
graduating  seniors  thanked  me  for  the  talk.  Then 
about  six  months  later  they  asked  me  to  give  another 
talk  to  the  next  graduating  class.  That  was  a 
practical  way  of  helping. 

Even  the  safety  group  that  meets  once  a  week 
down  at  Spongers  has  a  talk  and  I  am  on  the  honor 
roll  of  that  group,  because  I  was  president  some 
time  ago. 

RL:      Were  there  any  things  specific  to  the  moving  of 
furniture  that  you  were  concerned  with  in  your 
safety  precautions?  ' 

Lyon:    I  left  my  office  one  day  to  get  down  to  12th  and 

Market  to  get  to  the  grammar  school  there  because  I 
had  promised  to  give  a  talk.  As  I  looked,  in  my 
mirror  I  saw  an  officer  following  me.   I  kept  on 
until  I  got  to  the  school  and.  then  I  stopped.   I 
leaned,  out.   He  said,  "Hello,  Mr.  Lyon,  I  knew  it 
was  you,  but  I  wanted  to  see  how  fast  you  were 
going  Just  for  fun.   You  were  going  all  you  could, 
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Lyon:    but  I  know  you  are  doing  this  in  the  city  for  the 
schools  and  for  the  police,  and  I  want  to  Just 
have  a  little  laugh  with  you  now,  because  you  can 
go  into  that  class  and  tell  them  I  stopped  you  and 
thanked  you." 

The  safety  problem  I  think  of — I  have  one 
shoulder  a  little  lower  than  the  other,  because  I 
helped  my  men  move  pianos.   I  would  go  out  and 
take  the  heavy  corners.   I  have  a  special  tailor 
who  builds  up  one  shoulder.   I  have  to  go  to  him, 
but  he's  a  fine  man,  a  fine  tailor  and  he's  within 
reason,  and  he's  a  member  of  the  Oakland  Rotary 
Club.   I  could  pick  up  a  piano  on  my  shoulder  and 
walk  around  a  winding  stairway  holding  it  straight 
up  but  the  weight  coming  down  square  on  me.   It 
was  no  trouble,  except  I'm  apologetic  sometimes 
about — well,  I  know  it  made  me  bow-leggedl   This 
tailor  takes  care  of  that. 

In  the  matter  of  Safety  Council  work  I  accepted 
an  invitation  from  one  of  the  central  figures  in  the 
United  States  to  attend  the  annual  Safety  Council 
conference  that  lasted  a  couple  of  days  in  Chicago. 
I  did  make  a  principal  address,  not  the  only  one. 
Mr.  Clairborne  was  the  president  of  the  United  States 
organization  of  Safety  Clubs.  At  his  request  I 
spoke  in  Chicago.   The  man  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
safety  work  in  Oakland,  a  paid  full time  man,  member 
of  Rotary,  was  in  Chicago  with  me.   He  only  recently 
left  the  Rotary  Club  to  do  some  other  work.   He  was 
a  very  efficient  man.   I  felt  very  sorry  that  his 
own  self-interest  required  him  to  leave.  He  had 
worked  for  many  years  in  safety  work. 


Buys  and  Sells  the  San  Francisco  Opera  House  Site 


RL:      You  started  to  tell  me  the  other  day  about  how  you 
bought  a  large  lot  in  San  Francisco,  right  after 
World  War  I.   Could  we  go  over  that  in  more  detail 
today?  I  gather  you  did  a  lot  of  research  to  find 
the  right  location. 

Lyon:    Yes.   I  was  anxious  to  get  a  business  going  in 
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Lyon:    San  Francisco;  I  felt  It  was  a  field,  that  would 
be  very  remunerative  if  I  could  find  the  right 
situation.  But  I  didn't  have  the  money  to  finance 
San  Francisco.  So  I  decided  to  see  what  personal 
strength  of  financing  I  might  develop.   For  about 
six  months  I  walked  the  sidewalks  of  San  Francisco 
going  to  different  banks,  checking  with  them.   I 
remember  now  and  smiling  at  the  moment  I  tell  this, 
because  I  took  a  man  who  was  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  big  factories  in  Oakland  putting  automobiles 
together  to  Yosemite  Valley  with  me  and  charged  the 
expense  to  the  firm.   I  still  feel  this  was  right, 
because  this  man  gave  me  a  lot  of  business.  But 
while  at  Yosemite  I  met  the  manager  of  this  bank 
from  which  I  had  Just  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  money. 
It  seems  to  me  it  was  nearly  $100,000. 

RL:      Was  that  the  Hibernia  Bank? 

Lyon:    Yes,  it  was.  And  I  felt  kind  of  guilty  being  up 
there  and  enjoying  the  dancing  in  Yosemite  Valley 
when  I  owed  him.  And  I'm  Just  this  kind  that  I 
spoke  to  him  personally  and  said  how-do-you-do  to 
him  and  said,  "I  really  feel  somewhat  guilty  up  here 
dancing  in  Yosemite  and  enjoying  this,  and  you  and 
I  both  know  that  I  owe  you  a  lot  of  money,  though 
I'm  going  to  pay  it." 

He  said,  "Mr.  Lyon,  let  me  suggest  this  to  you. 
I  would  not  have  loaned  you  that  money  if  I  hadn't 
in  my  heart  known  that  you  would  repay  it.   I  want 
you  to  Just  forget  that  you  owe  me  any  money  and 
enjoy  yourself  here,  because  that's  the  way  I  want 
it  to  be  with  you." 

I'm  happy  to  say  that  it  did  turn  out  that  I 
paid  him.  With  the  money  that  I  got  from  him  I 
bought  a  lot  at  Van  Ness  and  McAllister,  and  I  paid 
$1,000  a  foot  for  it.   Then  I  went  ahead  and  had 
the  seal  sent  to  the  property.   I  used  $12,000  to  pay 
the  architect  what  I  owed  him  up  to  that  time. 

I  was  living  at  the  time  out  near  Diablo.  I 
got  a  message  to  come  in  to  Oakland  some  way  if  I 
could,  because  the  bank  was  giving  trouble  to  the 
office  about  the  money  we  were  borrowing  from  the 
bank.  I  had  not  gotten  the  proper  building  permit. 
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Lyon:    I  said,  "Well,  what  will  I  do?" 

"Well,  you  try  to  get  your  permit  and.  see 
what  you  have  to  do  and  do  it." 

I  went  to  Everett  Brown.   At  this  time  Everett 
Brown  was  a  Judge,  Judge  Brown.   He  lived  next  door 
to  me  in  Piedmont  on  Sheridan  Avenue.   I  went  to 
him  as  a  friend  to  ask  what  to  do.   He  said,  "Harvey, 
you  get  the  best  attorney  you  can.   Don't  ask  him 
what  he'll  charge  you.   You  just  hire  the  best  you 
can  and  see  what  he  can  d.o.w 

I  asked  his  advice  then  and  he  named  an  attorney 
in  San  Francisco.   I  called  on  that  man  and  said, 
"Now,  I  have  a  Job  for  which  I  need  the  best  man  I 
can  get.   You've  been  recommended  to  me  as  a  friend 
of  an  honest  man  and  a  good  man  and  a  person  who  is 
respected  highly." 

"Here's  what  I  want,"  I  said,  "I  want  to  get  my 
building  permit  to  go  ahead  with  that  building." 

"I'll  look  into  it  for  an  hour  or  so,"  he 
said,  "and  I'll  call  you  again." 

Then  he  did  call  me  and  he  said,  "Here's  the 
thing  you  need,  to  do.   It's  an  honest  way  to  do,  but 
it's  also  your  privilege.   If  you  want  me  to  undertake 
to  solve  it  I  will." 

I  said,  "You  go  ahead.  You're  authorized." 

He  did.  He  talked  to  the  supervisors  and  told 
them  that  I  might  be  willing  to  sell  the  property  to 
the  city.   He  said,  "I'll  ask  enough  to  cover  your 
expenses,  fair  profit,  and  so  on.   If  you,  say,  put 
your  price  up  at  $175,000  I'll  try  to  sell  it  at 
that,  and.  I'll  point  out  to  them  that  if  they  buy 
it  at  that,  then  it  is  their  property  to  hold  forever 
until  they  want  to  build,  which  will  suit  you.   The 
supervisors  want  to  build  an  opera  house  there. 
They  can  do  it  if  they  offer  a  fair  price  enough  to 
make  the  deal  fit." 

So  he  called  me  right  away  again  later,  within 
half  a  day.   He  said,  "Mr.  Lyon,  I  made  the  deal  and 
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Lyon:    they'll  pay  you  $175,000.   That'll  give  you  enough 
to  pay  your  architect,  for  the  seal  you  got — it 
will  pay  your  expense  bill  and  maybe  $15,000  or  so 
more  out  of  which  you  can  pay  me  something." 

I  said,  "All  right.   Go  ahead." 

He  was  working  for  me,  but  he  was  clever  and 
honest.   He  pointed  out  to  them  that  if  they  wanted 
to  have  their  opera  house  there  eventually,  they 
should  buy  the  property.   They  did  it.   The  next  day 
I  got  a  bill  from  the  attorney:  For  services 
rendered — $5 » 000. 

I  burst  back  to  Judge  Brown  and  I  said,  "Everett, 
I'm  not  coming  to  complain  because  you  solved  the 
thing  for  me,  but  I  Just  got  a  bill  from  our  friend 
for  $5,000 I" 

"Harvey,"  he  said,  "He  wasn't  charging  you  by 
the  hour.   He  was  charging  you  for  rendering  a 
service,  which  he  rendered."  So,  that  was  that. 

Then  the  supervisors  were  nice  to  this  extent. 
They  said,  "Mr.  Lyon,  there's  a  lot  up  the  street  on 
Van  Ness.  We'll  help  you  get  that  if  we  can." 

However,  I  never  concluded  I  wanted  that  corner 
and  I  never  went  any  further.   Still  Eleanor  and  I, 
when  we  go  past  the  lot  that  we  paid  $1,000  a  foot  for — 
look  UP  at  the  Opera  House — it  has  little  lions  around 
the  corners  of  the  Opera  House  and  the  Veterans 
Building  and  think  of  the  building  that  we  did  not  build, 

Then  we  did  plan  a  building  in  Berkeley  on  that 
order.  We  have  an  artist's  sketch  of  it.   It  looks 
a  good  deal  the  same  but  we  didn't  go  ahead  on  that. 
We  were  being  kind  of  guarded  and  careful  about 
expanding  a  little  fast. 
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Founding  of  Lyon  Van  and  Storage  Company  in 
Southern  California 


RL:      I  believe  it  was  in  1928  that  a  second  Lyon  firm  was 
started  in  Southern  California,  Lyon  Van  and  Storage. 
Why  was  the  name  Lyon  in  it?  Did  it  have  anything 
to  do  with  your  brothers? 

Lyon:    They  were  entitled  to  use  the  name,  Lyon.   They  used 
it  because  it's  a  good  name.   It's  an  easy  name  to 
remember.   It's  easy  to  put  Lyon  on  the  vans — there's 
no  tax  on  that  I   It  was  a  happy  thing. 

RL:      Who  founded  the  company? 

Lyon:    "Jay"  Gould,  yes.   That  was  his  nickname.   His  real 
name,  of  course,  was  E.B.  Gould,  Jr.   He  brought 
eight  independents  together,  including  Pioneer.* 

The  only  unfortunate  thing  was  this;  (a  much 
later  event),  Gould  didn't  know  then  that  he  was 
going  to  make  this  big  turn  and  sell  to  Transamerica. 
He  said,  "One  of  my  salesmen  is  a  member  of  a  certain 
church  in  Pasadena,  and  he  wants  to  buy  some  shares. 
You  have  eight  shares.   I'd  like  to  buy  them,  Harvey, 
if  you  don't  care  for  it  anymore.   You  won't  make 
anything,  but  you'll  get  your  money  back,  and  you 
aren't  actively  interested  now."  This  was  before 
Transamerica  got  interested  in  a  big  way. 


*Lyon  Van  and  Storage  was  a  Southern  California 
company  formed  of  several  independent  companies. 
Partners  included  Ed  Lyon,  Los  Angeles,  furniture 
business;  William  Parker  Lyon,  Pasadena,  furniture 
business;  Judson  M.  Davis,  Los  Angeles,  capital 
investment  business;  E.B.  Gould,  San  Diego,  wholesale 
storage  business,  also  hardware  merchant;  Chester 
Nelson,  Highway  Express  Company,  a  Long  Beach  to  San 
Jose  van  line;  Prank  A.  Payne,  an  investor  who  was 
chosen  president  of  Lyon  Van  and  Storage  Company. 
Harvey  Lyon  had  eight  shares  in  Lyon  Van  and  Storage 
but  did  not  bring  his  company,  Lyon  Storage  and 
Moving  Company  of  Oakland,  into  the  new  business. 


From  Who  Made  Oakland ,  written  and  compiled  by  Florence  B. 
Crocker,  Oakland,  Clyde  Dalton,  1925. 
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Lyon:         I  had  a  small  interest.   I  sold  them  to  him  at 

par,  the  amount  I  paid,  Just  to  be  friendly.  Then 

this  man,  a  fine  man — he  was  an  usher  in  the  church 
in  Pasadena — he  passed  away  within  two  or  three 
years. 

That  was  how  the  title  passed  out.   I'm  Just 
sorry  I  don't  still  have  an  interest. 


Wins  Control  of  Lyon  Storage  and  Moving  Company 

RL:      Then,  in  1928  we  come  to  your  major  problems  with 
your  brother  Ed.   It's  connected  with  the  Lyon  Van 
and  Storage  Company  because  they  offered  to  buy  you 

tout,  I  think,  and  then  asked  you  to  be  their  manager 
here  in  Oakland.   Your  firm  was  temporarily  doing 
less  well  and  so  you  had  cut  your  own  salary  and 
Ed's  down  to  $500  a  month  each.   It  hurt  Ed  very  much 
that  you  cut  his  salary  even  though  you  cut  your  own 
to  the  same  level.   Can  you  tell  me  what  happened 
after  that?  It  is  interesting  in  terms  of  the  business 
history  of  that  period  how  such  an  affair  happened. 

I  think  what  happened  was  that  Ed  wanted  to  take 
control  of  your  company,  your  Joint  company.  He  gave 
some  stock  to  his  son-in-law,  Harold  Mason;  had  the 
by-laws  redrawn;  and  then  called  for  a  general  meeting 
to  elect  new  directors. 

Lyon:    He  laid  his  vote  out  on  the  table,  what  we  thought 

was  his  vote.  Then  when  I  wasn't  looking  or  something 
he  turned  it  over  underneath  and  pulled  out  a  vote 
that  was  different  from  what  we  expected.   Instead  of 
voting  for  B.R.  Aiken,  our  attorney,  he  had  voted 
for  Florence  K.  Lyon,  his  wife.  Then,  with  his  wife 
and  son-in-law,  he  would  have  had  a  majority  on  the 
board  and  control  of  the  company.* 

Aiken  was  in  that  meeting.  Ed  had  an  opportunity 
to  turn  his  votes  opposite  to  what  he  had  said  he 
was  going  to  vote.   He  took  that  opportunity  and  told 


*For  full  details  see  Appendix  II, 


Lyon:    me  I  was  through. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now,  Ed?"  I  said. 
He  said,  "I'm  going  to  run  the  business." 
"How  do  you  get  that  way?" 

"I  voted.   You  can  see  the  vote.   It  says  that 
now  I'll  run  it." 

I  said,  "I  don't  think  that  can  be  right.  I 
know  it  can't  be  right  because  that's  stealing  it 
and  you  don't  want  to  do  that,  do  you?" 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  run  the  business,  or  Harold 
Mason.  One  of  us  will  run  the  business  and  it'll  be 
mine." 

Then,  somebody  moved  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned. 
It  was  adjourned  that  way.   Then  Ben  Aiken  stayed  and 
talked  with  me  a  little.   "Harvey,"  he  said,  "They 
cannot  do  this.   I'm  going  to  look  up  the  law  on  this." 

He  did  look  it  up  promptly  and  called  me  right 
back.   He  said,  "They  cannot  take  over  unless  you  do 
nothing  in  the  next  two  weeks,  when  they  could  claim 
that  you  didn't  care  enough  to  call  another  meeting. 
I'm  your  attorney.   I'll  look  it  up  in  my  office." 

He  called  me  back  and  said,  "In  two  weeks  you 
can  call  a  special  meeting  to  correct  the  voting, 
and  undo  what  Ed  tried  to  do." 

Aiken  called  Ed.   Ed  said,  "You  say  there's  no 
way  out  for  me  if  Harvey  Lyon  calls  a  special  meeting?" 

"That's  what  I'm  telling  you,"  Aiken  said. 

He  said,  "Well,  all  right,  Ben,  I  will  put  in 
the  mail  to  you  not  later  than  tonight  my  resignation 
as  director,  and  my  wife  will  do  the  same."  They  did, 
and  the  next  day  my  attorney  had  the  resignations 
that  are  attached  to  the  reports  you  have.  That  was 
it. 
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HL:      Then  you  had  another  meeting  and  the  original 

directors  were  re-elected  including  Ed,  but  not 
his  wife,  isn't  that  right?  But  that  wasn't  quite 
enough,  because  when  your  brother  was  going  down 
to  .Los  Angeles  didn't  he  ask  for  five  leading 
citizens  of  Oakland  to  meet  together  to  discuss 
his  conduct — a  most  extraordinary  story.  Do  you 
remember  this  episode? 

Lyon:    [Reading  from  B.R.  Aiken's  account]   "About  a  week 
before  Ed  was  to  leave  he  came  to  Harvey  and  said, 
'You  say  you  want  me  to  leave  feeling  like  a  brother 
and  I  cannot  do  this  unless  five  leading  citizens 
of  Oakland  tell  me  I'm  very  wrong.*  Harvey  replied 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  Ed  and  him  to  wash 
this  dirty  linen  before  the  public.   Ed  insisted, 
however,  and  Harvey  finally  consented." 

The  five  selected  were:  Wilson  Gould,  the  head 
of  the  Polytechnic  High  School,  Arthur  Moore — he  had 
been  the  manager  of  the  12th  and  Broadway  Bank  of 
America.  His  wife  died,  he  married  again,  he  was 
considered  next  to  the  top  man  in  morals  and  every 
thing  else  that's  honest;  he  was  for  me  and  I  know  he 
was  for  the  bank.   They  moved  him  up  to  1^4-th  and 
Broadway  from  12th  and  Broadway;  I'm  not  sure  why  he 
moved  up  there,  but  I  didn't  care;  but  he  did  not 
live  long  after  that. 

William  Jenkins  was  the  manager  of  Albert  Brown 
Undertaking  Company.   He  was  a  tall,  good-looking 
man.  He  scratched  the  back  of  his  neck,  blood  poisoning 
set  in,  and  he  died.   (I've  always  been  careful  since 
not  to  scratch  the  back  of  ny  neck! )  He  was  the  man 
who  made  Albert  Brown  Company,  a  wonderful  man.   Bill 
Jenkins. 

The  next  one  was  S.P.  Meads.   If  anybody  was 
next  to  God,  and  I  say  that  very  respectfully,  S.P. 
Meads  was  the  man.   He  was  the  principal  of  the 
Oakland  High  School.   He  belonged  to  the  little 
church  that  Dr.  Albert  Meads  preached  at.   (Albert 
Meads  was  S.P.  Meads *s  son)  Albert  Meads  is  still 
alive  in  a  rest  home. 

That  was  as  nearly  perfect  a  group  as  you  could 
find. 
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Lyon:         In  this  matter  as  Mr.  Gould  knows,  Arthur  Moore 
made  this  statement,  and  I  heard  him  make  it,  of 
course,  MEd,  you  asked  me  if  what  you  did  was  wrong. 
1*11  say  It  was  wrong,  and  furthermore,  1*11  say 
it  was  rotten. " 

Those  were  his  exact  words.   "It  was  rotten. " 
RL:      How  did  Ed  take  that? 

Lyon:    That's  the,  excuse  me,  the  damndest  shock  to  me, 

"because  Ed  Just  smiled.  Ed  said,  "I  don't  see  what 
was  wrong." 

Then  Arthur  said,  "Ed,  you  say  to  me  that  you 
don't  see  what  was  wrong.  I'm  telling  you,  it  was 
rotten.** 

That  was  how  that  happened.   I'm  glad  you  asked 
me  that  because  I  couldn't  believe  Ed  would.... 

RL:      Then  Ed  went  down  to  Los  Angeles  with  his  wife, 

didn't  he?  And  you  were  very  pleased  to  find  the 
letter  that  shows  that  you  were  really  reconciled 
at  the  end. 

Lyon:    Yes,  he  wrote  that  he  wanted  to  come  to  my  house 

for  dinner.   Then  I  gladly  said,  "Ed,  I'll  pick  you 
up."  And  then  he  passed  away. 


Furniture  Auctions 


RL:      You  mentioned  some  of  the  problems  connected  with 
salvage.  Did  you  ever  do  salvage? 

Lyon:    No,  but  my  auctions  were  famous.   Some  of  the 

beautiful  furniture  in  people's  homes  in  Oakland, 
they  were  proud  to  say,  "I  got  this  at  Lyon*s 
auction."  I  knew  men  who  were  good,  honest,  capable 
men  who  went  to  the  area  of  Paris  after  World  War  II; 
homes  were  broken  up  by  war.   They  would  go  out  and 
very  carefully  call  at  doors  and  solicit  a  chance 
to  say,  "Lady,  I'm  helping  to  give  Oakland  people  a 
taste  of  the  wonderful  furniture  you  have  here. 
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Lyon:    Let  me  come  through  your  home.   I'll  give  you  maybe 
$1,000  for  what  you  have  In  your  home.   I  can  pack 
It  up  in  what  we  call  a  lift  van,  a  big  box,  and 
send,  it  over  to  Oakland."  At  that  time  I  had  about 
three  firms  in  London.   I  was  stopping  at  Glaridges. 
The  head  of  a  big  warehouse  firm  met  me  at  the 
airport,  and  the  man  said,  "Mr.  Lyon,  I'm  taking  you 
to  the  hotel  where  only  officers  of  the  upper  kingdom 
of  furniture  movers  live.   I  know  the  fine  places 
you  have  in  America." 

I  would  tell  two  or  three  warehouse  people,  "I 
want  you  to  go  around  the  countryside  and.  buy  up 
furniture  and  send,  it  to  a  certain  warehouse  until 
you  accumulate  enough  to  make  two  or  three  big  vanloads 
that  I  can  ship  to  America  to  the  Lyon  Storage  and 
Moving  Company.   There  I  have  a  yard  In  the  middle 
of  the  city,  Broadway  and  Piedmont  Avenue.   They  have 
folding  chairs  that  fill  their  yard.   I  have  a  big 
sale  there.   We  start  the  sale  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Then  the  crowds  come  In.  We  have 
regularly  about  150  there  sitting  in  the  chairs, 
buying  a  bottle  of  coke... "How  much  am  I  bid?  How 
much  am  I  bid?...."  I  would  sell  at  a  good  profit. 

RL:      You  did.  your  own  auctioneering? 

Lyon:    No.   It  was  fun  to  watch.  A  sad  thing  happened:   the 
man  who  was  our  auctioneer,  we  found  him  almost 
giving  away  some  of  the  fine  stuff,  then  we  watched, 
him,  he  had.  his  son  helping  him.   This  man  would  take 
a  sip  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  coke  which  he  had 
under  the  counter.   Pretty  soon  we  found  he  was 
getting  drunk.   It  was  hard  liquor.  We  said  to  the 
son,  "You  take  over  and  finish  the  day,  and  we'll 
have  another  auctioneer  tomorrow. " 

RL:      Was  this  after  World  War  II? 

Lyon:  Yes.  We  did  it  for  two  or  three  years.  We  kept 
bringing  over  those  vans.  Some  dear  friends  are 
proud  of  beautiful  things,  antiques,  they  bought 
them  for  antiques. 
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^iRotariaii  Describes 
Furniture  Lottery  , 

Harvey  B.  Lyon,  former  district] whole,    because    Californians    ais 


governor  of  Rotary,  president  of 
jthe  Boy  Scout  council  and  cut- 
'•  standing  civic  leader  of  the  San 
Francisco  bay  area,  conducts  a  big; 


more   unsettled    than,   most   other 
people,  Lyon  said. 

Although  he  has  traveled  nearly 
60,000  miles  during  his  tenure  as 
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'  i  lottery;  every  year  right  out  in  wej  president  of  the  association,  Lyon 
Jopen  and  makes  quite  a  tidy  sumihas  maintained  his  twenty-nlae- 
^of  it.  j  (year  perfect  attendance  record  at 

Lyort  Is    president    of   the    Na- [Rotary, 
jtional  ^Furniture   Warehousemen's" 
•association,  and  owns  four  ware- 
Chouses  in  Oakland. 

Once  a  year  he.  auctions  off  un 
claimed    "lots"    and    well-heeled 
dowagers  and  businessmen  come 
[{from  all  over  to  bid  on  them  sight 
I  unseen. 

"You  may   get  a  5100  antiqufe 
chair  for  $5   or  you  may  get  $5 
worth  of  bric-a-brac  for  $100,"  he- 
explained.    "Some  people  !lik«  to 
gamble  that  way."      .'..,-.'•'.    '  *• 
Lyon  was  guest  of  honojr  in  Den 
ver  Friday  night  at  a  dinner  given 
r/^e^GctetfcdArEurniture  .Ware- 

Hii  big  totterya*  tegal.  ^  v^The™vTrehous°e  business  is  a  very 

good  index  to  the  population's  mi 
gratory  habits,.  Lyon  pointad  out 
[Warehouses  are  now  about  85  per 
Icent  full.  During  the  war  they 
were  100  per  cent  full  because  peo 
ple  were*  picking  up  and  moving 
and  leaving  their  possessions  be 
hind  them. 

•  In  the  San  Francisco  bay  area, 
the    average    family   moves    once 
every  seven  years  and  stores  its' 
furniture  once  in  a  lifetime.    Tbisf. 
is  not  true  of  the  country  4s  a'J 

HARVEY  LYON,  vice  president  of  the  Lyon 
Storage  and  Moving  Co.,  which  is  celebrating 
golden  anniversary. 

Lyon  Firm  In 
50th  Anniversary 

Fifty  years  of  transporting  and  guarding 
the  household  treasures  of  thousands  of 
Oaklanders — with  air  the  intimate  history  of 
family  hopes,  heartbreaks  and  joys  it  entails 
• — is  being  observed  this  month  in  the  golden 
anniversary  of  pioneer  Lyon  Storage  and 
/v\o»i.'.g  Co.,  row  9  division  of  Neptune  Stor 
age,  Inc. 

Actually    the    firm's    roots   go    back    even 
further  than  that,  to  the  early  '90's,  when  its 
predecessor  company,  Lyon  Furniture,  erected  j 
a    small    one-story   warehouse — still    standing  j 
— on    28th    Street    near    Grove    to   care    for  | 
customers'    goods    when    they    were    out    of 
the  city. 

Some    time    ialer   i'-iis   warehouse   w-"J  ex-  j 
panded,   and   soon   the   furnitur?   firm   began 
featuring  its  storage  facilities.  In   1911    Lyon 
Company   built   its   first    reinforced   concrete  ' 
warehouse,   of  20,000   square   fe=t,   a'   29th  • 
and  Grove  Streets,  followed  in   1  9  1  6  by  con 
struction  of  the  present  main  office  and  big 
warehouse   unit  at   3400   Broadway,   now  an 
Oakland  landmark. 

Now  Lyon,  through  Neptune,  can  provide 
complete  facilities  for  moving  across  the 
street,  across  the  country  or  across  the  world. 

Still  active  in  the  operation  as  vice  presi 
dent  i>  Harvey  8.  Lyon,  well-known  to  the 
countless  friends  he  made  during  his  long 
managership  of  the  Lyon  firm. 
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Anecdotes  from  Sixty  Years  of  Storage  and  Moving 


RL:      Mr.  Lyon,  you  must  have  had  some  wild  experiences 
in  your  career  in  storage  and  moving.   Could  you 
tell  me  some  of  those  stories? 

Lyon:    Yes,  I  have  two  or  three  remarkable  customers  that 
come  to  my  mind.   One  is  Cliff  Durant.   He  was  a 
manufacturer  of  automobiles,  Chevrolets,  and  was  a 
well-known  character.  He  built  a  beautiful  home 
out  towards  San  Leandro.  He  seemed  to  like  my 
services.   I  gave  him  good  service.   For  example,  a 
friend  of  mine  had  bought  a  pair  of  Malamute  dogs 
up  in  Alaska.   He  knew  my  idea  of  advertising  was 
to  do  something  different,  and  so  he  said,  "I'll  buy 
them  and  bring  them  home  to  Mr.  Lyon. " 

I  know  he  paid  $500  per  dog  for  two  dogs.  When 
he  got  them  down  in  civilization  they  became  savage. 
We  didn't  dare  keep  them  at  my  home.   We  put  them  on 
a  chain.   First  we  put  them  in  a  dog  show  down  near 
Palo  Alto.   One  of  them  right  away  took  sick,  I'd 
call  it  a  cold  in  a  human,  and  died.   Then  the  other 
one  became  more  docile,  but  we  still  put  that  one  on 
a  chain  and  it  would  walk  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth.  Finally,  Cliff  Durant  said,  "I'll  take  that 
dog.   What  do  you  want  for  him?"  I  said,  "What  about 
."$250?" 

He  said,  "You're  going  to  move  me  to  San  Jose 
pretty  soon.  You  can  bring  the  dog  down  with  you. " 

He  called  me  one  morning  and  said,  "I've  had  a 
fire  in  my  home  out  here  near  San  Leandro,  and  the 
building  burned  almost  to  the  ground  except  my  stock 
of  liquor  was  saved.  You  know  my  particular  fondness 
for  liquor  though  I  control  it  all  right.   You  come 
out.   I  won't  tell  you  on  the  t>hone,  but  I  want  to 
show  you  my  bathroom,  for  example.   I  have  a  beautiful 
bathroom.  The  utensils  in  it  are  just  close  enough 
to  hold  hands." 

That's  what  he  said  and  it  made  me  still  more 
anxious  to  see  it.  "But  the  main  thing,"  he  said, 
"you  come  out  personally  and  take  charge  of  my  Job. 
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Lyon:    I  knew  this  man  because  he  had  three  apartment 

houses  on  Piedmont  Avenue  in  Berkeley,  Just  over 
the  line  from  Piedmont.   He  said,  "Mr.  Lyon,  I've 
got  to  explain  a  tragedy  to  you.   You  know  I've 
been  the  owner  for  years  of  three  apartment  houses. 
Through  wine  and  women,  I  have  lost  everything.   I 
can't  pay  you  anything  for  a  while,  but  I  wish  you 
would  send  a  truck  early  tomorrow  to  take  to  storage 
the  few  things  I  have  left. " 

I  sent  the  truck,  but  the  driver  phoned  in  to 
say  that  the  goods  weren't  worth  hauling  and  he 
thought  I  would  not  want  to  accept  them.   I  said  to 
go  ahead  anyway,  and  if  we  never  collected  the  bill 
it  would  be  Just  part  of  the  game.   I  stored  them  in 
my  cheaper  warehouse  because  they  weren't  worth — I'd 
be  ashamed  to  have  a  customer  see  them  in  my  Broadway 
warehouse.   I  charged  him  only  about  $5  a  month. 

When  $45  was  owing,  the  account  was  listed  with 
others  going  into  our  annual  sale  of  goods  for 
charges.   At  the  last  minute,  the  man  paid,  his  bill 
and  saved  his  goods.  After  a  fourth  similar  experience 
during  as  many  years,  I  said  to  him,  "You  have  aroused 
my  curiosity.   Your  goods  wouldn't  sell  for  $20,  would 
they?"   "No"  he  said.   "Well  then,  why  have  you  paid 
me  about  $200  to  save  them?"   "Just  because  I  don't 
want  my  cat's  ashes  sold,"  he  replied. 

I  didn't  comment,  but  as  soon  as  I  could  leave 
my  office,  I  located  the  goods,  and  found,  them  to 
consist  of  a  trunk  without  a  lid,  an  open  barrel,  a 
broken  tool  box  with  a  few  tools,  and  other  odds  and 
ends  including  a  small  open  box  in  which  was  a  copper 
urn  with  the  inscription,  "Tabby." 

He  sent  in  $25  two  or  three  times  and  cut  the 
bill  down.   But  it  went  through  sales  for  about  four 
or  five  years.   When  it  would  come  to  a  point  where 
I  would  tell  him  that  he  had  to  send  us  something  he 
would  get  together  some  money.   One  day  we  were  at 
the  home  of  some  friends  in  Piedmont.   We  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  wonderful  dessert.   The  phone  rang.   The 
maid  called  me  to  the  t>hone.   I  went  into  the  hallway. 
Our  friends  had  a  little  elevator,  because  they  were 
elderly.   I  pressed  a  button  and  the  elevator  came  up 
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Lyon:    to  the  dining  room.   I  answered  the  phone.   It  was 
the  man  who  owned  the  cat's  ashes. 

I  said ,  "Why  are  you  calling  me  away  from  a 
lovely  dinner  to  talk  to  me  about  this?" 

MI  saw  that  you  were  having  a  sale  next  week 
and  I  don't  want  my  cat's  ashes  sold." 

"You  get  out  of  your  telephone  booth  there  and 
send  me  a  little  money  and  we  won't  sell  your  cat's 
ashes. " 

That  was  Just  one  of  his  calls  to  save  his 
cat's  ashes. 

Then  I  was  in  my  attorney's  office.   They  said, 
"Mr.  Lyon,  you  had  a  cat's  ashes,  didn't  you?  You 
know,  that  man  has  Just  died  and  he  left  |l,000  to 
take  care  of  the  cat's  ashes.   Half  of  it  was  for  a 
colored  woman  next  door  who  was  a  friend  of  this  man. 
He  left  $1,000  divided,  $500  to  the  cat  and  $500  to 
his  friend.   Now,  what  am  I  going  to  do?   We're 
told  now  to  get  rid  of  it.   I  was  Just  telling  you. 
But  we  do  have  to  make  an  affidavit  that  we  have 
delivered  the  cat's  ashes  to  a  certain  little  cheap 
tenement  neighborhood  and  next  door  is  a  little  place 
that  will  be  a  sacred  reminder  of  the  oat." 

That's  one  of  the  odd  stories. 
RL:      Have  you  got  any  more  good  stories? 

Lyon:    Oh  ye si   Yes,  a  man  stored  two  caskets.   He  was  an 
undertaker  and  he  got  his  caskets  wholesale.   I 
asked  him  why  he  was  storing  two  caskets.   He  said, 
"I'm  in  the  business.   I  get  caskets  wholesale,  and 
I  don't  want  any  other  undertaker  to  make  any  money 
out  of  my  funeral." 

His  wife  died  and  he  used  one.  Then  his  new 
wife  wouldn't  let  him  keep  his  I 

Another  story,  a  woman  in  Alameda  called  me  one 
day  and  asked,  me  if  I  advanced  money  on  goods  stored. 
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Lyon:         "May  I  ask  you  what  you  want  to  use  the  money 
for?M 

"Yes,  I  want  to  get  a  divorce,  and  It  costs 
$60  to  sue  my  husband. " 

"I  have  to  say  that  I'm  sorry  I  cannot  loan  you 
money  to  get  a  divorce,  because  if  you  did  get  a 
divorce  with  the  money  I  loaned  you  they  would  take 
the  money  right  away  from  you.  The  husband  has 
control  of  community  property  in  California.   You 
cannot  use  money  to  get  a  divorce.   So  you'll  have 
to  do  something  else." 

One  day,  when  I  was  waiting  on  the  counter,  two 
men  and  two  women  came  into  the  office.   One  of  the 
women  explained  they  were  sisters,  the  men  were  their 
respective  husbands  and  each  sister  had  a  storage 
account  with  us.   Our  two  customers  were  now  trading 
husbands,  and  they  wished  to  see  their  two  storage 
lists  so  that  they  might  make  an  exchange  of  various 
items  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  After  a  half 
hour  of  study  by  all  four,  instructions  were  signed 
for  the  desired  revisions,  and  an  apparently  happy 
foursome  left  the  office. 

That  was  strictly  modern,  wasn't  it? 

Then  we  had  a  lady — I  hesitate  to  call  her 
that.  Well,  a  bad.  odor  developed  in  one  of  our 
buildings.   The  foreman  finally  located  it  coming 
from  the  oven  of  a  gas  range.  When  we  investigated 
the  account,  we  found  that  a  housewife  had  phoned  us 
about  noon,  three  months  before,  and  said  we  could 
have  her  storage  order  if  we  would  get  her  goods  out 
of  the  house  by  four  o'clock  that  day.   She  was 
leaving  her  husband — he  didn't  know  it — and  he  was 
due  home  at  five.  She  forgot  the  roast  in  the  oven! 

RL:      Can  you  tell  me  any  more? 

Lyon:  Oh,  yes.  One  day  I  answered,  the  telephone.  "Mr. 
Lyon,  do  you  still  have  my  goods  in  storage?"  It 
was  a  woman's  tense  voice  on  the  line. 

"What  is  your  name  please?"  I  asked. 
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Lyon:         "Louise  Marshall,"  came  the  reply. 

"Just  a  minute,  Mrs.  Marshall."   I  called 
bookkeeping.   "Have  we  Louise  Marshall  in  storage?" 

"Yes,  where  is  she?  We've  been  looking  for  her 
for  five  years.  She  has  never  paid  us  anything, 
and  her  goods  are  to  go  in  the  next  sale." 

"How  much  does  she  owe?" 
"About  $?00." 

Then,  I  switched  my  phone  back  to  the  customer. 
"Yes,  we  have  your  goods,  Mrs.  Marshall." 

"Thank  God  for  that,  Mr.  Lyon" 

"Well,  Mrs.  Marshall,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question.  Why  have  we  not  heard  from  you  since  the 
day  you  stored  five  years  ago?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Lyon.  That's  a  fair  question,  and  I 
will  tell  you.   I'm  speaking  today  from  a  bed  in  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  in  San  Francisco.   Five  years  ago, 
when  I  came  to  your  office,  you  personally  took  my 
order.  The  next  day,  my  son  was  lost  over  the  Pacific, 
and  I  lost  my  mind--literally.  About  three  months 
ago,  my  intelligence  began  to  return  and  I  seemed  to 
recall  that  I  once  had.  household  goods,  but  I  could 
not,  to  save  me,  remember  what  happened  to  them.  All 
my  valuable  papers  had  been  lost.  Here  I  must  explain 
that  I  always  had  a  poor  memory  for  names  and.  faces, 
but  I  never  forget  a  voice." 

"About  three  weeks  ago  my  nurse  turned  on  a 
small  radio  and  I  heard  a  man's  voice  talking  on 
safety.   I  called  to  my  nurse,  'Find  out  whose  voice 
that  is.  That  voice  means  something  to  met" 

"The  next  day  my  nurse  told  me,  'that  man 
speaking  yesterday  was  the  president  of  the  East  Bay 
Safety  Council,  Mr.  Lyon.'   Lyon,  Lyon — that's  where 
my  goods  are,  in  Lyon's  warehouse!   This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  been  allowed  to  use  a  phone,  and 
I  am  so  grateful  that  you  still  have  my  possessions. 
I  must  owe  you  a  lot  of  money." 


Lyon:         "Yes,  you  do.   About  $700." 

"Well,  fortunately  that  is  no  problem  for  me. 
1*11  send  you  a  check  tomorrow.   I'm  so  grateful  to 
you  because  you  have  things  that  I  wouldn't  lose 
for  the  world. " 

She  recovered  from  her  illness,  and  that  lady 
every  now  and  then  sends  me  a  chicken.   She  lives  on 
a  farm  at  the  edge  of  town. 

RL:      When  you  store  people's  goods  are  you  entitled  to 
look  in  the  boxes? 

Lyon:    That  strikes  something  I  don't  agree  with.   I  know 
well  a  big  firm  in  New  York  State  that  when  it  has 
to  sell  a  lot  of  goods  goes  through  every  barrel  to 
see  if  it  has  some  value.   Oftentimes  there  are 
valuable  things.   It's  against  the  law  to  do  that, 
and  I  don't  do  it.   I  tell  everybody  who  is  getting 
ready  to  bid,  "I  want  you  to  know  that  none  of  these 
have  been  opened. H 

Mrs.  L:   You  remember  that  one  time  a  friend  of  ours  had. 
their  goods  in  storage  and  then  she  told  you  to 
sell  her  goods.   I  said,  "She  has  Chantilly  silver. 
I  would  love  to  have  that  silver  to  add.  to  mine. 
That  was  my  pattern." 

You  said,  "Oh  no,  Eleanor,  you  have  no  opportunity 
to  make  even  a  bid.11 

He  never  sold  to  any  of  our  family. 
Lyon:    Would  you  like  to  hear  one  more  story? 
RL:      Sure! 

Lyon:    There  was  a  man  who  had  a  little  ranch  of  sixteen 

acres  out  around  Walnut  Creek.  He  took  great  pride 
and  pleasure  in  raising  what  he  thought  was  the  best 
food  around.   He  saw  an  old  house  that  looked  so 
good  that  he  rented  it.   The  next  morning  he  found 
they  had  gotten  into  a  house  with  a  lot  of  rats.   So 
he  went  over  to  Maxwell  Hardware,  14th  and  Washington, 
and  bought  two  traps,  and  put  one  by  the  apples  and 
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Lyon:    one  by  the  barrel  of  nuts.   The  next  morning  he 
tiptoed  down  and.  shouted  to  his  wife,  "We've  got 
a  rat." 

She  said,  "By  the  apples?" 

He  said,  "No." 
RL:      Where  was  it? 
Lyon:     "By  the  nuts."   [Laughter] 

I  had  a  man  in  Hayward  come  to  me  one  day.   I 
was  speaking  to  the  Hayward  Rotary  club  for  the 
second  time  in  twenty-five  years.   He  said,  "Mr. 
Lyon,  do  you  remember  that  twenty-five  years  ago 
you  told  this  story?  Will  you  give  it  to  me  again?" 

I  had  a  wonderful  experience  in  England.   In 
England  every  city  of  consequence  has  a  man  in 
charge.  He  wears  a  red  uniform,  very  showy.   It 
happened  that  this  community  where  we  went  for  the 
convention  of  Warehousemen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Mrs.  L:  This  was  after  World  War  II. 

Lyon:    I  was  on  the  program.   I  made  an  official  talk,  twice, 
I  think  it  was  in  the  two  or  three  days  of  the 
convention.   Then  we  were  told  that  we  were  invited 
to  be  the  guests  of  honor  at  the  big  banquet  they 
were  to  have  that  night  and  they  would  call  for  us. 
Eleanor  let  it  be  known  somewhere  that  she  loved 
lilies  of  the  valley  and  everywhere  she  went  after 
that  she  had  lilies  of  the  valley.  They  called  for 
us  and  drove  us  to  where  the  banquet  was  to  be.  This 
man  in  the  red  uniform  called  for  us  and  took  us 
there.  He  opened  the  door  to  take  us  into  the  big 
hall  where  the  banquet  was  to  be.  About  three  hundred 
people  were  to  be  present.  He  said  [in  a  high  voice, 
mimicking  the  formal  Introduction]  "Introducing,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harvey  Ly-on  from  America-a."  We  had  already 
met  everybody,  but  that  was  the  way  they  introduced 
us.  We  had  cocktails  there.  Then  we  all  went  in. 
There  were  place  cards.  Then  they  said,  "Now,  we 
will  drink  a  toast  to  the  King."  And  they  did.   Then, 
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Lyon:    "a  toast  to  the  Queen."  And  they  did.   And  then 
they  said,  "Now  you  may  smoke,"  and  they  sat  down. 
It  was  a  wonderful  banquet. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  didn't  have  a  word  to 
say  at  first.   But  the  man  in  the  red  uniform,  very 
ornate,  was  the  man  running  the  show.  The  lady  said 
to  Mrs.  Lyon,  "You  know  the  greatest  pleasure  I 
have  in  this  is  that  I  don't  have  to  have  coupons 
to  turn  in  for  my  food."  The  war  was  Just  over. 
"I'm  supposed  to  have  enough  food  to  entertain 
people."  When  we  got  through  with  the  food,  this 
man  in  the  red  coat  came  up  and  leaned  down  to  me 
and  said,  "Mr.  Lyon,  are  you  ready?"  And  I  knew  I 
had  to  be  ready,  so  I  said,  "Yes,  I  am  ready.   Go 
ahead."  And  he  said,  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Warehouse  Industry  of  Great  Britain,  I  am  introducing 
Mr.  Ly-on  of  the  Warehouse  Industry  of  the  United 
States;  he  represents  about  a  thousand  members.   I 
want  to  present  Mr.  Harvey  B.  Lyon  of  Oakland." 

I  got  up  and  said,  "Now  my  friends,  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  to  begin  with  an  apology  because  I  know 
it  is  wrong  for  a  public  speaker  to  begin  with  an 
apology.   But  I  have  to  make  an  apology  to  you.   You 
see  me  here  tonight  in  tuxedo.  At  home  I  have  tails 
Just  as  you  have,  but  yesterday  I  saw  at  your  banquet 
a  year  ago  that  all  you  men  had  tails.  And  so  I 
immediately  cabled  London  and  asked  that  tails  be 
sent  to  me  here.   I  received  a  reply  from  Moss  Brothers 
that  the  club  of  Warehousemen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  holding  their  conference  here  tonight  and 
all  their  tails  are  rented.  The  audience  Just  broke 
up  with  laughter.  They  thought  it  was  a  good  Joke, 
and  it  was. 

My  public  speaking  instructor  told  me  if  you 
ever  are  asked  to  speak,  begin  with  a  story  and  end 
with  a  story  and  you've  made  a  good  talk. 

Once  I  spoke  to  the  women  of  Tehachepi  Prison, 
a  prison  for  a  thousand  women.   I  said  to  the  girls 
there,  "Girls,  I'm  here  tonight  for  the  same  reason 
you  are.   I  said  'yes'  when  I  should  have  said  'no.'" 
It  nearly  broke  up  the  meeting. 
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Lyon:        And  now,  I'd  like  to  give  you  my  favorite  poem 
in  life. 

A  QUESTION  OP  REALITY 

Has  there  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  the  Boys? 
If  there  has,  take  him  out,  without  making  a  noise. 
Hang  the  Almanac's  cheat  and  the  Catalogue's  spite! 
Old  Time  is  a  liar!   We're  twenty  tonight. 

We've  a  trick,  we  young  fellows,  you  may  have  been  told, 
Of  talking  (in  public)  as  if  we  were  old: 
That  boy  we  call  "Doctor,"  and  this  we  call  "Judge"; 
It's  a  neat  little  fiction, — of  course  it's  all  fudge. 

You  hear  that  boy  laughing? — You  think  he's  all  fun; 

But  the  angels  laugh,  too,  at  the  good  he  has  done; 

The  children  laugh  loud  as  they  troop  to  his  call, 

And  the  poor  man  that  knows  him  laughs  loudest  of  all. 

Yes,  we're  boys, — always  playing  with  tongue  or  with  pen- 
And  I  sometimes  have  asked, — Shall  we  ever  be  men? 
Shall  we  always  be  youthful,  and  laughing,  and  gay, 
Till  the  last  dear  companion  drops  smiling  away? 

Then  here's  to  our  boyhood,  its  gold  and  its  gray! 
The  stars  of  its  winter,  the  dews  of  its  May! 
And  when  we  have  done  with  our  life-lasting  toys, 

Dear  Father,  take  care  of  Thy  children,  The  Boys! 


by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
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This  week  marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  this  oldest 
(torage  and  moving  company  in  California.  Starting 
with  a  meager  one-story  warehouse  at  28th  Street  near 
Grove.Lyon  Storage  has  expanded  under  the  able  guid 
ance  of  Harvey  B.  Lyon  to  present  facilities  of  three 
buildings  totaling  over  150,000  sq.  ft.  of  storage  space. 

Although  the  operation  of  this  pioneer  company  was 
recently  acquired  as  a  division  of  Neptune  Storage 
Inc.,  Harvey  Lyon  is  still  actively  associated  with  the 
firm  as  vice  president 

Now . . .  Nationwide 

The  nationwide  services  of  Neotune  are  now  extended 
to  Lyon,  with  the  most  complete  and  modern  facilities 
for  moving  locally,  across  the  country  or  even  to  for 
eign  lands.  You  are  invited  to  come  in  and  see  how 
Lyon-Neptune  can  make  your  move  easier,  more  effic 
ient-.  . .  and  remember,  "It  costs  no  more  for  the  best". 
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III  ROTARY  SINCE  1915:   HE  PROFITS  MOST  WHO  SERVES 
BEST 


Service  Above  Self 


RL:      I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  Rotary.   Your  association 

with  Rotary  goes  back  all  the  way  to  1915,  isn't  that 
right? 

Lyon:    In  1915  I  did  Join  Rotary.   I  was  married  in  191^4-, 
and  a  year  later  I  Joined  Rotary. 

RL:      Why  did  you  Join?  Were  you  invited  to? 

Lyon:    Yes.   I  was  invited  to.   I  can  remember  now  the  friend 
who  stopped  me  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  streets 
of  Oakland,  "Harvey,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  minute. 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  wonderful  club  we  have 
here  in  Oakland  called  Rotary.   You  should  be  a  member. 
That  man's  name  was  Lawrence  Moore.  He  was  a  wonderful 
member  of  Rotary.  His  life  ambition  was  to  become 
president.   He  didn't  happen  to  fit  the  position  of 
president  as  a  leader.  But  he  was  very  helpful  to 
me  when  I  was  president  and  district  governor.  At 
the  conference  of  Rotary  in  San  Jose  last  week  [March, 
1973]  the  principal  song  they  sang  was  a  song  composed 
by  Lawrence  Moore  [waving  his  arms  and  gesturing] . 
It  was  a  tribute  to  Lawrence  Moore  because  he  was  so 
capable.   It  was  a  life  disappointment  when  he  passed 
away  two  or  three  years  ago  with  only  being  the  song 
writer,  but  it  was  worthwhile. 

RL:  What  would  you  say  were  the  characteristics  that  made 
somebody  suitable  to  be  president  of  Rotary?  You  say 
Lawrence  Moore  didn't  have  them. 
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Lyon:    He  put  Lawrence  Moore  a  little  too  much  in  front  in 
an  effort  to  be  the  leader  and  it's  Just  human 
nature  to  resent  that  enough  so  that  [waving  his 
arms  and  gesturing]  "Come  on,  fellows,  come  on, 
letfs  sing!*1 — making  a  big  show  of  it.   He  didn't 
mean  anything  wrong  about  it,  but  it  was  a  little 
too  much  Lawrence  Moore  to  be  president.  But  he  was 
highly  respected  and  a  good  businessman  in  his 
business.  He  had  the  crematorium  of  Oakland  with 
branches  in  Santa  Rosa  and  Hayward.   He  wasn't  quite 
the  tyoe  to  be  president. 

RL:      Why  did  you  decide  to  Join? 

Lyon:    It  came  upon  me  the  way  it  was  explained  that  it  was 
an  opportunity  for  real  service. 

RL:      Did  you  feel  that  belonging  to  Rotary  helped  your 
business? 

Lyon:    Not  enough  to  warrant  the  time  I  gave  it  as  far  as 
business  goes.  Rotary  is  not  based  on  the  financial 
returns  you  may  get  out  of  the  cause  you're  helping. 
That  is  why  Rotary  has  spread  so  fast. 

RL:      Prom  reading  the  book,  Rotarily  Yours*  I  got  the 

impression  that  at  the  beginning  of  Rotary  Club  III, 
the  tri-city  Rotary  Club  of  Oakland,  Alameda  and 
Berkeley,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  trouble 
because  it  was  used  as  a  booster  organization.  There 
was  self-help  week,  etc.,  when  everybody  was  supposed 
to  patronize  this  or  that  businessman  who  was  a  Rotary 
member. 

Lyon:    Your  understanding  is  right.   It  started  with  "you 
scratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch  yours." 

RL:      My  impression  was  that  Just  about  the  time  you  Joined 
in  1915 »  there  was  a  change  from  boosterism  to  the 
service  club  that  we  know  now.   I  would  like  to  hear 
about  your  impressions  of  the  club  at  that  time.   It 
must  have  been  quite  different  in  many  important  ways 


*Rotarily  Yours:   A  History  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Oakland.   Privately  printed.  Oakland,  1969. 
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RL:      from  how  it  is  now. 

Lyon:    I  don't  want  to  take  any  special  credit  for  the 
gradual  change  Rotary  was  having.   Rotary  really 
changed  a  little  earlier  than  1915  in  a  convention 
held  by  George  Sheldon  in  Portland,  Oregon.   He 
suggested  that  the  thing  that  Rotary  needed  was  to 
stress  a  new — what  would  you  call  it,  Eleanor? 

Mrs.  L:  A  new,  friendly  approach.   The  friendships  of  our 
day  were  Just  fantastic  in  memory. 

RL:      The  Rotary  mottos,  I  guess,  were  adopted  in  1911. 

Lyon:    Yes,  in  1911  by  George  Sheldon.   That  name  is 

famous  in  Rotary  history  because  he  was  the  man  in 
a  Rotary  convention  of  the  Pacific  coast,  held  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  who  suggested  that  Rotary  needed 
a  message  to  give  to  the  world.   It  needed  something 
like  "Service  Above  Self."   "He  Profits  Most  Who 
Serves  Best."  Those  two  sentences  became  the  future 
of  all  Rotary  after  George  Sheldon's  emphasis  on 
their  value  at  that  convention. 

RL:      I  noted  the  code  of  ethics,  which  I  copied  down. 

"To  consider  my  vocation  worthy,  to  realize  that  I 
am  a  professional  or  businessman. M   I  notice  that 
every  time  you  start  to  talk  about  someone  you  say, 
"His  business  was..."  and  then  you  say,  "Oh  no, 
his  vocation  was..."  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  talk 
about  vocations  in  Rotary? 

Lyon:    An  important  subdivision  of  the  Rotary  world  is 

devoted  to  the  good  that  you  can  accomplish  in  your 
vocation.   It  has  nothing  to  do  with  making  money 
for  yourself.  Vocation  includes  service  to  others. 
For  a  time  it  was  a  puzzle  Just  what  vocation  meant. 
But  vocation  means  service  opportunity  without  any 
thought  to  the  business  angle.  Business  proper  will 
undoubtedly  come  to  the  man  who  serves  best,  but  it 
should  be  incidental  and  not  the  main  motive.  Profit 
will  take  care  of  itself. 
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FORD  RATTLES: 

Classifications  Open 

Engineering  —  Hydro  -electric    Engi 
neering. 

Religion — Protestant    Congregations. 
Chemical  Industry— Drugs,  Retailing. 

Recreation — Theatres. 

R 

After  careful  investigation,  extend 
ing  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the 
board  of  experts  appointed  by  the 
Community  Chest  has  decided  that  the  sum  of  §548,000 
is  needed  to  finance  the  fifty-one  humanitarian  institu 
tions  under  its  supervision  for  the  next  year.  The 
Chest  has  a  wonderful  plan  for  raising  this  money,  but 
it  will  require  a  lot  of  hard,  conscientious  work  and 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  organizations  like  the 
Rotary  Club  to  make  the  drive  a  success.  An  army 
of  some  5000  workers  must  be  recruited,  for  every 
business  house  in  the  downtown  district  and  every 
home  in  every  part  of  the  city  of  Oakland  must  be 
visited.  In  the  business  center  alone  1600  men  will 
be  required.  Individuals  will  be  needed  to  act  as 
colonels,  captains  and  lieutenants,  while  they,  in  turn, 
will  require  the  assistance  of  many  active  workers. 

We  Rotarians  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  service  to  our  fellow-men.  Here  is  our 
opportunity  to  be  of  real,  genuine  good  to  our  com 
munity,  for  the  slogan  of  the  Community  Chest  this 
year  is  "Open  Your  Heart."  Therefore,  though  we  may 
have  already  decided  what  we  are  going  to  give  this 
year  in  a  pecuniary  way,  let  us  also  give  a  little  of 
our  time.  Let  us  "open  our  hearts"'  and  respond  nobly 
to  the  call  for  assistance  in  this  splendid  work  of 
bringing  happiness  to  our  more  unfortunate  fellow- 
beings. 

R 

Great  preparations  are  going  on  for  the  annual 
Dinner  Dance  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  next  Thursday- 
evening.  It  is  to  be  one  of  the  best  parties  in  the 
history  of  the  Club,  according  to  Jack  Block,  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Bill  Jurgens  has  promised  an  extra 


fine  menu,  while  a  number  of  splendid  entertainment 
numbers  have  been  provided.  Those  who  do  not  attend 
will  undoubtedly  miss  a  wonderful  time. 


HARVEY  PAUSES  TO  SAY: 

The  National  Furni 
ture  Warehousemen's 
Association  has  asked 
me  to  prepare  a  Code  of 
Ethics  for  employees  of 
our  craft.  I  am  offering 
the  following,  and  would 
appreciate  your  sugges 
tions  as  to  any  additions  or  changes: 
1.  To  consider  my  vocation  worthy  and 
as  affording  me  opportunity  to  serve 
my  employer  and  the  public  in  a  position  of 
responsibility. 

2.  To  remember  that  my  interests  and  my  employer's 
are  the  same,  and  I  cannot  prosper  if  he  does  not. 

3.  To  be  always  careful  and  courteous,  and  mindful 
of  my  personal  appearance  and  the  appearance  of 
my    equipment,    remembering    that    through    my 
actions  I  create  or  destroy  the  good  will  of  my  firm. 

4.  To  go  about  my   work  without   unnecessary   con 
versation  —  arid  to  withhold  all  criticism  of  charges 
or  quality  of  work  in  connection  with  shipments 
received  from  other  firms. 

5.  To  co-operate  at  all  times  with  my  fellow-workmen 
in  order  that  a  more  cheerful  arid   more  efficient 
service  may  be  rendered. 

6.  To  be  honest  with  the  public,  my  employer,  and 
myself. 

-  R  - 

Attendance  Record  for  December,  1925 
95.77  per  cent.   Same  month  last  year,  96.33  per  cent. 
December     3,96.68'?. 
December  10,  96.68  %  . 
December  17,  97.10'/r. 
December  24,  95.04  ^r. 
December  31,  93.36  7<  . 

Group  Averages  for  December 

Lewis  Tinmen  .............  10000^      Ceo.    .Archambeault. 

Charlie   Thatcher  ........  100.00% 

Harold   Oliver  .............  99.207r 

Arthur  Walthew  ..........  99.16'/r 

Charlie  Nesbitt  ............  98.18% 


9666^-- 
Emile   Cuenin  .............  95.61% 

Jim   Cla^lev  ...............  948V/, 

Camp   Dean'  ..............  9480V.- 

Clarem-e  Engvick  ........  94.16V- 


Grouo   Averages  from   May   1st  to   December  31nt 
Lewis  Thunen  ..............  99  35% 

Harold   Oliver  ..............  98.80V,- 

Charlie   Thatcher  ........  97.10% 

Ceo.    Arrliamhraull....  95.74% 

Charlie  Nesbitt  ............  94.62% 


Arthur  \\altliew 
Camp  Dean 
Eniil.-   Gienin 
Clarence  F.njsvick 
Jim   Cla-sley 


93.91% 
93  78% 
93.66% 
9.10.5% 
92.40% 


Two  hundred  si.t  of  our  members  huce  one  hundred 

per  cent  attendance  to  their  credit  for  the  month 

of  December. 
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Friendship  Kith  Paul  Harris^  Pounder  of  Rotary 

RL:      Can  you  tell  me  about  your  friendship  with  Paul 
Harris,  the  founder  of  Rotary? 

Lyon:    I  have  a  picture  here  of  Paul  Harris  holding  my 
little  boy,  Bruce.  This  was  taken  when  Paul  was 
about  forty-four  years  old  and  little  Bruce  was  four 
years  old.   They  were  standing  in  the  front  door  of 
my  house  in  Piedmont  here.  Paul  always  stopped  with 
Eleanor  and  me  when  he  came  to  Oakland.  He  was  a 
most  welcome  guest. 

RL:      I  gather  he  was  a  very  special  person.   Can  you  tell 
me  what  qualities  he  had  that  made  him  so  special? 

Lyon:    He  was  the  man  who  started  the  entire  service  club 
work  in  the  world.   Before  Paul  Harris  came  along 
there  were  no  service  clubs.  Now  there  are  many 
service  clubs  copying  Rotary  and  with  Rotary *s  full 
approval  and  blessing.  He  was  in  the  finest  sense  a 
pal.   I  have  some  correspondence  from  Paul  that  I 
prize  highly.   I  would  like  to  read  from  a  deeply 
personal  letter  which  shows  what  he  was  thinking  about 
young  people  and  about  two  of  my  boys  who  were  Just 
starting  to  take  a  trip  around  the  world.  The  boys 
had  this  letter. 

No  boys  ever  had  a  finer,  more  carefully  planned 
trip  than  the  sons  of  Harvey  Lyon  as  they  traveled  for 
eight  months  in  1936.  They  started  on  the  Japanese 
NYK  Line  and  later  got  bicycles  in  Prance,  then  stopped 
with  Rotarians  well  known  throughout  the  Rotary  world — 
for  example,  the  one  who  makes  all  the  wonderful 
Sprungli  chocolates.  One  of  the  nicest  moments  of  our 
life  for  Eleanor  and  me  was  when  we  were  in  Lausanne 
in  later  years  and  Sprungli  invited  us  to  participate 
of  his  hospitality  in  Sprungli' s  fine  department  store. 

I'm  going  to  the  annual  convention  of  Rotary 
next  month  in  Lausanne  [May,  1973]*   On  the  way  I'm 
passing  through  Spain,  partly  because  I  took  four 
years  of  Spanish  at  the  University  of  California,  and 
now  I  have  to  prove  that  I  found  it  worthwhile! 
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Lyon:        Here  Is  a  letter  to  Paul  from  Eleanor,  July  2?, 
1936: 

Dear  Paul: 

When  you  on  December  llth  gave  my  two  boys 
your  wonderful  letter  of  introduction,  you  really 
assumed  quite  a  responsibility,  recommending  the 
boys  to  the  kind  offices  of  Rotarians  everywhere. 

The  boys  started  out  on  their  Journey 
charged  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
represent  the  highest  ideals  of  American  youth 
and  I  am  thinking  that  you  might  now  be 
interested  in  receiving  certain  reports  on 
their  stewardship  that  have  come  my  way. 

Prom  Tokyo,  R.  P.  Moss,  a  member  of  the 
Tokyo  Rotary  Club,  wrote  under  date  of  February 
6th  as  follows: 

"At  the  Tokyo  Rotary  Club,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  I  had  the  pleasure,  yesterday,  of 
meeting  your  two  boys.   The  Club  gave  them 
quite  a  cordial  reception  and  Mizushima 
introduced  them  with  complimentary,  remarks 
both  about  them  and  you,  after  which  Richard 
got  up  and  made  as  graceful  and  appropriate 
a  little  speech  of  acknowledgment  as  I  have 
ever  heard  from  a  lad  of  his  years.  They 
are  attractive  boys  of  whom  you  may  well 
be  proud  as  you  no  doubt  are." 

Y.  Magashima,  Manager  of  the  N.Y.K.  Line, 
on  which  the  boys  traveled,  wrote  under  date  of 
February  6th: 

"Yesterday  at  the  meeting  of  the  Tokyo  Rotary 
Club,  Richard  delivered  a  very  fine  address 
in  response  to  a  welcome  message  given  by 
the  President." 


Dedication  of  Lyon  Storage  &  Moving  warehouse  at 
3400  Broadway.   Rotary  meeting,  1926. 


Paul  Harris,  founder  of  Rotary 
International,  and  Harvey  Lyon, 
President  of  Rotary  Club  of  Oakland, 
1925,  in  front  of  the  Lyon  home  in 
Piedmont . 


Left:   Rotary  Club  luncheon  meeting, 
1926,  approved  by  Charlie  Heyser, 
Supervisor  of  Alameda  County. 
Harvey  Lyon  at  center. 


"A  roaring  good  Rotary  meeting"  —  Oakland  District 
#3,  1948. 


Harvey  Lyon  delivering  Merchants  Ware 
house  Speech,  1950. 
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Lyon:  Secretary  KItishima  of  the  Tokyo  Club 

wrote  as  follows  in  his  weekly  bulletin  dated 
February  9th: 

"Young  Lyon  then  rose,  and  thanking  the 
President  for  his  kind  advice,  said  they 
feel  so  happy  to  reach  Japan  and  to  be 
able  to  see  such  a  beautiful  snow  scene. 
They  have  been  so  hospitably  welcomed  by 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Tokyo,  and  they  will 
never  forget  the  kindness  shown  to  them  by 
everybody  here  and  especially  by  Mr. 
Mlzushima  for  taking  them  under  his  tender 
wings.   His  father  has  been  an  ardent 
Rotarian  for  many  years  and  they  heard  of 
his  meeting  Mr.  Mizushima  in  Oakland  and 
Mr.  Yoneyama  in  Dallas,  and  now  they  are 
so  glad  -to  meet  these  gentlemen  in  person 
here  in  Tokyo,  and  to  realize  true  inter 
national  friendship  in  Rotary. M 

Under  date  of  March  2nd,  A.  Bland  Calder, 
Assistant  to  Julean  Arnold,  wrote  from  Shanghai 
as  follows: 

HI  have  never  seen  two  lads  of  the  age  of 
your  boys  better  equipped  and  balanced  to 
absorb  the  benefits  of  such  a  trip  as  you 
are  giving  them.   It  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  set  them  miles  ahead  in  their  equipment 
for  life,  and  will  be  in  itself  as  good  as 
an  entire  college  education.   It  was  a 
refreshing  and  inspiring  experience  to  meet 
them,  and  I  assure  you  I  in  my  way  enjoyed 
the  day  with  them  as  much  as  they  did  the 
new  sights  and  scenes  and  atmosphere." 

I  won't  read  you  all  of  the  letter  but  it  gives 
you  some  idea  of  Rotary  around  the  world,  and  of  our 
sons'  trip. 

RL»      Would  you  read  me  that  letter  from  Paul  Harris  that 
you  were  talking  about? 


Lyon:    It's  from  Paul  Harris,  President  Emeritus,  Rotary 
International,  Chicago,  Illinois,  28th  of  August 
1936: 

My  dear  Harvey, 

Your  communication  of  July  2?th 
reached  me  recently  whil«  my  wife  and  I 
were  sojourning  in  northern  Michigan.   I 
can't  tell  you  how  deeply  impressed  I  have 
been  by  the  remarkable  Journey  taken  by 
your  two  sons.  The  thought  occurred  to  me 
at  the  time  of  first  reading  the  letter  and 
in  fact  has  occurred  to  me  a  number  of  times 
since — there  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing 
impossible  to  two  such  young  men.   Their 
potentialities  would  probably  be  somewhat 
increased  if  they  happened  to  take  up  life's 
work  together.  Such  a  combination  cannot  be 
beaten.   It  seems  to  me  that  boys  who  have 
manifested  so  such  determination  and  character 
coupled  with  international  vision  that  in  some 
manner  they  ought  to  be  in  work  of  international 
scope. 

I  won't  read  the  whole  letter.  He  went  on  to 
recommend  some  courses  in  International  relations 
and  public  service  for  them. 

Isn't  that  a  lovely  letter? 

Let  me  give  you  another  of  his  letters  that's  in 
his  own  handwriting: 

Mayo  Clinio  June  7,  1930 

Rochester,  Minnesota 

My  dear  Harvey, 

As  I  was  being  taken  from  the  Smithsonian 
to  the  Mayo  Clinic  I  lost  a  bunch  of  letters, 
one  of  which  bore  your  card.   I  was  in  such 
condition  that  I  never  saw  the  contents  of  any 
of  the  letters,  nor  can  I  yet  get  them  from  my 
house. 
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Lyon:  Last  night  I  lay  thinking  of  the  coming 

Rotary  International.  The  thought  came  Into 
my  head  that  you  might  know  something  regarding 
Al's  [Roth]  candidacy,  presumably,  of  course, 
in  his  favor. 

He  wanted  me  to  vote  for  Al  Roth.  Of  course,  I 
would.   He  was  Just  before  I  was  elected. 

While  I  was  nominally  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  delegation,  our  mutal  friend,  Floyd 
Bateman  is  vice  chairman  and  will  undoubtedly 
act  as  chairman.   I  shall  not  however  fall  to 
express  to  Floyd  my  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
fitness  of  the  two  candidates,  both  of  whom  I 
consider  friends. 

I  am  gaining  ground,  but  the  impossibility 
of  participation  in  convention  proceedings  is 
manifest  to  all. 

By  the  way,  will  you  do  me  a  favor?  I 
have  been  slowly  compiling  a  story  on  the  rise 
of  the  Rotary  movement.   If  my  strength  comes 
back  I  shall  be  at  it  again  soon. 

I  have  long  wanted  to  write  Homer  Wood 
and  Busty  Rogers  requesting  them  both  to  give 
thought  to  the  early  days  in  San  Francisco 
(Arthur  Holman  also)  and  to  send  me,  from  time 
to  time  material  from  which  I  can  make  selections 
suited  to  my  general  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Not  bare  facts  alone — more  perhaps  in  the  nature 
of  interesting  episodes  which  serve  as  illustra 
tions  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Homer  has  a 
lot  of  material  to  remind  him  and  Rusty  wrote 
many  notices  in  his  customary  humor  which  will 
serve  to  refresh  his  memory.   I  have  already 
embraced  one  of  his  epigrammatic  sentences: 
"Munoz  may  have  been  the  cop  to  create  the 
spark  but  Homer  was  the  explosion.11 

The  Mayo s  find  no  organic  trouble — a  nervous 
breakdown.  Kindest  regards. 

Paul 
June  ?,  1930 
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Friendship  with  Dr.  Charles  Barker,  Physician  to 
President  Taft  and  Honored  Rbtarian  " 


Lyon:    Dr.  Charles  Barker  was  another  good  friend  of  ours. 
He  worked  with  big  world-wide  companies  with 
offices  mainly  in  Chicago.  When  Taft  was  elected 
President,  Dr.  Barker  said  to  me,  "I  was  home  when 
I  received  a  telephone  message  from  Washington  B.C. 
to  come  to  Washington  to  be  Taft's  personal  physician 
for  four  years.   I  danced  up  and  down  in  glee  as  I 
told  my  wife  about  this  honor  that  had  come  to  me 
and  I  took  the  next  train  for  Washington.  When  I 
came  to  the  front  door  of  the  White  House  a  man 
came  to  the  door.   He  had  a  safety  chain  on  and  opened 
it  about  four  inches.  He  saw  me  standing  there  with 
my  stethoscope  in  my  hand  and  he  wondered  what  kind 
of  a  contraption  that  was  to  possibly  kill  the 
President.  He  said,  'What  have  you  got  there?1 

•I  said,  Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute.   I've 
Just  been  asked  by  President  Taft  to  take  care  of 
his  health  for  the  four  years  he  is  in  the  White 
House.   If  you'll  open  the  door  I'll  show  you  what 
I've  got  here.' 

He  did,  and  it  was  my  introduction  to  the  White 
House." 

Charlie  Barker  later  on  was  employed  by  Rotary 
to  go  across  the  country  to  different  Rotary  clubs. 
He  gave  about  three  talks  a  day.   He  talked  to  the 
members  at  their  noon  meetings.  He  talked  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  young  people,  the  girls  of  the 
family,  and  in  the  evening  to  the  parents.  For  that 
we  paid  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  day.  When 
he  came  to  Oakland  he  came  also  as  a  personal  friend. 

That  year  I  was  asked  to  give  the  annual  address 
of  the  safety  organization  in  Chicago.   I  was 
introduced  as  speaker.   I  knew  that  Charlie  Barker 
would  like  to  come  clear  across  the  United  States. 
As  we  crossed  the  country  he  pointed  out  the  places 
where  he  had  spoken.  He  would  point  out  a  high 
school  or  a  church  in  particular  cities.  When  we 
got  to  Oakland  I  invited  him  to  stay  in  our  home  as 
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Lyon:    long  as  he  wished.   Through  courtesy  he  himself 
ohose  to  be  with  us  about  a  week. 

I  arranged  with  Piedmont  Community  Church  for 
him  to  speak.  He  arrived  In  Oakland  Just  about  when 
the  church  service  was  about  to  begin.   I  rushed  up 
to  the  minister  and  explained  to  him  the  guest  I 
had.   He  said,  "Bring  him  in  to  the  pulpit.   He'll 
give  the  sermon  this  morning."  And  he  did.   That 
kind  of  thing  happened  in  several  of  the  leading 
churches  downtown.  He  preached  their  service  and 
was  glad  to  do  it,  and  it  was  to  big  audiences. 

He  had  a  plan  to  teach  the  parents  of  the 
children  in  the  schools  that  it  pays  to  live  a  clean 
life.   It  was  to  teach  a  clean  life  to  three  sections 
of  the  social  world:   the  boys  in  the  morning  when 
he  could  talk  to  them  in  a  straightforward  way,  the 
girls  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  parents  in  the  evening. 
He  had  finally  reached  an  age  when  he  felt  he  had  to 
retire  from  exceedingly  active  work.  After  staying 
in  Oakland  for  a  week  or  so  he  drove  east,  and  he 
passed  away  suddenly.  He  was  highly  respected. 


First  Speech  at  a  Rotary  Meeting,  1916 


RL:      You  told  me  about  the  first  speech  you  made  to  a 

Rotary  Club  in  1916.*  I  note,  and  I  don't  know  if 
this  is  true,  that  it  was  written  by  Max  Horwinsky. 

Lyon:    My  first  speech  of  consequence  was  on  a. topic  that  is 
unusual.   I  was  attending  a  Rotary  conference  at 
Fresno,  California.   I  received  a  special  delivery 
letter  from  Oakland,  my  home  club,  containing  an 
address  for  me  to  give  at  the  request  of  my  club. 
The  topic  was:   "A  Phantasmagorical  Viewpoint  of 
Scandinavian  Literature."  I  was  completely  puzzled. 
I  wondered  if  they  were  possibly  trying  to  embarrass 
me.  Then  I  looked  again  at  the  man  who  wrote  the 
speech,  and  it  was  written  by  Max  Horwinsky. 


*See  Appendix  V. 
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RL:      Why  did  they  do  a  thing  like  that? 

Lyon:    Well,  it  was  typical  of  Rotary  humor.   You  are 
talking  to  a  man,  Harvey  Lyon,  who  used  the 
opportunity  of  Rotary  to  get  a  laugh  out  of  this 
serious  world.  When  I  saw  it  was  written  by  Max 
Horwinsky  who  was  one  of  the  finest  humorists  in 
the  world — that's  our  Rotary fs  opinion  of  Max 
Horwinsky — then  I  decided  to  read  it  word  for  word. 
You  have  to  give  him  the  credit  for  the  humor  and 
me  for  the  appreciation  of  what  Rotary  humor  can 
be. 

Here  is  the  way  it  ends:   "Aside  from  the 
incidents  Just  mentioned  [the  Scandinavian's]  life 
did  not  especially  interest  me  until  one  day  when 
he  was  stricken  ill.  He  called  his  lawyer  and  he 
made  his  will.   In  it  he  asked  that  certain  bankers 
be  pallbearers.   'But  couldn't  you  get  some  closer 
friends,'  suggested  the  lawyer.   'No,  I  don't  happen 
to  have  any  Scotch  friends.  These  bankers  have 
carried  me  so  long  now  that  they  might  as  well 
finish  the  Job."1 

"And  that's  what  this  little  talk  will  have  to 
do  for  me  now. " 

I  really  hammed  up  the  finish,  but  that's  all 
right,  isn't  it?  The  message  passed  back  to  Oakland 
that  Harvey  had  stirred  up  the  convention. 


President  of  Oakland  Rotary  Club.  1925-1926 


RL:      I'd  like  to  move  on  to  when  you  were  president  of  the 
Oakland  Rotary  club.   I  noted  that  the  Lyon  brothers 
were  very  important  that  year  because  your  brother  Ed 
was  head  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Was 
he  also  in  Rotary? 

Lyon:    Yes. 

RL:      I  notice  that  the  year  you  were  president  you  had  as 

speakers  President  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  Sophie  Tucker, 
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RL:      Tully  Knoles,  John  Philip  Sousa,  Earl  Warren,  James 
Whitcomb  Brougher,  and,  this  is  Jumping  back,  in 
1915 »  Theodore  Roosevelt  spoke,  I  think  in  San 
Francisco. 

Lyon:    Rotary  is  coming  again  to  San  Francisco  for  its 
annual  convention  in  1977- 

RL:      How  did  you  choose  your  speakers?  Do  you  have  any 

little  stories  about  some  of  the  famous  speakers  who 
have  spoken  at  Rotary,  either  when  you  were  president 
or  other  times? 

Lyon:    One  speaker  was  Philip  Sousa,  the  band  leader.  James 
Whitcomb  Brougher  was  a  good  speaker,  humorous,  he 
lived  to  be  about  a  hundred  years  old. 

Rotarian  Arthur  W.  Brewer  was  a  Salvation  Army 
man.  At  an  Oakland  Rotary  Club  committee  meeting  I 
heard  him  play  the  piano.  He  was  a  natural  artist 
on  the  piano.   I  told  him  he  should  tie  in  his 
musical  ability  for  Rotary 's  good  as  well  as  the  fun 
he  had  in  playing  for  others.   HI  want  you  to  go 
with  me  to  my  Rotary  meetings.   I'm  going  to  tell  a 
story  there  about  how  you  and  your  wife  were  in  the 
Galveston  flood,  and  your  wife  floated  away  on  a 
folding  bed  and  you  accompanied  her  on  the  piano. H 
He  liked  that  and  he  went  with  me. 

I*d  like  to  read  a  few  things  from  Live  Oakt 
the  Rotary  news  weekly.   Here's  one  of  my  favorites. 

"When  things  go  wrong  as  they  sometimes  will, 
When  the  road  you  are  trudging  seems  all  uphill, 
When  the  funds  are  low,  when  the  debts  are  high, 
If  you  want  to  smile  but  you  have  to  sigh, 
When  care  is  pressing  you  down  a  bit 
Rest  if  you  must,  but  don't. . .you.. .quit I " 

Here's  another: 

"A  fellow  would  think  that  the  Oakland  Rotary 
bunch  would  get  empty  of  money  sometimes — 
each  week  it  cost  the  bunch  $10  to  $100  Just 
for  charity.   I  don't  know  the  lady,  Charity, 
whoever  she  is,  but  reading  the  Live  Oak  for  a 
couple  of  years  and  noticing  things,  she  must 
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Lyon:         be  a  rich  girl  by  now. "--written  by  the  organ 
of  the  Phoenix  Rotary  Club. 

Here  the  speaker  is  Charles  A.  Newton  [1925]- 
He  was  one  of  the  first  five  men  of  Rotary  in 
Chicago. 

Mrs.  L:  When  Harvey  was  president  of  Oakland  Rotary  I  think 
it  was  every  week  they  had  luncheon  get-togethers 
at  the  members'  place  of  business.   It  was  Harvey's 
idea. 

Lyon:    [showing  a  picture]   I  was  the  president  of  the  club, 
I  think,  there.   I  invited  them  down  to  this  brewery. 
Charlie  Heyer  was  the  man  who  owned  it.  He  was  the 
county  supervisor,  the  big  politician  in  the  county, 
and  a  member  of  our  club.  He  invited  us  all  to  come 
down  and  have  free  beer  on  him. 

RL:      This  was  during  Prohibition,  wasn't  it? 

Lyon:    Yes,  but  I  was  protected  by  a  leading  supervisor! 
[showing  another  picture]  Paul  Jones  was  a  member 
of  the  Berkeley  Rotary  Club.  His  wife  was  a  dear 
friend  of  ours.  He  helped  me  in  getting  the  big 
Rotary  monument  in  Eureka. 

[showing  a  picture]  Those  were  the  members  of 
my  board  of  directors  of  the  Oakland  Rotary  Club. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  who  are  still  in  this 
world. 

Then,  in  1965,  I  wrote  the  following  retrospective 
account;  I  called  it  "Past  President's  Reflections." 
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I  want  to  ask  you  about  some  of  the  highlights  of 
your  year  as  president  of  Oakland  Rotary. 

Whenever  they  had  these  get-togethers  in  the 
different  "businesses,  they  had  a  luncheon,  then  a 
very  enthusiastic  interpretation  of  the  business. 
When  they  came  to  our  warehouse  building  every  seat 
was  occupied — there  were  even  those  who  didn't  get 
their  seats,  because  they  didn't  make  their  reserva 
tions.   The  luncheon  was  held,  on  the  roof,   [shows 
photograph]   To  carry  the  food  up  to  the  top  of  our 
building  was  quite  an  experience  for  me,  because  I 
was  hostess.   These  other  affairs  were  all  Just  men. 

They  went  to  different  businesses  and  they 
learned  what  business  was  in  different  areas  of  our 
Oakland.   I  feel  that  it  was  a  very  wonderfully 
rewarding  interpretation  of  what  Rotary  stands  for 
as  well  as  for  the  businesses. 


Establishment  of  First  Rotary  Club  in  Germany 


I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  organization  of  a  complete 
district  in  Germany,  the  first  district  organized  in 
Germany  for  Rotary.   The  way  in  which  it  came  into 
being  is  very  interesting.   In  the  summer  of  192?, 
V.O.  Lawrence  and  I  attended  an  Oakland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  William  Kunow, 
general  manager  of  the  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Line 
and  past  chancellor  of  Germany.  He  was  a  tall,  hand 
some  man  seeking  business  for  his  firm. 

I  asked  what  he  thought  were  the  possibilities 
of  Rotary  as  a  world  influence.  To  my  great  surprise 
he  replied  that  he  had  never  heard,  the  word,  rotary, 
used  in  connection  with  any  organization.   Thereupon 
V.O.  and  I  gave  him  a  hasty  survey  of  Rotary  as  we 
took  him  about  Oakland  that  afternoon.  We  then  wired 
Ches  Perry  in  Chicago  who  took  charge  of  William 
Kunow  there  explaining  Rotary  at  length. 

You  can  imagine  with  what  satisfaction  we  learned 
three  months  later  that  our  chamber  of  commerce  guest 
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Lyon:    had  organized  a  Rotary  club  in  Hamburg,  the  first  in 
Germany.  Two  years  later  when  I  was  governor  of  the 
old  District  Number  2,  California,  Nevada,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  William  Kunow  was  governor  of  a 
new  Rotary  district  containing  thirty-five  clubs, 
District  Number  1^9,  radiating  out  of  Hamburg, 
Germany. 

Plans  were  being  made  for  the  charter  night  of 
the  Nuremberg  club.   Gene  Newsom,  the  international 
president,  reminded  William  Kunow  that  Edouard  Wlllems 
of  Belgium  would  be  present,  and  as  he  was  the  inter 
national  vice-president,  he  should  be  asked  to  speak. 
Governor  Kunow  said  that  he  feared  the  consequences 
of  asking  a  Belgian  to  speak  at  a  German  meeting. 
Gene  Newsom  answered,  that  he  would  be  responsible 
for  any  consequences,  but  Edouard  Willems  because  of 
his  high  office  must  be  asked  to  speak. 

One  who  was  present  on  that  impressive  charter 
night  related  to  me  how  Edouard  Willems  gave  the 
most  inspiring  ten-minute  address,  closing  with  these 
words:   "Ich  liebe  Rotary,  Ich  liebe  Nuremberg,  Ich  liebe 
Deutschland,"  a  declaration  that  would,  come  only  from 
a  Belgian-German  gathering  under  the  spell  of  Rotary. 


District  Governor,  1929-1930 


RL:      How  did  you  come  to  be  elected  district  governor? 

Lyon:    A  man  named  Deadrich  in  San  Leandro,  a  real  estate  man, 
was  quite  determined  that  I  should  be  district 
governor. 

I  think  this  is  typical  of  me.   When  the 
conference  was  being  held  in  the  Temple  Auditorium 
in  Los  Angeles  that  seats  about  three  thousand  people 
they  called  for  nominations.   Someone  did.  get  ut>  and 
nominate  Harvey  Lyon  of  Oakland  for  district  governor. 
Soneone  seconded  it.   Soneone  said,  "Will  Harvey  Lyon 
please  come  to  the  platform."  Now  I  didn't  protest 
and.  not  walk  up.   I  ran  up!   I  jumped  up  out  of  my 
seat  in  the  middle  of  the  auditorium  and  ran  to  the 
platform.  They  seemed  to  like  that. 
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RL:      Why  did  you  run  up? 

Lyon:    I  had  156  clubs  where  thirty-five  is  supposed  to  be 
enough  for  one  governor.   So  I  had  to  run! 

RL:      Who  nominated,  you? 

Lyon:    George  A.  Marwedel  was  the  president  of  the  Oakland 
club,  and  the  candidate  had  to  be  nominated  by  the 
local  club's  president. 

RL:      Mr.  Lyon,  you  were  telling  me  earlier  about  when  you 
were  the  dancing  governor  of  Rotary. 

Lyon:    Yes,  I  did  enjoy  dancing. 

I  organized  a  male  quartet.   In  this  male 
quartet  there  were  professionals  among  the  four.   I 
sang  the  part  of  second  tenor.  We  had  a  professional 
first  tenor.   I  was  the  businessman  of  the  quartet, 
it  developed.  We  had  lots  of  fun  singing  in  that 
quartet.  We  would  really  Just  throw  ourselves  on  the 
floor  laughing  at  the  mistakes  we  would  make  while 
practicing.   But  I  finally  felt  that  we  were  ready 
as  a  quartet  to  go  to  Del  Monte  at  no  cost  to  us. 

I  wrote  to  the  manager  of  Del  Monte  and  said  I 
had  this  quartet.   The  railroad,  to  Del  Monte  was 
owned  by  Southern  Pacific,  and  I  pointed  out  to  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  that  they  could  have  this 
wonderful  quar'tet  come  down  over  the  weekend,  come 
down,  say,  Saturday  and.  go  home  Monday  as  the  guests 
of  the  hotel  at  no  money  cost  to  them.  One  of  the 
members  of  our  quartet,  the  first  bass,  was  a 
wallpaper  man,  good  looking,  but  his  business  during 
the  week  was  putting  up  wallpaper.  Another  man  was 
a  professional  singer.   He  really  was  an  artist  in 
music  in  every  way.  Another  man  was  Pendleton. 

Mrs.  L:   This  was  during  World  War  I.   You  were  sent  to 

San  Francisco,  you  were  send  all  over  to  all  the 

affairs. 

Lyon:    On  this  particular  day,  and  the  only  time  I  got  to 
go  to  Dei  Monte  with  the  quartet,  we  went  down  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  depot.   The  whistle  of  the  train 
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Lyon:    engineer  came  along.   We  looked  everywhere  but  the 
three  of  us  could  not  find  Mr.  Burkholder,  the  top 
tenor,  a  professional  singer.  So  we  didn't  dare  to 
get  on  the  train  and  go  without  him. 

But  we  finally  found  that  he  had  done  a  mean 
trick.  He  had  gotten  on  the  train  by  himself.  He 
didn't  care  whether  we  got  on  because  he  went  down 
as  the  professional  singer  and  put  on  a  wonderful 
nrogram  for  the  three  days,  no  expense,  and  we  stayed 
home.   Of  course,  we  didn't  know  he  was  on  the  train. 
We  didn't  dare  to  go  with  only  three  of  us.   In 
early  life  I  was  taught  a  little  lesson.   If  we  were 
invited  again  to  do  anything  like  that  we  would,  get 
on  the  train  and  leave  him  at  home  if  he  didn't  care 
to  come! 

Mrs.  L:   He  had  a  wonderful  experience. 

Lyon:    Well,  that  was  just  one  of  the  first  experiences  I 

had.   I  had  a  lot  of  them,  and  I'm  still  having  them, 
I'm  still  having  thrilling  experiences. 

Can  you  hear  me  all  right?  With  the  problem 
that  has  come  into  my  hearing  I  have  been  unable  to 
sense  the  right  key,  and  so  now  I'm  careful  to  keep 
my  voice  low. 

One  night  Carol  Lyon,  my  daughter-in-law,  took 
me  under  her  arm  and  said,  "Come  on,  Dad,  we're  going 
to  dance.   She  led  me  around  to  the  wonderful  music 
that  one  of  the  three  orchestras  was  playing  and  we 
had  a  dance  that  she  said  she  was  enjoying  and  I  really 
did  enjoy  to  have  my  daughter-in-law  lead  me  around. 

In  all  my  travels  around  my  large  district  of 
Rotary  I  used  the  song,  of  which  I  had  copies  made, 
"Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart."  I  carefully  sent  that 
message  ahead  to  clubs  where  I  was  going  to  pay  my 
official  visit.   It  made  a  happy  surprise  for  my 
wife — when  she  would  sit  down  for  the  final  district 
governor  talk  someone  would  start  the  song,  "Let  Me 
Call  You  Sweetheart."  Little  things  like  that  were 
big  things  in  the  Rotary  world,  as  we  went  around  to 
our  156  clubs. 
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Lyon:         I  had  the  annual  conference  of  my  district  at 
the  Del  Mor.te  Resort  at  Monterey.  At  that  time  it 
was  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific.   I  remember  my 
three  little  boys  were  my  pages  at  the  conference, 
and  they  did  a  good  Job  for  their  dad.   They  sat 
down  in  front  of  me.   I  had  156  clubs  in  my  district. 
All  but  two  were  represented  there.   It  was  a 
district  that  included  the  Hawaiian  Islands.   One 
man  from  Vallejo  who  somehow  didn't  click  with  the 
timetable  missed  it.  A  total  of  two  out  of  156 
weren't  there.  Now  if  a  district  of,  for  example, 
thirty-five,  has  twenty  there  it's  wonderful.   I 
took  real  pride  in  having  15^  out  of  156  including 
districts  as  far  away  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

RL:      What  does  a  page  do? 

Lyon:    If  I  think  of  something  I  want  to  tell  someone  in  the 
audience  the  page  goes  down  and  brings  back  the  reply. 

Later  I  organized  the  Southern  Pacific  to  go 
into  Tahoe  Tavern — I  organized,  eleven  cars  from 
Los  Angeles  and  eleven  from  the  San  Prancisco  area  to 
make  two  trainloads  of  Rotarians  to  go  to  the  annual 
world  convention  in  Chicago  of  the  Rotary  Club.   The 
Los  Angeles  section  cooperated  perfectly.  They 
organized  eleven  cars  to  come  overnight  to  Oakland, 
and.  stop  at  Oakland  to  pick  up  eleven  more  cars  that 
I  had  organized  in  the  Oakland,  area.  Those  twenty-two 
cars  pulled  into  Tahoe  Tavern  in  the  early  evening. 
They  had  a  dinner  dance  and  a  wonderful  time.   It  was 
the  last  time  that  the  Southern  Pacific  ever  ran  into 
Tahoe  Tavern. 

RL:      When  was  this? 

Lyon:    This  would  have  been  in  1930. 

About  eleven  o'clock  that  evening  the  man  who 
was  representing  the  Southern  Pacific  for  their 
mechanical  movements  came  to  me  and  said,  "Mr.  Lyon, 
don't  you  think  we'd,  better  be  starting  now?" 

I,  of  course,  agreed.  After  the  sections  had 
gotten  out  one  of  the  men  came  to  me  and  said,  "Harvey, 
one  of  our  members  took  a  picture  off  the  wall  at 
Tahoe  Tavern.   Between  you  and  me  that  picture  was 
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Lyon:    only  worth  about  25^-   But  it  was  something  taken 

off  the  wall.   That  ought  not  to  happen  with  Rotary, 
that  we  should  be  stealing  something,  so  I  want  you, 
Harvey,  to  telegraph  ahead,  to  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
and  have  them  have  the  sheriff  there  saying  that  he 
has  had  a  request  from  the  Tahoe  Tavern  that  this 
man  be  apprehended  and  turned  over  to  them  for 
proper  treatment."  So  when  the  train  was  nearing 
Las  Vegas  we  heard  the  whistle  go,  "Whoo-oo-oo" 
and  the  train  stopped.   I  said,  "Where  is  the 
sheriff?  He's  a  member  of  Rotary  here,  I  know." 

"Here  I  am." 

"I've  been  asked  to  turn  a  man  over  to  you,  Mr. 
Sheriff,  because  of  something  he  has  taken  from  Tahoe 
Tavern.   I  know  you  will  not  countenance  that  having 
been  done. " 

"All  right,  where  is  that  man?" 

That  man  stepped  forward.   "Mr.  Sheriff,  please 
don't  take  me.   I'm  on  my  way  to  the  international 
convention  of  Rotary." 

I  said,  "Now  listen  here.   Rotary  doesn't  stand 
for  such  things.   Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
Because  I  am  in  charge  of  this  train  I  will  say  that 
I  will  not  insist  on  turning  this  man  over  now  if  he 
will  promise  that  he  will  surrender  to  you  on  our  way 
back." 

"Incidentally,  Mr.  Sheriff,  we're  not  coming 
back  this  way,  but  don't  tell  him.   He  says  he  will 
be  here,  so  now  you  know  we  can  go  ahead  and  get  the 
train  started." 

The  next  morning,  Just  to  show  how  we  operated, 
Eleanor  and  I  received  a  message  from  the  eleven-car 
train  from  Los  Angeles.   They  said,  they  would  like  to 
have  lunch  with  us  in  the  next  big  city,  Salt  Lake 
City.  They  pushed  aside  the  one  section  and  our 
section  became  the  lead  section  on  the  way  to  Chicago. 
There,  an  odd  thing  happened.   As  I  got  off  the  train 
a  man  came  up  and  spoke  real  loud,  "I'm  from  London, 
England.  Here  I  am  and  I  haven't  any  accommodation." 
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Lyon:         "Just  a  minute.   Were  you  the  man  at  that  hotel 
in  Dallas  who  was  complaining  that  he  didn't  have  a 
bath  in  his  room?  You  said  when  they  took  you  to 
show  you  that  there  was  a  bath  [bahth]  in  your  room, 
'Oh,  that's  just  a  "squirt  bath  [bahth]."   I  want 
a  real  bath. ' " 

"Yes,  I'm  that  man  [mahn]." 

"I  want  to  tell  you  that  in  ten  minutes  you'll 
have  the  full  accommodations  here.  I'm  the  man  who 
heard  you  speaking  at  Dallas.  Isn't  this  a  strange 
and  a  small  world f" 

Within  ten  minutes  or  so  he  had  an  apartment  and 
a  real  bath  [bahth] .   He  was  so  grateful  to  me  that 
he  couldn't  say  enough. 

My  district  folded.   It  was  too  powerful 
politically,  because  every  district  was  allowed  one 
vote  in  the  international  election,  one  vote  for 
every  twenty-five  members.  When  there  was  a  district 
the  size  of  mine  I  could  pretty  nearly  say  who  was 
going  to  be  the  next  president  of  Rotary  International. 

Al  Roth  wanted  to  be  president  of  Rotary  Inter 
national.  He  was  a  wonderful  man.   I  was  asked  to 
vote  for  him,  and  I  did.   I  knew  him  well  and  of 
course  I  would  like  to  have  him  follow  me.  He  was 
the  business  manager  of  Stanford  University.  Very 
unfortunately  after  he  resigned  from  his  responsibilities 
for  Rotary  International  he  built  a  big  merchandise 
store  costing  about  two  million  dollars,  in  Palo  Alto. 
The  building  burned  down.   This  was  very  sad  to  me  and 
all  of  Al's  friends.   I  presume  he  was  well  Insured, 
because  he  was  a  good  businessman,  but  still  that 
was  a  sad  thing  for  anybody. 

Now  the  world  of  Rotary  is  very  satisfactorily 
divided  into  groups  of  around  thirty-five  to  forty 
clubs  that  are  doing  a  wonderful  Job. 

RL:      Were  you  ever  proposed  as  president  of  Rotary 
International? 

Lyon:    Yes,  I  was  asked  by  two  district  governors.   I  don't 
think  I  should  go  into  the  politics  of  it,  because  it 
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Lyon:    was  a  very  personal,  touching  thing.   These  two 
friends  of  mine  were  district  governors  in  other 
states  not  far  from  California.  They  said  that 
they  had  been  watching  me  in  my  activity  and  they 
wanted  me  to  allow  my  name  to  be  presented  for 
office.  They  guaranteed  me,  whatever  the  guarantee 
might  be  worth,  but  they  were  leading  Rotary 
governors  of  other  states  near  here.   I  felt  they 
should  do  what  they  thought  was  right. 

I  had  a  private  secretary,  because  I  had  such 
a  big  district.  Whenever  these  two  states  would 
write  me  a  letter,  she  would  give  a  copy  of  it  to 
San  Francisco.  San  Francisco  said,  "We  don't  want 
Harvey  Lyon  to  run  for  an  office  like  that."  They 
cut  my  throat  [gesturing]  the  way  they  handled  the 
vote.  They  passed  the  word  around  their  little 
group.   I  could  tell  you  the  name  of  one  of  these 
men.  He  just  recently  died.  His  name  is  the  same 
as  the  product  he  manufactured.  He  and  I  would  go  to 
conferences  together.  We  had  roomed  together  at 
Tahoe  when  the  meeting  was  there.  Then  he  would 
come  home  and  cut  my  throat  politically. 

I  was  working  for  another  man  whom  I  wanted  as 
president  of  the  World  [Rotary  International .  He 
was  the  head,  of  a  big  Safeway.  He  was  not  from  San 
Francisco.   So  they  said  we'll  "kill  him"  for 
president.   He  made  the  finest  talks  I  ever  heard 
before  Rotary  clubs.  He  was  an  artist  in  that. 

I'm  ashamed  of  Rotary  for  this,  so  I  think 
we'll  have  to  cut  it  out.  San  Francisco  would  cut 
my  throat  now  if  I  told  as  much  as  I've  told  you. 
San  Francisco  has  that  reputation. 

RL:      Were  you  ever  interested  in  the  thought  of  running 

for  political  position  in  the  city,  county,  or  state? 
Did  you  ever  want  to  be  mayor,  for  instance? 

Lyon:    No,  I  have  never  been  politically  minded.   I've  come 
out  for  the  re-election  of  the  mayor  here,  because 
it's  for  the  good  of  Oakland.   I'm  working  and 
voting  for  him.   I'm  sending  out  cards  for  him.   I 
hope  it  will  help.   I  think  it  will.  But  I  don't 
seek  political  office  for  myself.   I've  enjoyed  the 
offices  that  have  been  tended  me  in  Rotary. 
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Lyon:         My  wife  and  I  both  take  satisfaction  in  what 
we're  doing,  and  that's  worthwhile  to  me. 

Mrs.  L:   These  backgrounds  have  just  been  fantastic  in  our 

lives  and  it's  nice  to  have  the  pictures.   They  used 
to  come  out  to  our  home  when  we  lived  in  Hidden 
Valley.  Another  thing — Harvey  planned  all  these 
get-togethers  for  Rotarlans.  They  used  to  get 
together  and  have  wonderful  times.  Harvey's  back 
ground  was  very  friendly,  and  that  is  why  people  have 
never  forgotten. 

Lyon:    A  Rotary  man  from  Bombay  (his  wife  wore  a  diamond 
in  the  middle  of  her  forehead)  invited  me  to  come 
to  his  home.   I'd  never  been  to  Bombay.  He  was  in 
the  coal  business  and  very  wealthy.  We  invited  them 
out  to  our  home  in  Hidden  Valley.   If  you  get  out  in 
the  public  eye  and  have  facilities  for  entertaining, 
you  don't' have  any  difficulty  getting  customers!   I 
have  other  pictures  of  the  way  our  home  was  patronized, 
We  could  seat  about  six  hundred  in  our  big  tennis 
court.   Then  we  had  the  largest  private  swimming  pool 
in  the  county. 

We  filtered  our  pool.   I  attended  to  those 
things.  We  had  a  wheel  about  this  big  around 
[gesturing,  about  three  feet]  that  I  was  supposed 
to  turn  to  let  the  water  out  of  the  pool.   I  found 
I  couldn't  turn  it  Just  by  grabbing  it.  So  I  got  a 
pipe  wrench,  the  biggest  wrench  for  sale  in  Oakland. 
If  I  stood  it  up  beside  the  pool  it  reached  up  to 
here  [about  six  feet].   I  put  that  wrench  on  that 
big  wheel,  and  then  got  all  the  leverage  I  could  on 
it.   In  that  way  I  started  the  water  running  out  of 
the  pool.   It  took  maybe  half  a  day  to  drain.  Then 
I  would  put  in  chlorine.   I  had  advice  as  to  how  to 
handle  it. 
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IV   COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


Save-the-Redwoods:   The  Bruce  Lyon  Memorial  and 
Rotary  Groves 


HL:      Can  you  tell  me  about  your  work  with  Save-the-Redwoods 
League  and  how  you  helped  save  two  redwood  groves  for 
the  people  of  California  and  the  world?  As  I  under 
stand  it  they're  up  near  Oriok.  One  grove  is  dedicated 
to  your  son,  Bruce,  and  the  other  is  a  Rotary  effort; 
is  that  right? 

Lyon:    Yes,  that's  right.  Bruce 's  death  in  the  war  did 

start  our  extreme  Interest  in  the  redwoods.  He  loved 
the  redwoods  and  would  want  us  to  take  him  to  them 
whenever  we  could.   We  thought  he  would  have  liked  us 
to  secure  an  eighty-acre  section  of  redwoods  on  the 
main  highway. 

Mrs.  L:   Harvey  started  doing  this  in  1950- 

Lyon:    Our  great  interest  in  the  redwoods  was  to  secure  a 
memorial  for  our  youngest  of  three  sons.   This  boy, 
Bruce  Lyon,  was  only  twenty- three  years  of  age.   He 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  flying.  He  had  to  fly 
at  an  altitude  of  $0,000  feet,  because  he  was  dropping 
bombs  on  the  German  railroad  center  and  his  bombs 
were  set  to  explode  after  falling  50*000  feet  through 
the  air.   They  wrecked  a  big  railroad  center  in 
Regensburg,  Germany.  Bruce  flew  over  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  his  base  In  Italy. 

On  this  particular  day  he  flew  over  Germany,  and 
on  the  same  plane  in  which  he  flew  across  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  an  old  plane.  When  he  gave  the  signal  to  his 
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Lyon:    crew  of  nine  who  were  operating  the  plane  to  "let 
go  the  bombs,"  one  bomb  did  not  drop  in  time. 
They  said  they  needed  Bruce  to  come  back  with  more 
gas  for  the  men  who  were  operating  the  bomb.  By  the 
time  he  got  back,  the  bomb  exploded  while  still 
hanging  in  the  plane,  killing  most  of  the  men.  Bruce 
was  one  of  those  who  was  sacrificed  that  day  much 
to  our  extreme  grief. 

We  wanted  to  have  a  memorial  for  Bruce.  We 
knew  of  his  love  for  the  redwoods.  So  we  made 
arrangements  with  the  Save-the-Redwoods  people  in 
the  Orick  area  for  a  Bruce  Lyon  Memorial  Grove. 

At  the  same  time,  Bruce  knew  that  I  was  very 
interested  in  Rotary.   I  said  to  myself,  "Why  can't 
I  have  a  memorial  through  Rotary  in  the  same  area?" 
We  were  able  to  secure  two  eighty-acre  groves  three 
miles  apart,  one  for  Rotary  and.  the  other  for  Bruce. 
The  Redwood  neople  were  entirely  cooperative. 

RL:      How  did  you  raise  the  money  for  the  Rotary  grove? 

Lyon:    1*11  show  you  a  list  which  shows  the  details  of  my 
securing  money  for  the  redwoods  for  Rotary.   This 
represents  $1  per  member,  Rotarians,  in  this  area  of 
California  and  Nevada.   This  is  the  original  pen 
and  ink  record  I  made  during  four  years  of  traveling 
up  and  down  the  state  from  San  Diego  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  California.   I  took  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  this.   For  instance,  the  Los  Angeles  Rotary  Club 
had  a  membership  of  about  five  hundred.  They  gave 
$500.   Oakland  gave  $200  because  they  had  two  hundred 
members  at  the  time.   I  had.  a  representative  committee 
working  on  this  which  included  Rilea  Doe  of  Safeway 
and  Walter  Helms.   Walter  Helms  was  a  man  in  his 
nineties  who  was  a  top  Rotarian  in  the  state  of 
California,  a  past  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Richmond,  California.   These  men  were  helped,  by 
Kelton  Steele,  president  of  the  Eureka  Rotary  Club, 
to  help  with  the  dedication. 

I  remember  the  main  club  in  Los  Angeles,  when  I 
was  asking  each  member  for  $1,  I  found  myself  sitting 
beside  a  man  who  saw  my  Rotary  pin  and.  said,  "I  see 
you  are  here  today  for  a  purpose.   I  am  Just  returning 


Lyon:    to  my  home  which  Is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.   I  have  been  in  attendance 
at  the  World  [Rotary  International]  convention,  and 
I'm  on  my  way  back.   I  notice  you  have  Just  made 
an  announcement  to  this  club  asking  for  a  dollar 
a  member.   I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  already 
purchased  twenty-five  California  redwoods  which 
are  on  their  way  to  my  home.   I  would  like  to  help 
you,  Harvey  Lyon,  in  your  work." 

I  said,  "Why,  you  have  done  your  part  and  more 
already."  But  do  you  know,  about  two  weeks  later, 
I  received  a  check  for  $25  from  that  man  who  was 
returning  from  the  convention!   He  said  he  wanted  . 
to  have  his  small  part  in  adding  to  the  work  that 
we  were  doing.  That  is  one  reason  for  the  success 
of  Rotary  around  the  world — the  clubs  cooperate. 

After  four  years  of  work,  on  September  1,  1952, 
we  were  ready  to  dedicate  the  Rotary  grove.  Eureka 
said,  "We  want  to  help  you — we  will  send  the  organist 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eureka  with  a 
portable  power  organ  to  accompany  the  music  for  the 
day.   You,  Mr.  Lyon,  have  told  me  you  will  take  the 
pastor  of  the  Piedmont  church  and  his  wife  the  day 
before  the  dedication,  you  will  take  care  of  them 
in  a  motel.  The  pastor  will  give  the  official  sermon 
that  day.   You,  Mr.  Lyon,  will  introduce  the  program. 
Your  son,  Dr.  Ted  Lyon,  of  Palo  Alto,  will  sing  two 
songs."  He  had  a  trained  tenor  voice  and  he  sang 
"Trees"  and  "I  Heard  a  Forest  Praying."  His  brother, 
Dr.  Dick  Lyon,  removed  the  cover  from  the  ornament 
that  dedicated  the  grove. 

The  grove  was  ornamented  by  a  monument  made  by 
an  Oakland  Rotarian  who  was  president  of  the  Piedmont 
Rotary  Club.  He  refused  to  let  his  name  be  used — 
he  wanted  to  do  it  just  as  a  work  of  love.  He  did 
it,  and  he  and  another  member  of  his  club  went  up  , 
and  installed  this  monument  and  then  it  was  dedicated 
by  the  wonderful  sermon  given  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Piedmont  Church.   That  service  had  an  audience  of 
about  seventy-five  people  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  border  of  California.   Immediately  following, 
the  group  moved  up  three  miles  to  the  Bruce  Lyon 
Grove . 
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Lyon:        Just  recently,  Newton  Drury,*  the  head  of  all  the 
groves  in  California,  asked  me  if  I  had  any  Idea  what 
that  grove  was  worth  today.   He  said,  "I'll  tell  you, 
Harvey.   That  grove  today  could  not  be  bought  for  less 
than  one  million  dollars.   Your  grove  for  Bruce  is  the 
same. " 

Every  season  I  have  friends  coming  home  phone  me, 
as  yesterday,  for  example,  they  did,  telling  me  they 
had  passed  through  Bruce 's  grove  and  the  Rotary  grove 
in  the  Eureka  area. 

Mrs.  L:  Another  thing  that  Harvey  and  I  have  done.   We've  had 
these  Christmas  cards  covering  about  eight  years. 

RL:      They  show  a  very  beautiful  redwood  tree  with  all  the 
dates  starting  with  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  ^90  B.C., 
and  going  up  through  the  invention  of  the  Morse 
telegraph,  the  World  Wars,  up  into  the  Atomic  and  Space 
Ages,  we  don't  know  where  they'll  reach  to. 

Mrs.  L:  And  it  shows  where  our  Lyon  Grove  is. 


The  Lady  Bird  Johnson  Grove 

Lyon:    Would  you  like  me  to  talk  about  when  the  two  Presidents 
came  to  the  redwoods? 

RL:      Yes,  very  much. 

Lyon:    Eleanor  and  I  received  a  phone  call  from  Washington,  B.C., 
about  a  week  before  the  Lady  Bird  Johnson  Grove  was  to 
be  dedicated.   Here  are  the  badges  that  Eleanor  and  I 
wore  to  admit  us  to  that  affair.   [Looking  at  photographs 
and  memorabilia.] 


*Newton  Bishop  Drury,  "Parks  and  Red.woods,  1919-19?1M 
typed  transcript  of  a  tape-recorded  interview  conducted 
by  Amelia  Roberts  Fry  and  Susan  Schrepfer,  University 
of  California  Bancroft  Library,  Regional  Oral  History 
Office  (Berkeley,  1972),  2  vols,  pp.  773- 
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Lyont        There  were  eighteen  photographers  from  all  over 
the  world  standing  by  my  shoulder  "shooting"  the  same 
picture  that  my  little  camera  was  .taking.  The  town  of 
Orick  where  this  picture  was  taken  had  never  before 
had  as  large  a  plane  as  was  needed  to  take  the 
presidential  party.  President  Nixon  left  his  home  at 
San  Clemente  that  morning  and  with  the  other  president 
of  the  United  States  [former  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson]  flew  up  to  near  where  the  dedication  was  to 
be  given.   They  started  at  six  o1 clock  in  the  morning 
of  that  particular  day.  When  they  neared  Orick,  the 
presidents  landed  and  let  the  plane  experiment  with 
two  pilots  to  see  how  nearly  they  could  safely  go  in 
with  their  precious  load  later  in  the  day.   They  found 
that  the  plane  they  had  which  was  pretty  near  the  size 
the  presidential  party  would  use  did  go  in  safely.  They 
felt  it  was  entirely  safe.  There  were  a  few  suggestions 
they  could  make  for  the  afternoon  pilots  who  would  have 
the  presidents  as  their  precious  cargo. 

Eleanor  and  I  had  driven  up  to  Eureka  where  they 
were  gathered.  There  were  eighteen  brand  new  Greyhound 
buses  standing  beside  the  Eureka  Inn  where  the 
presidential  party  was  to  form.  We  had  parked  our  car 
right  by  the  inn.  The  police  saw  us  parking  and  rushed 
over  to  us  to  check  our  right  to  be  there.  We  told  them 
we  had  the  card  from  Washington  as  well  as  a  phone 
message.  They  said,  "We  won't  need  to  see  your  card. 
You  certainly  have  every  credential." 

We  were  invited  to  a  brunch  in  the  hotel.  The 
chief  of  the  state  police  had  his  car  right  in  front 
of  our  bus.   For  some  reason  our  bus  was  designated  as 
Bus  Number  1.  His  light  was  flashing  off  and  on 
[gesturing] ,  off  and  on.   It  was  really  thrilling  for 
a  "boy"  like  me  sitting  there  with  the  eighteen  buses 
ready  to  start!  All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  the  head  man 
give  the  signal  to  start.  They  had  sent  men  ahead  to 
all  the  intersections  in  Eureka  so  they  would  be 
directed  correctly.  They  also  sent  about  a  half  a  mile 
ahead,  a  special  car  that  had  a  loudspeaker  on  top  of 
it  that  was  shouting  like  this:   "Make  way  for  the  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  They  are  riding  on 
the  right  lane  on  the  way  to  Oriok.  Everyone  else 
please  keep  off  the  right  lane  until  they  have  passed 
your  way." 
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Lyon:         When  we  reached  Orlck  we  turned  to  the  right 

between  two  and  three  miles.   The  grade  was  so  steep 
that  our  new  bus  would  have  to  stop  and  start  again 
to  climb  up  to  the  pathway  to  the  place  where  the 
trees  were  to  be  dedicated.   The  pathway  of  three 
miles  was  covered  with  redwood  bark  that  had  been 
taken  off  the  trees  (no  harm  done).  We  walked  over 
the  bark  to  the  place  where  the  grove  was  located. 

Let  me  explain  the  care  they  took.   They  had  a 
committee  that  was  on  the  job.   At  ^:30  one  day  a 
week  before  they  went  to  the  exact  location  of  the 
dedication  and  ascertained  the  exact  location  of  the 
sun  at  that  hour.   The  day  of  the  dedication  there  were 
police  everywhere. 

When  the  time  arrived  we  could  hear  the  planes 
coming  through  the  sky  with  the  presidential  party. 
They  landed  in  a  place  near  Orick  that  was  fenced  in 
so  the  public  would  be  kept  out.   President  Nixon  got 
out  of  the  plane,  walked,  around  and  was  shaking  hands 
through  the  fence.   He  was  making  a  very  cordial, 
friendly  approach.   Then  they  got  in  the  car  and  came 
up  to  the  grove.   I  saw  them  coming  and  tried  to  get 
a  picture,  but  they  passed  my  range  of  vision  so  fast — 
here  they  come,  there  they  gol   I  couldn't  get  a.  -Dlcture. 
As  the  limousines  came  up  the  road  toward  us  we  heard 
the  beautiful,  very  euphonious  choir  of  the  University 
glee  club.   We  could  Just  see  their  heads.  What  do  you 
think  they  were  singing?  They  were  singing  "Onward 
Christian  Soldiers."  They  weren't  singing  some  coca- 
cola  song.  They  were  singing  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers." 
It  was  a  most  touching  affair.   Everything  was  done  with 
due  respect  to  the  Powers  above  that  eventful  day. 

Mrs.  L:  Presidents  Nixon  and  Johnson  were  accompanied  by  their 
families. 

Lyon:    There  were  other  great  men  there  too.  For  example, 

there  was  Billy  Graham.  Billy  Graham  stepped  forward 
and  offered  the  prayer.  There  was  never  a  more 
impressive  moment  than  that  when  this  great  man  of  God 
offered  the  prayer  as  only  Billy  Graham  could. 

The  committee  had  done  its  work  efficiently  and 
the  sun  was  Just  right  to  light  the  party  on  the 
platform.   My  wife  wanted  to  be  close  to  see  the 
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Lyon:    presidents  and  their  wives  and  Billy  Graham  on  the 
platform,  but  I  had  to  be  back  to  get  the  picture 
that  we  see  here  and  which  was  also  taken  by  those 
eighteen  or  nineteen  photographers  from  all  over 
the  world. 

RL:  While  we're  talking  about  redwoods,  perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  about  your  relationship  with  Mr.  Drury.  We 
have  a  fine  interview  with  him  in  the  office. 

Lyon:    Newton  Drury  was  the  head  of  all  the  parks  in  the 

United.  States.   His  brother  Aubrey  was  the  man  I  was 
best  acquainted  with.   It  was  with  him  that  I  arranged 
for  the  grove  to  honor  Bruce.   The  brother  passed  away. 
Newton  Drury  happened  to  be  set  free  through  the  changes 
in  the  political  status  of  the  country  and  was 
immediately  asked  to  be  the  man  in  charge  of  the  parks 
of  California,  and  he  still  is  now  president  of  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  League.   He  made  a  beautiful  presenta 
tion  of  the  grove  for  the  state  in  the  last  few  d.ays. 

I  might  remark  that  Newton  Drury  and  Eleanor  have 
been  very  active  in  the  Save-the-Redwood  League.   I 
had  also  been  a  member  of  the  advisory  board.   I  think 
it  is  about  thirty-four  years  I  have  been  on  that 
board.   Ifve  had  a  lot  of  interesting  experiences. 
The  board  is  composed  of  very  responsible  people  In 
California.   You  would,  know  their  names  if  I  took  the 
time  to  recite  the  names  of  the  thirty  or  forty  on  the 
advisory  council.   We  meet  once  a  year.  We  are 
expecting  now  to  go  up  above  Eureka  where  there  is  an 
immense  grove  available  for  the  D.A.R  [Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution]  to  have  a  share.   The  D.A.R.  is 
making  a  gift  of  $10,000  to  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League.  The  Rockefeller  family  has  taken  a  big  part 
in  dedicating  groves  and  in  preserving  the  redwoods. 
We  feel  it  is  a  privilege  to  work  with  Newton  Drury 
in  the  grand  work  he  is  leading. 

When  the  dedication  from  the  platform  was  completed 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  went  to  their 
limousines  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the  presidential 
southern  capitol  in  limousines  and  planes.   It  was  a 
great  day. 


Rotar-y  Grove,  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park. 
July  16,  196f.   Left  to  right:   Fred  Landenberger , 
Harvey  Lyon,  Ralph  Chaney,  Newton  Drury. 


Bay  Area  executives  of  Russian  War  Relief  agencies 
meet  with  Russian  Foreign  Commissar  V.  M.  Molotov, 
May  10,  1945.   Left  to  right:   Parker  S.  Maddux, 
chairman  of  Northern  California  Committee;  Harvey  B. 
Lyon  of  Oakland  group;  Molotov;  Rev.  J.  Henry  Thomas, 
Berkeley  chairman;  Ambassador  Andrei  A.  Gromyko;  and 
Rev.  Mark  Rifenbark,  San  Jose  chairman. 
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Pan-American  Association  of  the  Eastbay 


Mrs.  L:  Harvey  was  one  of  the  founding  members  of  Pan -American 
and  its  second  president.  And  these  are  all  famous 
pictures  of  Pan-American.  The  Pan-Americans  were  a 
wonderful  group  of  men  and  women,  husbands  and  wives, 
and  they  used  to  come  to  our  home  out  in  the  country 
several  times  a  year.  These  groups  were  wonderful. 
Harvey  always  had  a  sense  of  humor  in  introducing 
that  made  people  smile. 

You  can  see  that  these  pictures  were  all  of 
famous  people.  This  person  is  Mrs.  Prank  Coburn,  the 
president.  She  was  the  first  president,  and  Harvey  the 
second-, 

This  is  another  picture  in  our  home  out  at  Hidden 
Valley.  We  had  some  famous  South  Americans  that  used 
to  contact  Harvey — well,  we  had  one  meeting  a  month 
and  we  had  very  interesting  get-togethers.  They  used 
to  invite  Harvey  and  me.  And  of  course  we  had  those 
distinguished  people  from  Panama.  We  had  very 
Interesting  times. 

HL:      What  was  the  object  of  the  organization? 
Mrs.  Li   It  was  to  understand  South  America. 

These  are  all  famous  people.  They  were  all  famous 
in  their  day. 


Piedmont  Dads1  Club 


BLJ      You've  done  so  many  things  to  help  the  community  in 

your  life,  that  we're  bound  to  miss  some  of  them.  We 
can't  cover  everything.  But  perhaps  you'd  like  to 
tell  me  a  little  about  the  Piedmont  Dads'  Club  which, 
I  understand,  was  the  oldest  in  the  nation  and  you  were 
the  second  president  of  it. 

Lyon:    The  Dads'  Club  presidency  was  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  principal  of  the  high  school,  Harry  Jones.  He  was 
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Lyon: 


RL: 
Lyon: 


RL: 
Lyon: 


a  very  fine  man  whom  I  admired  and  always  will  have 
a  saored  memory  for.  He  passed  away  several  years 
ago.  There  was  a  Dads*  Club  for  the  Community  Church. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  ohuroh.  They  pressed  me  to  be 
president  of  the  Men's  Club  connected  with  the  ohuroh. 
I  was  active  in  Boy  Scout  work.   I  had  three  boys  who 
were  Eagle  Scouts.  The  three  boys  were  active  in 
scouting  and  everything  the  leading  citizens  of 
Piedmont  thought  were  good. 

What  were  your  main  objectives  in  the  Dads1  Club? 
What  did  you  enjoy  most? 

I  enjoyed  presiding  at  the  meetings.   I  had  an  opportunity 
to  tell  a  story.   Really,  the  dads  enjoyed  a  story! 
It  got  to  be  rather  embarrassing  for  me  after  four 
years,  then  five  years,  to  be  retaining  the  presidency. 
I  should  have  passed  it  around,  but  the  members  said 
otherwise.  I  did  enjoy  working  with  the  powers -that -be. 


Did  the  boys  come  to  the  meetings  too? 
the  dads? 


Was  it  just 


Just  the  fathers.  One  thing  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  and  I  had  in  common — he  was  a  great  story  teller. 
He  had  a  half-hour  talk  on  mottoes  that  he  had  found 
by  walking  through  old  graveyards.  Here  is  one  of  his 
mottoes,  "Here  lies  the  mother  of  twenty-eight.  She 
might  have  had  more,  but  now  it's  too  late."  He  was 
invited  around  to  give  his  talk  on  tombstones.  If  you 
had  no  close  member  recently  removed  from  life  it  made 
a  very  funny  talk. 


Williams  Health  Club 


Mrs.  L:  Harvey  was  one  of  the  original  men  called  in  for  the 
founding  of  the  Williams  Athletic  Club.  [Williams 
Health  Club,  1305  Franklin  Street,  Oakland.] 

Lyon:    H.C.  Capwell  was  then  alive.  He  gave  a  big  sum,  because 
he  thought  the  Men's  Athletic  Club  would  help  his 
business.  Maybe  it  did. 
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Lyon:         I  was  displeased  over  something  the  club  did. 
My  oldest  son  wanted  to  practice  a  particular 
swimming  stroke  at  the  club.   They  wouldn't  let  him 
do  it,  and  so  I  dropped  my  membership.  The  man  who 
was  head  of  the  bank  came  to  me  and  said,  "Harvey, 
you  got  to  get  back  in  that  club.   1*11  let  your  son 
go  back  and  practice  swimming  now."  He  was  a  big 
contributor.  So  I  did  Join  again. 

RL:      Did  you  get  satisfaction  out  of  your  membership  in 
the  Athletic  Club?  Do  you  still  go  to  the  Athletic 
Club? 

Lyon:    No,  but  I  now  go  to  the  Women's  Athletic  Club  of 
Alameda  County  with  my  wife. 


Russian  War  Relief 


RL:      I  was  very  interested  in  that  photograph  you  Just  showed 
me  of  you  and  Molotov.   I  didn't  know  that  you  were 
Oakland  chairman  of  Russian  War  Relief. 

Lyon:    I  did  a  big  Job  of  that.  Molotov  was  in  the  Russian 
Consulate  building  in  San  Francisco.  He  would  invite 
Eleanor  and  me  now  and  then  to  a  wonderful  banquet 
there.   He  had  a  tremendous  limousine,  bullet-proof, 
that  he  had  brought  over  from  Russia  to  protect  his 
head  in  our  country. 

RL:      What  were  you  doing,  mostly  fund-raising? 

Lyon:    Yes.   We  were  told  the  Russians  needed  clothing,  for 
example.  Peter  Conmy,  the  Oakland  city  librarian  was 
helping  with  this  work.   He  did  some  leadership  and  I 
did  some.   There  was  a  big  barn  where  streetcars  were 
stabled  at  about  22nd  and  Broadway.   I  publicized  the 
fact  that  we  were  using  that  barn  and  wanted  to  fill 
it  with  clothing  for  Russian  War  Relief.  Vanloads  of 
clothing  were  dumped  on  the  pile  until  the  pile 
reached  up  into  the  rafters  of  that  big  building.   It 
was  a  wonderful  example  of  the  response  of  the  Oakland 
public  to  helping  the  poor  Russians  preserve  their 
lives.   I  don't  remember  what  finally  happened  to  all 
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Lyon:    that  pile  of  clothing.   I  think  it  was  strapped  and 
sent  in  bundles  to  Russia.   Somebody  connected  with 
Mills  College  helped  too.  There  were  books  too, 
anything  people  could  give. 

Mrs.  L:   You  did  all  that  collecting  for  Korea  and  for  different 
areas  too. 

RL:      Did  you  get  to  know  Mr.  Molotov  at  all? 

Lyon:    When  I  visited  the  Consulate  and  was  standing  beside 
Mr.  Molotov  I  felt  thoroughly  safe.   I  didn't  think 
he  would  do  anything  to  me  I   He  was  certainly  doing  his 
best  to  get  favorable  attention. 

RL:      Did  he  seem  friendly? 

Lyon:    Not  at  all  like  a  pal.  Not  at  all!   But  those  pictures 
are  evidence  of  a  formal  effort  to  get  whatever  he 
could  from  us.  The  relationship  was  strained.   I  can 
see  why  Molotov  coming  to  the  United  States  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  would  want  to  have  a  bullet-proof  car. 
I'm  not  at  all  anxious  to  meet  him  again.  You  can  see 
that  I  have  no  love  of  Russian  attitudes  and  activities 
as  regards  our  country  during  World  War  II. 

RL:      I'm  Interested  that  you  took  on  this  Job  with  your 
feelings  towards  Russia.   I  think  it  does  you  great 
credit,  if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so.  Why  did  you  do 
it? 

Lyon:    Because  I  was  asked  to  do  it. 


Oakland  Symphony  Association 


RL:      I  believe  that  you  and  Mrs.  Lyon  were  founders  of  the 
Oakland  Symphony  Association. 

Mrs.  L:  Edward  Ehmann  and  Harvey  were  the  original  founders 
of  the  Oakland  Symphony  Association.   Harvey,  you 
were  assistant  to  Ehmann  for  twenty-five  years.   You 
remember  that  Ehmann  used  to  come  by  your  office  on 
Broadway  and  talk  with  your  about  the  problems  of  the 
symphony. 
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Lyon:    Ehmann  wouldn't  do  any  moving  without  telling  me  to 
do  It.   He  had  a  home  up  on  Bellevue  Avenue  worth 
maybe  two  million  dollars.   Mr.  Ehmann  was  very 
wealthy. 

RL:      What  was  his  business? 
Mrs.  L:   Olives.   Ehmann  olives. 

Lyon:    His  wife,  Charlotte,  outlived  him,  didn't  she?  I 
think  they  let  her  come  in  [to  the  symphony]  free. 

Mrs.  L:   It  seems  to  me,  Harvey,  in  your  early  days,  Ehmann 

kept  in  touch  with  you  all  the  time.  He  used  to  come 
by  your  office,  because  you  used  to  store  their  large 
musical  instruments  that  needed  to  be  stored  from 
time  to  time. 

Harvey  took  wonderful  care  of  the  symphony. 

Lyon:    Yes,  I  stored  Instruments  for  them.   There  was  no  bill 
for  storage  that  I  recall.   I  think  I  charged  cartage 
to  the  warehouse  and  the  cartage  out,  but  no  labor  bill. 

Mrs.  L:  Our  symphony  used  to  have  every  seat  taken. 

Harvey  had  a  good  musical  background  and  with  his 
financial  background  he  was  able  to  assist  Ed  Ehmann 
in  a  very  wonderful  way.  Because  Ed  had  his  business 
up  in  Oroville,  and  when  he  was  out  of  town  Harvey 
would  take  over  for  him. 

Through  the  years  you  assisted  him  in  many,  many 
ways.  He  constantly  came  by  your  office  to  talk  with 
you. 

Then  Charlotte  and  I  used  to  work  together  on  the 
symphony.   For  twenty-five  years  Charlotte  and  I  gave 
symphony  association  social  get-togethers.   We  encouraged 
young  people  to  be  interested  in  the  symphony,  and  our 
sons'  friends  and  our  Piedmont  friends  all  participated 
in  a  very  wonderful  way  until  this  thing  happened  about 
the  changing  of  the  attitude  of  the  Oakland  Symphony. 
That  was  when  your  twenty-five  years  were  over. 

Lyon:    I  think  I've  counted  ten  letters  lately  begging  me  to 
forget  the  past  and  start  fresh  and  pay  them  thousands 


Lyon:    of  dollars  down  for  tickets. 

RL:  When  you  started  with  the  Oakland  Symphony  Association 
was  It  an  amateur  orchestra  or  did  some  of  the  members 
get  paid? 

Mrs.  L:   It  started  in  the  early  thirties.   The  symphony  was 
sort  of  a  gathering  at  this  new  Oakland  Auditorium 
about  once  a  month.   It  was  handled  in  a  very 
remarkable  way.   I  wish  I  had  the  names  of  all  those 
in  the  background  of  the  symphony. 

The  Oakland  Symphony  was  a  very  strong, 
enthusiastic,  musical  atmosphere  always.   I  don't 
think  Harvey  and  I  ever  missed  a  single  concert.  Then 
our  family  too.   Then  of  course  our  boys  brought  their 
friends.   It  was  a  very  wonderful  group  from  Piedmont 
that  was  so  enthusiastic  about  it. 

I  know  that  Dick  [Lyon]  served  on  the  board  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony.   I  must  ask  him  about  that 
too.   I  know  that  they  are  always  guests  on  the  opening 
night.  Our  sons  loved  the  music  of  the  symphony. 
Many,  many  of  the  talented  artists  In  our  symphony 
became  parts  of  other  symphonies  all  over  the  United 
States  because  of  their  training  here.   We  were  very 
fortunate.  But  to  go  back  over  all  these  names  is  a 
little  difficult. 

I  think  of  course  that  if  this  is  not  mentioned 
in  Harvey's  life,  people  will  say,  "Why  didn't  they 
say  something  about  the  symphony?"  when  he  gave  such 
devotion. 
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V  A  LIFELONG  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  JOAQUIN  AND 
JUANITA  MILLER 


HL:      You  were  going  to  tell  me  about  your  relationship 

with  the  Millers,  with  Joaquin  Miller,  the  famous  poet 
of  the  Sierra,  and  his  daughter,  Juanita.   I  gather 
Joaquin  was  a  great  friend  of  your  father. 

Lyon:    That's  right.   He  didn't  put  himself  out  to  be  friendly 
unless  he  liked  somebody  especially.   I  recall  I  went 
with  my  father  when  Joaquin  Miller  was  pretty  near 
through  this  life.   He  was  lying  on  a  bed.  My  father 
knocked  on  the  door  of  his  little  cabin.  Joaquin 
Miller  said,  "Who's  there?" 

My  father  answered,  "Colonel  Lyon.M 

"Oh,  Colonel  Lyon.   He's  a  gentleman.   Come  in!" 

Then  my  father  went  in  and  had  a  rather  short  but 
pleasant  conversation  on  whatever  was  happening  at 
that  time.   I  was  Just  a  boy  and  I  kept  still  as  I 
should. 

RL:      What  do  you  remember  about  him?  I  gather  he  must  have 
looked  very  picturesque. 

Mrs.  L:  Very  distinguished. 

Lyon:    He  was  a  handsome  man.   I  knew  that  he  had  walked  down 
from  his  home  in  the  Hlghts  to  the  business  portion  of 
town  about  a  mile  away  when  he  was  in  Just  a  little 
better  shape  physically. 

Mrs.  L:   He  came  down  to  your  father's  furniture  store. 


On  right:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Lyon, 
Harvey  Lyon,  and 
Juanita  Miller 
on  Joaquin 
Miller  Day,  c. 
1963. 


On  left:  Joaquin  Miller, 
Abbie  Miller,  and  Juanita 
at  the  "Rights." 
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RL:      They  would  sit  and  chat,  wouldn't  they? 

Mrs.  L:   Yes.   Harvey's  father  would  put  his  two  rocking  chairs 
out  in  front  and  they'd  sit  there  and  visit.  This 
was  something  very  well  known  in  the  community.   When 
I  came  I  was  told  about  it. 

Lyon:    We  had  a  horse  and  carriage  at  that  time.   It  was 

about  the  last  gasp  of  the  horse.   It  was  not  a  steep 
road,  but  it  was  a  road  that  took  careful  driving.   I 
was  perhaps  seven  years  old.   I  don't  remember  whether 
I  sang  that  day  with  Juanita.  She  and  I  enjoyed 
singing  together.   I  recall  one  of  the  pieces  was 
"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,  And  I  will  pledge 
with  mine."  I  had  a  good  tenor  voice  and  she  had  a 
lovely  soprano.   She  also  could  trill  like  a  bird. 
Before  I  had  to  go  to  the  dentist  and  have  my  teeth 
out  I  could  trill  f   We  had  some  real  music  at  times. 

Mrs.  L:  She  had  Indian  whistling.   She  would  come  down  with 
what  they  call  the  heart-harp. 

Lyon:    Didn't  she  have  a  friend  who  was  also  real  musical, 
who  had  an  instrument  like  a  glorified  harp? 


Mrs.  L:  That  memory  is  at  the  back  of  my  mind.   Then  in 

when  we  were  married,  Harvey  took  me  up  to  meet  Juanita. 
She  came  dancing  down  the  steps  in  a  beautiful  Indian 
costume  with  her  harp.   She  was  singing.  Then  she  said 
to  Harvey,  "Now,  let  us  sing  her  a  song."  Then  you 
sang  to  me.   That  was  "I  Love  You  Truly."  This  was 
the  beginning  of  our  friendship  over  the  years.  Juanita 
had  a  beautiful  voice. 

RL:      Juanita  had  a  very  colorful  life.   I've  read  about  it, 
but  I'm  sure  you  know  much  more  about  it  than  is 
available  in  the  documents  that  I  have  seen.  Wasn't 
she  married  twice? 

Mrs.  L:   Yes,  she  was  Just  married  for  a  very  short  time  to  each. 
Someone  once  asked  her  about  her  first  husband's  name. 
She  gave  it.  Then  they  asked  for  her  second  husband's 
name.   She  said,  "I've  forgotten  it." 

RL:      Yes,  and  I  also  read  that  she  called  both  of  them  Juan 
Miller! 


12? 


Mrs.  L:  She  didn't  want  to  give  up  her  name  of  Juanita  Miller. 

Juanita'  s  family  in  New  York  must  have  been 
very  well-to-do  financially,  because  they  had  this 
remarkable  background.  Juanita  was  born  in  New  York 
and  she  was  brought  to  California  when  she  was  ten 
years  old,  because  her  father  requested  that  she 
come.   I  think  that  Juanita  had  money  in  the  back 
ground,  because  she  had  beautiful  clothes.  She  had 
jewelry.   When  she  came  to  our  fortieth  wedding 
anniversary  she  brought  me  a  beautiful  brooch  of  rubies 
and  pearls.   I  still  have  it.  A  ruby  and  pearl  heart 
pin. 

Juanita  had  outstanding  ideas  of  entertaining. 
Every  affair  that  Harvey  and  I  went  to  through  the 
years  was  gracious.  When  you  think  that  we  began  with 
the  first  affair  down  at  the  Hotel  Oakland!   She  came 
up  to  see  me  and  said,  "Eleanor,  I'd  like  you  and 
Harvey  to  come  to  my  celebration  of  my  father's 
birthday  at  the  Hotel  Oakland.11  The  dinner,  I  think, 
was  $2.50.   I  said,  "Harvey,  we  must  take  our  $5-" 

We  went  down  into  this  room  and  saw  the  room  full 
of  distinguished  Oaklanders.  Of  course,  the  Knowland 
family  was  always  there.  We  were  seated  right  there 
at  the  head  table,  because  Harvey  was  very  prominent. 
Then  we  had  the  most  thrilling  experience  I  have  ever 
had.  She  handled  that  thing  so  beautifully  with  her 
music,  her  singing,  and  then  her  poetry.   That  evening 
was  a  very,  very  delightful  affair.   That  was  around 


Lyon:    Didn't  she  have  a  preference  for  one  of  Joaquin's 
poems  especially?  It's  called  "Sail  On." 

Mrs.  L;   Yes,  that's  a  very  famous  poem. 

Then  once  Trioia  Nixon  called  at  night  and  asked 
her,  "Are  you  Juanita  Miller?" 

She  said,  "Yes." 

She  said,  "My  father  has  your  father's  book  right 
on  his  desk.  He  would  like  you  to  repeat  these  poems." 
And  she  asked  for  some  poems.  Then  she  said,  "Thank 
you,  Miss  Miller.   If  you  ever  come  to  Washington,  let 
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Mrs.  L:  us  hear  from  you. M 

She  had  many,  many  fabulous  experiences.   She 
used  to  call  me  and  tell  me  about  them.  She,  of 
course,  was  very  fond  of  Harvey.   It  was  against 
this  background  of  friendships  that  we  went  over  to 
the  exposition  on  Treasure  Island  in  193?.  She  had 
the  celebration  of  her  father's  birthday  in  that 
beautiful  little  auditorium.  She  asked  me  to  dress 
in  one  of  my  mother* s  dresses.  Bruce  and  I  picked 
her  up  and  took  her  over.   She  had  a  way  of  being  a 
marvelous  hostess.  That  is  something,  I'm  sure,  that 
Harvey  and  I  have  never  forgotten.   She  always  asked 
me  to  assist  her  a  little  bit  with  food.  Aside  from 
that  it  would  be  cakes  and  cookies  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  she  was  always  most  gracious.  All  these 
experiences  are  just  a  marvelous  memory. 

RL:      All  this  is  so  interesting.   I'd  like  to  ask  a  rather 
long  question,  if  I  may.   In  so  many  ways,  you  have 
been  pillars  of  the  community,  very  respectable  and 
very  respected.   Juanita  was  respected,  but  she  wasn't 
respectable.   I'm  looking  at  what  the  Washington  Post 
says.   It  starts  in  a  very  funny  way.  January  2,  1962. 
"Today,  of  course,  we  call  them  'flitniks.'   In  the 
late  1950' s  we  called  them  'beatniks.'   In  the  1920' s 
they  had  the  exotic  monika,  'bohemians.'   But  in  1885 
Washington  wrote  off  the  long-haired  set  simply  as 
imitators  of  Joaquin  Miller."  Juanita  did  all  sorts 
of  things  that  were  very  eccentric  and  exotic,  would 
even  be  so  in  our  time  when  things  are  much  more 
permissive.   I  think  it's  a  great  tribute  to  you  and 
to  Juanita  that  you  were  such  close  friends  when  your 
ways  of  life  were  so  very  different.   How  do  you 
account  for  It? 

Mrs.  L:   It  was  year  after  year  after  year.  Some  of  our  friends 
wondered  why  we  were  so  loyal  to  her,  but  I  always  felt 
she  was  a  very  honest  person.   I  grant  that  she  was  of 
a  style  of  life  that  was  ahead  of  her  time.  She  had  a 
way  of  being  herself  and  enthusiastic  about  the  back 
ground  of  her  father.  Of  course,  Abbie,  her  mother, 
was  a  very  lovely  person.  But  Abble  was  not  the 
brilliant  woman  that  her  daughter  was.   I  feel  that 
Juanita  was  most  talented.   She  did  it  in  a  gracious 
way  for  our  community.  When  you  think  of  the  [Oakland] 


Mrs.  L:   Tribune  and  how  the  Tribune  quoted  praotloally  every 
thing  for  her,  you  know  how  wonderful  it  was  for  the 
city  of  Oakland. 

HL:      I  would  like  to  hear  you  describe  from  start  to 

finish  one  of  the  festival  days  for  Oakland's  own 
poet  of  the  Sierra,  Joaquin  Miller.   I  don't  know 
which  of  these  beautiful  occasions  you  would  like  to 
describe,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  your  description 
of  one  typical  one. 

Here  it  says , 

"Events  of  the  day  included  a  pancake  break 
fast  sponsored  by  the  Oakland  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  a  pageant  recreating  the 
Brigand  Breakfasts  staged  by  Miller  for  his 
friends  from  all  over  the  world  at  his  Oakland 
Hills  home,  the  Hights. 

The  poet's  daughter,  Juanita  Miller,  was  at 
yesterday's  performance  Just  as  she  had  been 
at  some  of  the  original  breakfasts  begun  by 
the  poet  in  1890.  The  stage  presentation  was 
based  on  her  memories  of  the  earlier  events. 

Actor  Tyrell  played  the  role  of  the  poet  with 
the  supporting  cast  portraying  other  famed 
members  of  the  era  including  Mark  Twain  and 
Jack  London. 

Dr.  J.  Pent on  McKenna,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Creative  Arts  at  San  Francisco  State  College, 
directed  the  afternoon  pageant  presentation  of 
the  Joaquin  Miller  Foundation  and  the  Oakland  Park 
Commission. 

The  celebration  included  a  mounted  drill  by  the 
Metropolitan  Horsemen's  Association  Juniors,  a 
folk  dance  exhibition,  Indian  encampments  and 
exhibits  by  the  Oakland  area  Boy  Scouts,  strolling 
minstrels  and  tours  to  Joaquin  Miller  monuments 
in  the  park."  (Oakland  Tribune,  Monday,  October 
2,  1961,  p.  3^.) 
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RL:      There's  a  lovely  picture  In  the  newspaper  clipping 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Lyon  as  Lord  and  Lady 
Houghton,  the  poet's  friends. 

Mrs.  L:   That  reconstructs  when  Joaquin  met  the  Houghtons  in 
London  and  became  a  very  honored  guest  and 
enthusiastic  poet  in  England.   They  kept  in  touch 
with  Juanita  for  many  years.  She  wrote  and  I'm  sure 
sent  the  picture  of  Harvey  and  me. 

Here  is  another  very,  very  interesting  story. 
These  get-togethers  were  always  delightful  in  that 
we  always  had  lunch  together.  .1  have  a  picture  of 
the  luncheon  of  the  group.  They  were  very 
enthusiastic  about  what  the  experience  was. 


RL: 


How  beautiful  this  poem  about  Oakland  by  Joaquin 
Miller  is! 

Why  don't  you  read  it  to  us,  Mr.  Lyon?  Isn't  it  one 
of  your  favorite  poems? 


Lyon:  I've  got  a  picture  of  Joaquin  Miller  and  under  his 
picture  are  the  words:  "Oakland,  the  home  that  he 
loved."  All  right,  I'd  be  glad  to  read  the  poem. 

OAKLAND 

Be  this  my  home  till  some  far  star 

Stoop  earthward  and  shall  beckon  me 

For  surely  Godland  lies  not  far 

Prom  these  Greek  heights  and  this  great  sea. 

My  friend,  my  lover,  trend  this  way; 

Not  far  along  lies  Arcady. 

Joaquin  Miller 

RL:      Maybe  you'll  tell  me  about  a  typical  festival  day,  how 
you  enjoyed  dressing  up. 

Mrs.  L:  Harvey  always  enjoyed  dressing  up.  He  was  the  prominent 
friend  of  Joaquin  Miller  and  was  so  very  anxious  to 
acknowledge  him  that  these  efforts  were  always  worth 
while. 

Lyon:    They  always  had,  for  a  celebration  like  this,  a 

professional  makeup  artist  to  change  the  simple  face 
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Lyon:    to  one  covered  with  whiskers  if  that  fitted  the 
character  better  for  the  day.  Everyone  was 
thoroughly  excited  and  interested  in  doing  the 
best  they  could  for  dear  Junaita  and  for  her  father 
if  he  was  still  there. 

RL:      You  must  have  got  very  hot  sometimes. 
Mrs.  L:  No,  not  up  on  the  hill. 

Lyon:    I  might  read  the  newspaper  account  written  on 
September  23,  1956. 

[Mr.  Lyon  reads  article  which  is  reproduced  here.] 
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Oakland  Tribune 
September  23,  1956 


Elaborate  Celebration 
Marks  Joaquin  Miller  Day 


The  spirit  of  Joaquin  Miller, 
equally  famous  and  colorful  as 
"character"  and  poet',  hovered 
over  his  beloved  "Hights"  yes 
terday  as  the  Oakland  Park  De 
partment  co-operated  with  the 
poet's  daughter,  Juanita  Miller, 
in  the  most  elaborate  celebration 
of  "Joaquin  Miller  Pay"  in 
many  years..  ; 

The  "Hights,"  'go.w  Joaquin 
Miller,  Park,  was  the,  scene  of 


By  NANCY  BARR  MAVITY 

manifold  activities  was  Juanita 
Miller,  who  wrote,  directed  and 
acted''  in  both  afternoon  and 
evening  :  sections  of  .the  double 
feature  entertainment;  sang 
songs'  written  for  the  occasion 
with1  both  words  and  music  of 
her  own  composition;  and  as- 
scmf)led  a  large  and  various  gal 
lery.  of  .regional  talent  —  from 
Scotch  bagpiper  to  "Tally-ho" 
from  "court  ladies," 


varied 


dauce, 


drama  and  spectapje  presented 
through  the  afternoon  '  and 
evening  at  Woodminster  amphi 
theatre  ; —  each  number  repre 
senting  a  special  phase  in  the 

life   and  poetic  career  of   "the 
Po.jst.of  the  Sierra.'1          .  .  «  • 
.  !was  welcome^ 


.. 
in  the  afterh9gn  by  Mayor 
ford  Rishell  and  in". the  eye'nnig, 
by  Joseph  R.  Knowland.'  "Col 
umbus,"  probably  sJoaqulrj^Mjl- 
ler's   most'  famous   poem,   wa"» 
read  by  Harvey  Lynn;  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  was  sung  by 
Linda  Kendall;' and  a  musical 
setting    of    her    father's    poem, 
"Oakland,"  was  sung  by  Juanita 
Miller  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
two-part  presentation  of  "Sceneji 
from  the  Life  of  th«  Poet  of  thi 
Sierra,  ,  fir,    f  r  o  m    Cabin    tc 
Castle,"  a  combination  of  min 
ing  camp  drama  and  operertj 
with  musical  numbers  directei, 
by  Orley  See.    :  '}.' 

(  Moving    spirit    of    all    the* 


, 

soiWof  them  wearing  authentic 
MMgStral  jewels,  and;  costumes, 
to  ,.  pioneers  and'  prosp'ectors; 
from  dancers  of  "Grandmother's 
Follies"  tq  dream  fairies. 

All  these  were  banded  to 
gether  as  volunteer  performers 
to.'  make  Joaquin  Miller  Day 
"Juanita  Miller  Day"  as  well. 
Presiding  over  the  city's  public 
tribute  to  her  father,  as  "queen 


for  the  day,"  Juanita  held  court 
in  the  three-hour  interval  be- 1 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  pro 
gram  with  a  dinner  party  for 
friends,  cast  and  he.lpc.rs. 

Joaquin,  who,  until  the  end,  qt 
his  life,  loved  to  hold  "open 
house  "under  the  trees  on  "The 
Hights"  for  admirers  and  fellow 
artists,  would  have  felt  at  home 
in  the  informal  gaiety  of  the  oc 
casion  (some  usually  staid  citi 
zens  had  to  watch  their  fa,lse 
whiskers  when  they  raised 
glasses  in  a  toast)  and  certainly 
would  have  envied  the  lavish- 
ness  of  a  hospitality  out  of  his 
reach  in  those  "pass  the  jug  and 
hack  me  off  a  piece  of  bread" 
days. 

Among  the  80  guests,  in  or| 
out  of  costume,  were  Mr.  and 
[  Mrs.  Knowland;  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
I  Rishell;  William  Penn  Mott  Jr., 
superintendent  of  the  Oakland 
Park    Department,     and    Mrs. 
Mott;-  Col.    and    Mrs.    Walter 
Knox     Judge   and   Mrs.   A.   J. 
Woolsey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew 
O'Brien;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  See;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  K.  Chapel;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harvey  Lyon;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clifford  Gessler. 
Mrs.  Viola  Ponsonby  Rankin;! 

Mr.  and  Mr:.  Peter  Grimes;  Mr, 
i.and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pedroni;  Carle- 
ton  Kendall;  Mrs.  Maud  Sloan 
.Fluto;  Mrs.  Eunice  Lehmer;  Mr. 
land  Mrs.  Leo  Schiwal;  Mr.  and 
|Mrs.  William  Wallace;  Father 
Maurice;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Chown;  Emil  George  Foeth; 
Miss  Edna  Saake;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
'Elmer  Hill  ("La  Carmencita," 
dancer);  William  Robert  Skin 
ner,  in  full  Scotch  kilt  regalia 
(who  h^d  a  hard  time  parking 
his  bagpipes  under  the  dinner 
table  and  fortunately  played 
•  them v only  outdoors);  Baroness 
Hazel  Hergenhahn  and  others. 
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Sat.,  Aug.  9, 1969 


• 


Memorial 


' 


A  renewal  of  Joaquin  Miller's  poetry  toojc 
place  this  week  when  Miss  Juanita  Mil 
ler,  the  poet's  daughter,  appeared  at  the 
yearly  memorial  to  her  father  at  Oak 
land  Public  Library.  Greeting  her  grandly 
is  Harvey  Lyons,  the  chairman  for  Thurs 
day's"  program*  and  a  trustee  of  the  Joa- 
quin  Miller 


; 


Lyon:    So  endeth  the  Tribune  reporting. 

RL:      Would  you  tell  me  about  the  foundation  that  was 

established  in  1961,  the  Joaquin  Miller  Foundation? 
Did  you  take  the  initiative  in  that? 

Lyon:    I  would  say  that  was  very  much  Juanita's  work, 
wasn't  it? 

Mrs.  L:   It  was  Juanita's  desire. 

Lyon:    That's  the  remarkable  thing  about  it,  that  she  was 

the  spirit.   It  was  her  show.  And  she  loved  It.  We 
all  loved  to  see  her  so  thoroughly  making  herself  a 
part  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  and  the  dinner 
banquet  at  which  we  toasted  Juanita  with  real 
champagne.  We  all  looked  forward  to  that. 

RL:      Was  this  at  the  Foundation  meetings? 

Mrs.  L:   Yes.   The  love  between  that  father  and  daughter  was 
certainly  lovely. 

This  is  a  poem  by  Joaquin  Miller  to  his  daughter, 
[reciting] 

You  will  come,  my  bird,  bonita? 
Come!   For  I  by  steep  and  stone 
Have  built  such  nest  for  you,  Juanita, 
As  not  eagle  bird  hath  known. 

Rugged!   Rugged  as  Parnassus! 
Rough,  as  all  roads  I  have  trod — 
Yet  the  steep  and  stone-strewn  passes 
Are  smooth  o'er  head  and  nearer  God. 

Here  madrone  and  manzanita, 

Here  the  snarling  chaparral. 

House  and  hang  o'er  steeps,  Juanita, 

Where  the  gaunt  wolf  loved  to  dwell... 

There  are  several  more  verses. 
RL:      You've  got  a  marvelous  memory,  Mrs.  Lyon! 
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HL:          There  is  something  strange  to  me,  however,  in 
the  fact  that  Juanita  and  her  father  really  only 
spent  about  a  year  together.  Didn't  he  send  for  her 
when  she  was  ten,  and  then  died  a  year  later? 

Lyon:    Yes. 

Mrs.  L:   Yes,  he  died  the  next  year. 

RL:      There  seems  to  be  something  beautiful  but  also  some 
thing  morbid  about  her  devotion. 

Mrs.  L:   Juanita  was  perfectly  devoted  to  her  father.   But  the 
mother's  life  was  entirely  different.  Her  mother  had 
a  good  family  background  in  Washington.  They  had  a 
hotel.   The  family  kind  of  pressured  Abbie  to  stay 
there.   Consequently  that  was  very  sad  for  Joaquin, 
because  when  he  came  to  California  he  loved.  Oakland, 
acquired  land  on  that  hill,  began  planting  over  70,000 
trees  and  made  that  a  beautiful  park.   He  built  the 
three  buildings  first.   [His  home,  his  mother's,  and 
the  Wigwam. ] 

I  never  was  critical  of  Abbie,  because,  after 
all,  we  were  friends.  Harvey  was  very  identified  with 
all  that.  Juanita  contacted  him  about  any  financial 
problems . 

Lyon:    There's  your  mother's  dress  in  the  picture  that  you 
always  wore. 

Mrs.  L:   Yes,  Juanita  loved  it. 

Lyon:    The  number  of  people  who  have  borrowed  that  dress 
from  Eleanor — because  it's  such  a  beautiful  dress  1 

RL:      You  kindly  lent  me  the  minutes  of  the  Joaquin  Miller 
Foundation,  and  I  noticed  in  several  places  that  it 
notes,  "original  pages  taken  by  Juanita  Miller."  I 
wonder  why  she  did  this?  Either  "taken"  or  "destroyed." 

Mrs.  L:   We  don't  know.  Maybe  because  we  were  not  critical  in 
our  attitude.  Maybe  she  told  us,  I  don't  remember. 

RL:      What  did  the  Foundation  accomplish? 
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Lyon:    It  accomplished  the  showing  of  the  annual  party  given 
by  Juanita.   She  paid  the  bills.   We  felt  compensated 
for  the  effort  we  put  in.  We  enjoyed  it.   We  felt 
we  were  honoring  Juanita.  We  were  honoring  her  father. 
They  both  deserved  all  the  honors  we  could  contribute 
to  them.   I  don't  know  how  to  say  it  otherwise. 

Mrs.  LJ   This  was  one  of  her  father's  poems  that  Juanita  set 
to  music. 

Berkeley 

Say I  what  shall  be  said  of  the  great  Bishop's  town? 

Bishop  and  prophet  and  seer? 

Why!   Pluck  up  a  cedar  and  set  her  fame  down 

In  gold  and  in  flower-fed  atmosphere. 

City  of  cities  in  stories  to  be, 

Classical  scholar  built  Berkeley. 

Aye!  write  her  fair  story  as  fair  as  a  star 

Sweet  as  her  sea  winds  and  strong  as  her  sea. 

City  with  never  a  stain  or  a  soar, 
City  of  deeds  and  of  destiny, 
Sea  born  and  sun  bred  Mecca  to  be, 
Matchless,  magnificent  Berkeley. 

RL:      I've  never  seen  the  Tooley-Towne  Press  before.  All  her 
books  were  published  by  this  press.   Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  that? 

Mrs.  L:   It  was  somebody  that  she  was  in  touch  with  all  the 
time,  and  they  did  beautiful  printing  for  her.  All 
her  printings  were  Just  amazing  and  of  course  she 
always  sent  them  to  us. 

We  became  very  concerned  about  Juanita  living  alone 
in  the  Hights.   She  was  blind  and  had  no  help.  One 
Sunday  we  went  up  to  see  her  because  I  was  concerned. 
I  had  trouble  getting  through  the  gate  and  finally  got 
the  caretaker  to  open  the  gate  and  let  us  in.   Young 
people  were  very  annoying  to  Juanita' s  health.  They 
would  rush  in  and  kind  of  overpower  her.   These  are 
the  young  people  that  were  up  in  that  area  there. 
They  would  come  up  on  buses.  They  would  Just  come  in 
and  cause  her  trouble. 
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Mrs.  Li       I  said,  "Juanlta,  what  about  your  lunch?" 
She  said,  "I  haven't  had  any  yet." 

I  said,  "All  right,  you  visit  with  Harvey  and 
I'll  go  out  and  fix  your  lunch  for  you." 

She  had  phoned  me  and  asked  me  to  contact  the 
City  of  Oakland.   The  City  of  Oakland  had  taken  over 
the  estate.   Then  they  paid  her  so  much  a  month.   She 
said,  "Eleanor,  you  know,  I  haven't  had  a  bath  for 
three  months." 

I  said,  "Oh,  Juanita."  Of  course,  I  knew  she  had 
a  way  of  oiling  her  body.  She  had  very  attractive  skin. 
Evidently  it  was  an  answer  for  her.   I  never  embarrassed 
her  by  asking  what  she  used. 

Harvey  was  talking  and  visiting  with  her  while  I 
was  getting  her  lunch.   I  thought  to  myself,  "I'm 
going  to  go  and  see  her  bathroom. " 

Her  bathtub  was  full  of  books  and  magazines  and 
papers  up  to  the  very  top.  So  I  said,  "Now,  Juanlta. 
I  will  call  the  City  of  Oakland  tomorrow  morning."  I 
did  this  many  times  for  her.   I  called  the  City  of 
Oakland  and  I  told  them  what  the  trouble  was.  This 
time  they  sent  for  her  to  be  taken  over  to  the  hospital. 
This  is  what  Juanita  faced  up  to  all  the  time.   It  was 
a  very  amazing  life.   She  had  tremendous  spirit.  That 
spirit,  of  course,  I  called  it  "esprit  of  spirit."  To 
Harvey  and  me  she  was  Just  an  inspiration  because  she 
was  Just  darling. 

Her  blindness  was  very  shocking  to  her.  We  did 
not  understand  why  she  did  not  have  better  care.  Harvey 
and  I  tried  to  do  what  we  could  for  her.   Like  if  I 
knew  she  had  any  need  I  would  try  to  get  it  for  her. 
I  wouldn't  tell  her  I  was  bringing  it. 

RL:      It  was  probably  not  very  easy  to  help  her  as  you  did 
because  she  sounds  like  a  very  independent  lady. 

Mrs.  L:  She  was  never  that  to  me.  She  was  always  what  I  might 
call  "a  doll."  She  was  Just  darling.   To  Harvey  and 
me  she  was  always  most  gracious.   She  was  always  so 
glad  to  see  us.   She  was  always  sort  of  an  inspiration 
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Juanita  Miller  seated  before  a  portrait  of  herself  by  Jonathan  Batcheller. 
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Miller  dies  at  90 


"You  'will  come  my  bird, 
bonita?  .  '•: 

"Come!  For  I  be  steep  and  stone 

"Have  built  such  nest  for  you, 
Juanita, 

"As  no  eagle  bird  hath  known. " 


Joaquin  Miller  wrote-  that  poem 
in  1890  when  he  beckoned  his 
10-year-old  daughter,  Juanita,  to 
come  live  with  him  in  the 
Oakland  hills. 

"I  flew  to  his  side,"  Juanita  was 
always  happy  to  say.-  . 

Now,  at  90,  Juanita  has  flown  to 
her  father's  side  again. 

She  died  last  Thursday  night  in  a 
convalescent  hospital  where  she 
had  been  taken  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Juanita  was  one  of  Oakland's 
few  remaining  first  citizens  and 
without  doubt  the  city's  most 
charismatic  grand  lady. 

She  dedicated  her  life  to 
proselytizing  for  her  father's 
literary  works,  building  •  kind  of 
sect  of  followers  who,  under 
Juinita's  precise  direction,  held 
annual  celebration;)  of  her  father 
in  Woodminster  amphitheater. 


Juanita's  shrewd  'press  agentry, 
Joaquin  Miller's  works  might 
have  dropped  into  obscurity. 

Juanita  made  an  impact  on  bay 
area  society  with  her  bohemian 
ways  in  her  early  life,  according 
to  yellowed  clippings  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  files. 

The  Chronicle  reports  that  she 
was  married  twice,  once  briefly 
and  a  second  time  in  an 
unconventional  ritual  which 
placed  her  in  the  star  role  of  a 
nuptial  drama. 

According  to  the  Chronicle, 
Juanita  was  draped  in  white  with, 
a  rosary  around  her  neck  and 
crucifix  upon  her  breast,  candles 
bumed  at  her  head  and  feet  on  a 
bier  in  a  bower  of  flowers. 

A  few  months  ago  when  The 
Montclarion  visited  with  Juanita, 
she  said  of  the  brief  marriage: 

"He  was  so  unimportant,  I  can't 
even  remember  his  name." 

The  important  person  was  her 
father. 

She  had  no  trouble 
remembering  every  word  of  his 
poetry,  countless  incidents  in  her 
life  with  him,  and  up  to  the 


receited  lengthy  passages  of  his 
works  without  missing  a  beat 

In  recent  years  her  activities  had 
been  greatly  curtailed  but  she  still 
continued  with  her  annual  poetry 
readings  at  the  Oakland  main 
library  and  the  Juanita  Miller 
production  at— '  Woodminster 
theater,  i,- 

This  past  year,  the  Woodminster 
production  failed  to  go  on  but  she 
did  perform  at  the  library  reading 
lastfalL 

Her  Woodminster  productions 
were  legendary  and  she  spent 
hours  writing  and  directing  the 
annual  play,  always  inviting  her 
friends  to  play  the  roles  in  the 
production. 

At  Juanita's  insistence,  her 
friends  would  don  Indian  garb 
and  other  suitable  costumes  — 
often  weird  and  wonderful  —  for 
the  occasion. 

In  appreciation  of  their 
prticipating  in -the  annual  play. 
Juanita  would  shortly  thereafter 
deliver  boxes  of  choice  imported 
candies  to  the  "actresses  anil 
actors." 

Juanita  didn't   drive   a  car  «• 
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when  she  made  her  rounds  on  this 
annual  gift  distribution  she  would 
use  a  cab. 

Cab  drivers  were  not  usually 
prepared  for  Juanita  who  was  apt 
to  wear  them  down  with  her 
energy  and  eccentricities. 

Once  when  a  cab  driver  came  to 
help  her  with  the  annual  candy 
delivery  and  her  arms  were  loaded 
with  boxes,  she  dropped  one.  He 
«fcwp*d  to  pick  it  up  and  carry  it 
for  tor 

"Oh  ntt,  t'U  do  it  my»H,"  *he 
Insisted.  But  her  urns  ware  full. 
Rather  than  accept  his  help,  she 
kicked  the  box  along  in  the  dust 
with  her  feet. 

This  insistence  on  self-reliance 
was  a  constant  frustration  to  her 
friends  and  the  park  rangers  who 
have  been  like  sons  to  her  in  her 
declining  years.  ,  . 


Juanita  as  she 
'  appeared  in  one 
of  her  Woodminster 
productions. 

* 

She  would  not  move  from  her 
home  although  she  was  totally 
sightless  in  the  past  two  years.  So 
she  lived  there  alone,  stubbornly 
independent. 

But  her  closest  friends,  Mrs. 
Clare  Beebe  and  the  Harvey 
Lyons,  remained  devoted  to  her 


needs  as  did  the  park  rangers. 
Juanita  spent  much  of  her  time  j 

in  the  last  few  years  talking  on  the  > 

telephone  to  young  people  who  i 
would  call  her  for  advice  in   1 1 

"Dear  Abby"  fashion.  j 

Most  of  the  curious  youngster* 
were  kind  but  others,  fascinated 
in  a  maudlin  way  with  the 
mysterious  qualities  of  Juanita, 
harassed  her  without  mercy. 

Because  of  rock-throwing 
young  people,  a  few  years  ago  the 
park  department  constructed  a 
high  fence  around  her  home.  , 

The  park  department  has  always , 
provided  the  home  for  Juanita  in 
the  park  because  of  an  agreement 
made  when  the  city  purchased 
the  land  from  her  father.  i 

Her  father  turned  down  a 
private  realtor's  offer  to  buy  the 
property  for  S600  an  acre  in  favor 
of  selling  to  the  city  for  $300  an 
acre  with  two  provisions;  one  that 
it  always  remain  a  park,  and  two, 
that  Juanita  Miller  would  always 
be  able  to  live  there. 

While  Juanita  lived  a  productive 
and  often  exciting  life,  her 
rewards  were  not  of  this  earth. 

In  recent  months  the  grand  lady 
of  Oakland  was  on  welfare, 
subsisting  on  that  meager  sum 
and  the  good  will  of  friends. 

Plans  for  her  funeral  were 
simple.  They  didn't  match  those 
ceremonies  she  conceived  so 
dramatically  on  other  notable 
occasions. 

Services  were  to  be  conducted 
on  Monday  afternoon  at  the 
mortuary  of  Albert  Brown  on 
Piedmont  avenue,  which  was  a 
request  made  by  Juanita  almost 
30  years  ago,  according  to  her 
close  friends. 

Plans  were  to  bid  farewell  to 
'Juanita  in  the  manner  she  best  i 
loved  -  by  some  poetry  reading.  ' 

And  then  her  mortal  remains  . 
were  to  be  cremated. 

This  would  be  in  the  way  of 
Juanita,  who  according  to  legend,  ' 
placed    her    father's    ashes    in  ! 
significant  locations  in  Joaquin  j 
Miller  park  after  his  death. 

Some  say  his  ashes  are  preserved  i 
in  the  Sanctuary  to  Memory  in  ' 
the  pars.  Others  say  they  are  j 
scattered  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  • 
park. 

But  the  free  spirit  of  Juanita  • 
Miller  is  someplace  else  now. 

She  described  the  place  herself  a 
few  months  ago: 

'There  is  an  after  life  where  we 
will  be  able  to  touch  spiritually 
those    we    love.     It    won'txbe: 
tangible   the   way   we  love  one' 
another    here,    bur  -it    will    be' 
touching."  -  Peggy  Stinnett 
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Mrs.  L:   to  Harvey  and  me,  because  we  would  always  say  when 
we  got  back  in  the  car,  "It's  been  a  very  enjoyable 
experience." 

One  day,  we  got  a  call  from  the  hospital. 
Lyon:    She  lived  one  night  after  we  were  there. 

Mrs.  L:   She  asked  to  see  us.  We  went  in  and  she  said,  "Oh, 
Harvey  and  Eleanor."  She  recognized  our  voices. 
Then  she  said,  "How  glad  I  am  to  hear  your  voices." 

Then  she  said,  "Now,  Harvey,  let  us  sing  our 
song  to  Eleanor. " 

And  you  remember  that  you  and  she  sang  "I  Love 
You  Truly." 

Lyonz    She  was  just  barely  alive  then. 

Mrs.  L:   I  know,  but  her  voice  was  lovely.  You  remember  the 
people  all  came  in  and  stood  around  the  edges  of  the 
room  as  they  heard  her  singing  with  you.  You  sang 
beautifully,  except  that  it  was  very  emotional  for 
you. 

I  said,  "Juanita,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

She  said,  "Just  get  me  a  cold  drink."  So  I  did. 
Then  when  I  came  back  I  said,  "Juanita,  we  don't  want 
to  tire  you." 

Then  she  said,  "Harvey,  give  me  a  kiss." 

Then,  of  course,  in  forty-eight  hours  we  learned 
she  was  gone. 

RL:      She  must  have  been  a  great  and  very  original  lady. 

Mrs.  L:   She  was.   I  always  thought  that  her  expression  was  one 
of  Just  lovely  feminine  expression.   She  was  darling 
in  many,  many  ways.  Of  course,  for  her  to  be  gone  is 
a  very  sad  thing. 

Lyon:    She  had  a  funeral  up  in  the  Hights,  and  I  was  asked 
to  preach  the  funeral  sermon.   They  said  it  wasn't  a 
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Oakland  Tribune 
April  16,    1970 


Juanita's  Friends 
.To  Guard  'Mights1 


Friends  of  Juanita  Miller 
decided  after  her  funeral 
Mopday  to  work  for  the  preser 
vation  of  buildings  on  "The 
Rights,"  where  she  and' her 
late  father,  famed  poet  Joa- 
quin  Milter,  lived. 

They  want  to  protect  "The 
Castle,"  where  she  lived, 
"The  Sanctuary,"  which  was 
built  to  preserve  her  father's 
memorabilia,  and  "The  Wig 
wam,"  which  was  once  home 
to  her  and  her  mother  before 
being  damaged  by  fire. 

Decisions  on  (he  property  on 
Joaquin  Miller  Road  in  the 
Oakland  bins  now  rest  with 
the  city,  Mends  indicated. 
Two  of  them,  Mrs.  Harvey 
• 


Lyon  of  Oakland  and  Mi£  Al- 
thya  Youngman  of  Sausalito, 
noted  that  the  structures-  ate 
important  historically.  - 

The  friends  would  likV  a 
caretaker  for  the  property.. 
They  are  also  seeking  memory 
abiiia  concerning  Juanita- 
Miller  from  others  who  knew 
her.  And  they  would  like 
Woodminster  Memorial  Anv 
phitheater  in  Joamiin  MiUer. 
Park  renamed  in  her  honor..  ; 
They  plaa  another  meeting 
soon  before  formally  ap 
proaching  the  city. 

Juanita  Miller,  a  colorful 
free  spirit,  died  last  Thursday. 
at  the  age  of  90.  After  Mon 
day   afternoon's   services  -  at/ 
the  Albert  Brown  Mortuary,: 
about  50  friends  gathered  at; 
Sequeyah  Highlands,   remin 
isced  and  decided  to  -seek.' 
preservation  of  the  building*.  '" 
Three  months  ago,  accord-' 
ing  to  friends,  she  received  a 
call  from  the -White  House.  It; 
was  Tricia  Nixon,  the  PresK. 
dent's  daughter,  and  she  said; 
her  father  was  standing  next; 
to  her  and  would  like  her  to 
read  two  of  the  poems  of,  the 
"Poet  of  the  Sierra." 

"My  fattier  has  your  fa 
ther's  books  in  his  library  and 
always  has  toyed  theift," 
friends  quoted  Tricia  as  jte.lt . 
ing  Juanita.  ,  „£  : 

Juanita,  who  was  blind^re- 
cited  two  poems  from  memo 
ry.  - . . : 
Miss  Miller  devoted  he*  life 
to  maintaining  "The  Rights" 
as  a  shrine  to  the  memory  of 
her  father,  who  died  in  1913. 
She  lived  there  until  April  4, 
when  friends  had  her  moved 
to  a  convalescent  hospital..  * 
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Lyon:    sermon,  but  for  all  those  present  It  was. 
Mrs.  L:   It  was  a  eulogy. 

It  was  very  startling  to  us  to  see  her  cousins, 
to  see  her  family  at  the  funeral,  because  we  had 
never  seen  them  before. 

Lyon:    Those  irj  the  audience  when  I  made  my  remarks  were 
very  kind  in  voicing  their  appreciation.   I  do  not 
recall  what  I  said,  but  it  was  sincere. 

Mrs.  L:   You  gave  a  very  fine  talk. 

Lyon:    I  was  a  real  friend  in  my  appreciation  of  Juanita  and 

her  illustrious  family.   I  tried  to  do  them  honor  which 
they  said  I  did. 

RL:      Why  do  you  th^nk  her  family  didn't  visit?  Was  it 
because  Juanita  didn't  want  them? 

Mrs.  L:   She  didn't  have  accommodations  there  for  many.   There 
was  a  limited  space.  Harvey  and  I  never  were  critical. 
Therefore,  we  never  asked  why.   I  think  that  is  why 
our  friendship  became  what  it  did.   It  was  a  very 
sincere  appreciation. 
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LET'S  GET  RE-ACQUAINTED 

Harvey  K.  Lyon,  seventh  oldest  Kotarian  in  Club 
service,  Oakland  No.  :{  CW  years  in  Rotary)  !W 
years  1(M»%  consecutive  attendance;  Club  Presi 
dent,  1!>25-1»2«;  District  <;overnor,  1929-1H30. 


Harvey  Lyon's  life  history  may  well  he  com 
pared  with  the  Paul  Harris  story;  in  fact,  the  two 
were  great  friends.  The  same  enthusiasm,  the 
same  initiation  of  ideas,  and  the  same  hard  work, 
all  comhine  to  make  a  record  of  remarkahle  accom 
plishment  in  Rotary,  in  business,  and  in  their  per 
sonal  lives. 

Not  satisfied  to  work  for  someone  else  after 
graduation  from  college,  Harvey  immediately  bor 
rowed  money  to  purchase  a  half  interest  in  what 
is  now  the  Lyon  Storage  &  Moving  Company.  He 
doesn't  hesitate  to  add  that  when  he  purchased  the 
other  half,  the  cost  was  considerably  more.  The 
value  had  increased  undoubtedly  because  from  the 
beginning,  Harvey  personally  developed  the  busi 
ness  to  the  extent  that  his  firm  is  known  today  as  • 
the  most  personalized  storage  operation  in  the 
industry. 

In  1951,  Harvey  was  president  of  the  National 
Furniture  Warehousemen's  Association,  and  in 
that  capacity  traveled  the  entire  year  through 
Europe,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  he  covered  60,000  miles 
during  that  time  and  still  maintained  his  Rotary 
consecutive  attendance  record. 

The  respect  and  esteem  held  for  Harvey  is  well 
demonstrated  by  an  invitation  from  the  Navy  to 
tour  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1950  for  the  purpose 
of  Civilian  Indoctrination  by  the  Navy,  and  his 
talk  entitled  "A  Businessman  Looks  at  the  Navy", 
has  been  requested  and  given  on  30  occasions. 

During  Harvey's  term  as  Club  president,  he  in 
augurated  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  year  was 
one  of  intensive  cultivation  of  friendship  by  the 
unique  adaptation  of  Rotary  group  meetings.  Be 
lieving  that  there  was  great  value  in  holding  get- 
togethers  at  members'  places  of  business,  Harvey 
attended  110  gatherings  and  ate  110  box  lunches. 
He  swears  he  suffered  no  indigestion,  and  these 
were  in  addition  to  the  52  regular  meetings! 

Harvey's  wonderful  wife,  Eleanor,  and  their 
sons  have  performed  equally  with  him  in  numer 
ous  civic  activities.  In  1940,  our  Rotary  Club  pre 
sented  to  them  as  a  family,  the  Certificate  of  Merit 
Award  in  recognition  of  their  group  service  to 
their  fellow-citizens. 

Many  and  important  are  the  accomplishments  of 
Harvey  as  president  of  our  Club  and  as  district 
governor.  We  make  special  mention  of  that  won 
derful  Rotary  Memorial  Grove,  established  in  the 
redwoods  near  Or4ick,  and  dedicated  September  1, 
1952.  The  appreciation  of  everyone  will  never  cease 
lor  Harvey's  untiring  efforts  in  successfully  con 
ducting  a  three-year  campaign  to  collect  $1.00  each 
from  10,000  California  Rotarians  to  make  the  grove 
possible.  This  itself  is  a  perpetual,  living  tribute 
to  Rotary  throughout  the  world  and  to  our  own 
member  who  created  it.  Harvey  B.  Lyon. 

Ado  Adams. 


Family  portrait,  1929.   Clockwise: 
Eleanor,  Harvey,  Dick,  Ted,  Bruce. 


Harvey  and  Eleanor  leaving  on  a  Rotary 
Club  plane  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  1930. 


The  Lyon  boys,  1942.   Left  to 
right:   Ted,  Bruce,  Dick. 


Family  picture,  1959.   Left  to  right,  front: 
Kathleen,  Joan,  Jayne .   Middle:   Harvey,  Linda, 
Laurie,  Dick,  Ted's  wife  Sue,  Karen  with  grand 
mother  Eleanor,  Ted,  Dick's  wife  Carol.   Top: 
David,  Sally,  Lee_±  Er± 


VI  A  TRIBUTE  TO  WIPE  AND  SONS 


RL:      We  started  our  interviews  talking  about  your  mother 
and  father.   Today,  I  would  like  to  hear  you  talk 
about  your  wife  and  your  three  boys  whom  I  know  you 
love  so  much  and  who  love  you.   In  spite  of  all  the 
things  you  had  to  do  you  took  a  great  part  in  their 
lives:   you  took  them  on  trips — perhaps  you  can  talk 
to  me  about  your  Dick  and  Ted  and  Bruce. 

Lyon:    I  felt  very  close  to  my  children.  We  were  a  closely 
knit  family.  Our  three  boys  had  equal  interest  in 
scouting,  for  example.  They  all  three  were  Boy  Scouts 
with  palms  and  other  honors  that  came  with  scouting  if 
you  did  your  part.   Dick  and  Ted  had.  athletic  leanings 
that  Bruce  shared.  Bruce  was  a  good  golf  player,  for 
example. 

It's  hard  for  me  to  speak  of  my  boys  with  an 
effort  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  We  lived  near 
the  school.   They  came  home  for  their  lunch  every  day. 
Their  mother  believed  in  good  food  and  knew  how  to 
make  it.   They  had  a  healthy  start.   Dick  and  Ted  were 
both  basketball  players  at  Stanford.   Bruce  was  at 
Stanford  too.  The  three  boys  were  closely  knit.  They 
had  an  instructor  at  Piedmont  High  School  that  also 
favored  Stanford.   So  you  can  see  that  had  a  big 
influence.   We  didn't  try  to  tell  the  boys  what  to  do. 
They  would  ask  their  dad  and  mother  for  advice,  but 
we  did  want  the  boys  to  be  independent  in  their  thinking, 

The  man  who  was  in  charge  of  athletics  in  Stanford 
invited  Dick  to  live  with  him  in  his  home  as  his  guest 
for  the  first  six  months  he  was  there.  He  saw  in  Dick 
something  he  thought  would  honor  Stanford.   And  he  was 
right. 
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Lyons  of  Orinda 

Live  a  Partnership 

. « 

By  Barclay 

AND  THERE  I  AM.  in  the  picture— as  usual,"  said  Mrs. 
Harvey  Lyon  as  she  sat  beside  her  husband  in  the  living 
room  of  "Woodland  Lodge,"  their  Orinda  home.  They  were 
showing  color  slides  of  their  trip  last  spring  to  the  West  Indies. 
While  he  inserted  the  Kodachromes  she  did  the  commentary 
for  their  guests.  As  they  sat  together  in  this  easy  partnership, 
her  remark  seemed  to  typify  the  life  of  this  remarkable  couple 
who  will  celebrate  their  fortieth  wedding  anniversary  next 
April.  .  .  ;. 

While  their  three  sons  and  the  Lyon  Storage  d  Moving 
Co.  were  growing  'up,  they  shared  the  interest  and  responsi 
bility  of  their  development.  Now  that  the  business  is  an  estab 
lished  success  and  the  sons  are  no  longer  at  home,  they  are 
continuing  their  partnership  in  volunteer  service  to, the  com-  j 
munity,  in  sharing  hobbies,  and  in  enjoying  their  leisure 
together.  '  ~,  ••"  ' 

Their  greatest  sorrow  touched  them  during  the  war  when 
their  youngest  son.  Lieutenant  William  Bruce  Lyon,  a  B-24 
pilot  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  was  killed  over  Germany.  In 
stead  of  retiring  from  the  presence  of  other  servicemen,  they 
kept  on  with  their  job  as  chairmen  of  Hospitality  Hut  'in  Oak 
land,  which  they  had  first  opened  on  November  11,  1940.  With 
the  aid  of  27  organizations,  they  entertained  3,000,000  men  in 
the  course  of  63  months,  holding  dances  six  nights  a  week. 

Parental  Pride 

They  are  extremely  proud  of  their  two  older  sons,  who 
are  both  doctors,  and  their  six  grandchildren.  Dr.  Harvey 
Lyon  Jr.,  who  is  the  father  of  David,  Lee  and  Erin  Eleanor, 
!s  a  surgeon,  recently  appointed  head  of.  the  Pacific  Lumber 
Co.  hospital  at  Scotia*;:-/;-'-  •/  -.1-  V  «.••  '•••"•,• 

Dr.  Richards  Lyon,. who  is  married  to  the  former  Carol 
Kiessiff,  is  a  urologist,  practicing  in  Berkeley.  They  are  one  of 
t!-e  25  families  who  have  summer  cabins  at  The  Cedars,  near 
5orfa  Springs.  They  are  up  there  bow  with  their  three  daugh 
ters,  Kathleen,  Joan  and  Laurie.  The  senior  Lyons  visited  them 
there  earlier  in  the.  summer  but  will  not  be  able  to  get  attayJ 
again,  as  they  have  too  many  community  events  scheduled 
for  September. 

As  chairman  of  the  Juniper  branch  of  the  Children's  Hos 
pital  of  the  East  Bay.  Mrs.  Lyon  has  offered  Woodland  Lodge 
».«  the  setting  for  a  benefit  party  on  the  evening  of  Septem 
ber  19.  There  will  b«  dinner,  music  and  dancing:,  and  although.' 
th«  branch  is  sponsoring  the  party,  Mrs.  Lyon,  we  are  sure, 
will  b*  «n  active  and  affable  hostess. 


Expansion  of  Business 

•  Both  Lyons  are  native  Californians.  Mr.  Lyon  having  been 
born  in  Oakland,  where  his  father,  John  L.  Lyoi.  started  the 
family  company  in  1876.  It  began  as  a  furniture  store,  and 
the  idea  of  storage  developed  about  1897  when  customers'  or- 
'  ders  could  not  be  moved  into  a  new  house  for  six  months  or 
•o.  Mr.  Lyon  volunteered  to  keep  their  old  furniture  and  the 
new  pieces  in  his  warehouse  until  they  were  ready  to  move. 
Although  most  of  the  large  moving  and  storage  companies 
have  been  in  existence  on  the  East  Coast  for  a  long  time, 
Lyon  was  the  first  to  offer  that  service  in  California. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  University  of  Califor 
nia  in  1905,  Harvey  Lyon  entered  his  father's  business  in  Oak 
land.  Another  brother,  E.  C.  Lyon,  went  to  Los  Angeles  to 
open  a  branch  that  later  became  the  state-wide  moving  busi 
ness  known  as  Lyon  Van  &  Storage  Co. 

A  third  brother,  W.  Parker  Lyon.  had  his  own  furniture 
store  in  Fresno,  where  he  was  at  one  time  the  Mayor.  When 
he  retired,  he  moved  to  Pasadena  and  established  the  Pony 
Express  Museum  on  the  Santa  Anita  highway  to  tell  the  his- 


The  photographs  of  the  Brooks  Walkers'  home  at  Lake  Tahoe  that 
appeared  with  the  East  Bay  Banter  column  in  the  August  15 
Women's  World  are  copyrighted  by  Roy  Flamm.  f  ! 


tory  of  transportation  in  California.  Since  his  death  four 
years  ago,  his  son,  W.  Parker  Lyon  Jr..  has  continued  opera 
tion  of  th«  museum  and  is  also  manager  of  the  Lyon  Van  and 
Storage  Co.  in  Pasadena. 

Frank  Payne  is  ths  president  of  the  van  company,  which 
Is  a  separate  concern  from  Harvey  Lyon's  Oakland  firm.  Mr. 
Lyon  acti  as  agent  for  Lyon  Van  and  Storage  in  Califon»a 
and  is  the  agent  of  Allied  Van  Lines,  a  national  concern. 

Southern  Antecedents 

Mrs.  Lyon,  who  was  born  Eleanor  Richards  in  Los  An 
geles,  after  her  father  had  come  West  in  1337,  is  descen^d 
from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  pioneers.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  hold*  the  p--esi- 
dency  of  the  Colonial  Dames  in  California. 

Another  great  interest  and  hobby  of  Mr?.  Lyon  is  the  Doll 
Club.  She  and  her  husband  have  collected  dolls  all  over  th» 
world  on  their  many  trips,  and  friends,  knowing  their  inheres;, 
have  sent  them  many  dolls.  Mrs.  Lyon.  as  president  of  the 
local  Doll  Club,  will  hold  an  afternoon  party  at  Woorilsjid 
Lodge  September  29  and,  as  always,  Mr.  Lyon  will  b<»  thera 
to  help  her. 


RL:      You  say  you  brought  them  up  to  be  independent.   They 
have  certainly  turned  out  to  be  wonderful  boys.   But 
your  Dick  told  me  that  it  wasn't  until  the  day  of 
his  graduation  from  Stanford  that  he  decided  to  go 
to  medical  school,  and  it  was  because  his  mother  had 
told  him  to  go  to  medical  school.   I  don't  know  if 
that's  true  or  not? 

Lyon:    That's  a  very  interesting  comment  that  you  make. 

Dick  took  a  very  important  part  in  the  graduation  he 
had  from  Stanford.   I  think  I  told  you  one  day  that 
Dick  had  asked  his  father  and  mother  if  he  should  put 
the  time  into  athletics  that  he  was  putting  in.   We 
told  Dick  to  do  whatever  he  thought  was  best.   When 
the  graduation  date  came  he  received  every  honor  that 
could  be  given.  He  had  been  asked  to  take  charge  of 
a  committee  of  Rotarlans  that  were  visiting  San 

!  Francisco  for  the  World  [Rotary  International] 

convention.   He  had  been  given  $500  to  spend  on  that 
committee  to  entertain  the  children  of  the  delegates. 

He  said  to  me,  "Dad,  this  is  a  terrific  challenge 
to  me.   I  want  to  do  it  for  Rotary.   I  know  what  you 
think  of  Rotary.   I'd  do  anything  for  you  and  Rotary. 
But  I  am  graduating  and  whatever  I  do  will  follow  me 
through  life.   But  I'm  going  to  do  it  anyhow,  since 
I've  been  asked  by  Rotary." 

When  he  was  called  to  the  platform  to  receive  his 
diploma,  he  was  asked  to  respond  to  Richards  Parker 
Lyon.   He  was  not  a  doctor  yet.  He  had  been  going  to 
school  as  an  engineer.   He  did  receive  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Also  an  engineer  receives  an  honor  similar  if  he  is 
entitled  to  it.   Tau  Beta  Pi  is  Just  as  good  as  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.   It's  engineering.   So  he  had  that.   Then 
he  was  asked  to  be  one  of  a  team  of  three  that  was 
swimming  for  Stanford  against  Gal.  He  chose  the 
butterfly  breaststroke  as  his  section.  He  broke  the 
record,  against  Cal  with  that.  We're  very  happy  for 
Dick  and  the  inspiration  he  gave  others  around,  him 
including  his  brothers. 

Here's  an  article  about  Dick:   "Among  those  to 
graduate  with  scholastic  honors  from  Stanford  University 
Sunday  afternoon  will  be  Dick  Lyon,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harvey  B.  Lyon  of  306  Sheridan  Avenue,  Piedmont.   Mr. 
Lyon  is  well  known  on  the  University  of  California 
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Lyon:    campus.   Last  week  young  Lyon  received  his  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key.   He  is  also  a  member  of  Tau  Beta  Pi 
Engineering  Society,  the  Cardinals  and  the  Pi  Pi's. 
During  his  senior  year  at  Stanford  he  took  an  eight- 
month  leave  of  absence  and  traveled  around  the  world 
with  his  younger  brother,  Ted.  The  brothers  were 
honored  by  many  officials  and  Rotarians  on  their  trip 
abroad,  their  father  being  a  past  district  governor 
of  Rotary  International  and  the  Oakland  Rotary  Club. 
Dick  has  served  as  house  manager  of  Zeta  Psi  during 
the  past  year  and  has  found  time  to  win  his  letters 
in  basketball  and  swimming.   After  graduation  he 
will  spend  a  portion  of  the  summer  with  his  family 
before  continuing  his  studies  in  engineering." 

Of  course,  he  didn't  continue  them  at  all! 

Bruce' s  name  is  carved  in  the  concrete  walls  of 
Stanford  where  he  graduated.  He  is  also  honored 
among  others  in  the  memorial  bronze  in  the  center  of 
the  little  town  of  Piedmont  where  he  was  raised. 

RL:      And  your  Ted  is  also  a  doctor,  a  psychiatrist  in  Palo 
Alto? 

Lyon:    Yes.  Ted  has  gone  through  a  similar  growth.  He  went 
to  Fresno  first  to  practice,  and  then  settled  down 
in  Palo  Alto.   He  wanted  to  be  a  psychiatrist,  but  to 
be  a  psychiatrist  you  have  to  take  four  years  of  M.D. 
and  graduate  with  honors.  Then  you  can  take  three  years 
of  psychiatry.  By  a  queer  quirk  he  is  Harvey  B.  Lyon, 
M.D.   I  have  the  same  initials  as  Ted.   You  don't  see 
how  you  get  Ted  out  of  Harvey  B.?  But  Ted  is  an  M.D. 
Just  through  a  quirk  in  the  way  slang  expressions  arise 
Ted  is  a  top  psychiatrist  and  enjoying  it.  He  has  a 
lovely  home  in  Palo  Alto  where  he  is  raising  a  fine 
family.   [His  home  burned  down  shortly  after  this 
interview.] 

RL:      I'm  sure  you  would  say  you  couldn't  have  done  everything 
you  have  done  without  the  help  of  your  wife. 

Lyon:    Now  I'm  put  on  the  spot  here  by  the  lady  who  is  asking 
me  about  my  wife.   I've  thrown  her  little  bouquets 
occasionally,  but  I  want  to  give  her  full  credit,  and 
she  knows  I  mean  it,  for  everything  I've  accomplished. 
I  am  very  much  honored  that  I  have  her  full  cooperation 


Lyon:    since  our  wedding  in  1915« 
Mrs.  L: 


Lyon:    Yes,  191^.   Rotary  began  in  1915  •  But  the  main  event 
in  my  life  was  my  wedding  and  our  marriage  has  been 
beautifully  developed  through  the  years  with  the 
wonderful  cooperation  from  my  wife. 

RL:      One  thing  I  wonder  is  how  you  managed  to  fit  every 
thing  in  —  Rotary,  Pan-American,  Breakfast  Clubs, 
church  duties,  Dads'  Clubs,  Safety  Council,  run  a 
business  and  spend  time  with  your  family  as  I  know 
you  did.   How  did  you  manage  it? 


Lyon:    Sometimes  I  wonder  myself! 


RL:      Mrs.  Lyon  has  Just  given  me  a  clipping,  April 

It's  headed:   "Friends  keep  asking:   'How  does  Mrs. 
Lyon  find  time  for  all  that  community  work?"1  I 
guess  they  could  have  said  the  same  thing  about  Mr. 
Lyon. 

Mrs.  L:   Oh,  they  did.  That  article  is  about  Harvey  too. 

Lyon:    I'd  like  to  tell  you  this  poem.   I  really  try  to 
follow  It. 

POEM  ON  GROWING  OLD 

God,  thou  knowest  better  than  I  know  myself  that 

I  am  growing  older  and  will  some  day  be  old. 
Keep  me  from  getting  talkative,  particularly  from 

the  fatal  habit  of  thinking  that  I  must  say 

something  on  every  subject  and  on  every  occasion. 
Release  me  from  craving  to  try  to  straighten  out 

everybody's  affairs. 
Make  me  thoughtful  but  not  moody,  helpful  but  not 

bossy. 
With  my  vast  store  of  wisdom  it  seems  a  pity  not 

to  use  it  all. 
But  thou  knowest,  Lord,  that  I  want  a  few  friends 

at  the  end. 

Keep  my  mind  free  from  the  recital  of  endless  details. 
Give  me  wings  to  get  to  the  point. 


Seal  my  lips  on  my  many  aches  and  pains.  They 

are  increasing  and  my  love  of  rehearsing 

them  is  becoming  sweeter  as  the  years  go  by. 
I  ask  for  grace  enough  to  listen  to  the  tales  of 

others*  pains. 

Help  me  to  endure  them  with  patience. 
Teach  me  the  glorious  lesson  that  occasionally 

it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  mistaken. 
Keep  me  reasonably  sweet;  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 

saint;  some  of  them  are  so  hard  to  live  with, 
A  sour  old  man  is  one  of  the  crowning  works  of 

the  devil. 

Help  me  to  extract  all  possible  fun  out  of  life, 
There  are  so  many  funny  things  around  us,  and  I 

don't  want  to  miss  any  of  them. 


Amen 


Transcriber:   Prances  Berges 
Final  Typist:  Kelko  Sugimoto 


THIS  CERTIFICATE  OF 


MERI 


IS   PRESENTED  TO 


THE  HARVEY  LYON  FAMILY 

<\ 

• 

I  BY  THE 

ROTARY  CLUB  OP  OAKLAND 

IN  RECOGNITION  OF  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THEIR  FELLOWMEN 

To  ELEANOR,  who  in  addition  to  numerous  other  civic  activities  has  provided 
inspiring  leadership  and  supervision  of  Oakland  Hospitality  House  and  for  or 
ganizing  eighteen  hundred  volunteer  women  workers,  who  during  four  years  of 
war  served  nearly  three  million  of  our  armed  forces. 

To  HARVE \  for  thirty  years  participation  in  our  Club's  activities,  including 
President  and  District  Governor;  for  his  untiring  devotion  to  civic  affairs, 
including  the  chairmanship  of  Russian  War  Relief  and  local  leadership  in  the 
recent  National  Clothing  Drives. 

To  RICHARDS  &  HARVEY,  Jr.,  for  their  service  as  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  to  BRUCE,  who  on  his  thirtieth  bombing  mission  over  Europe,  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice. 

To  you  as  a  family,  each  of  whom  has  performed  outstanding  service,  the  Oakland 
Rotary  Club,  in  token  of  its  appreciation,  does  hereby  present  this  award. 


ROTARY  CLUB  OF  OAKLAND 


President 


t  Awarded  this  Tldrty -first  day  of  January,  1946 


The  Live  Oak,  Rotary  Club  of  Oakland 
publication,  May  31,  1973 


HARVEY  LYON  HONORED 

Harvey  B.  Lyon  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  special 
luncheon  arranged  for  him  while  he  was  attending 
the  International  Convention  in  Switzerland. 

Harvey  is  the  oldest  living  District  Governor  in  the 
world.  He  will  be  90  years  of  age  on  November  2, 
1973,  and  has  50  years  of  100%  attendance. 

If  his  birthday  cake  on  the  second  of  November 
is  as  large  as  his  record  of  Rotary  service,  it  will  re 
quire  a  very  large  table  to  hold  it. 
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Appendix  I 

THE  "ITON  FAMILY**  as  recorded   in  papers  found  July  3,    1944,   in  a 
trunk  owned  by  Hattio  M.  Lyon,  Oakland,  California.     These  wore  forwarded 
to  Prof.  Winfrod  Ayers  of  Cornell  University,  by  Lila  Houston,  Winter  Park, 
Florida. 


Godfrey  Louyoin   (or  Lowon)  Duke  of   Brabant,  was  head  of  the  Lyon  PaniXy 
in  Normandy.     He  gave  his  daughter  Adelicia,   the  "fair  maid  of   Brabant1' 
and  whose  husband,   the  "Young  Prince"  was   lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  "Lanche 
Neff  in  1120  A.D.,   to  bo  the  wife  of   the  widowed   King  Henry   I,   son  of 
William  the  Conqueror.     This,  with  the  hope  that   there  Might  be  a  direct 
heir  to  the  crown.     It  was  from  this  carriage  that  the  "Lion"  was  made  a 
•art  of   the  Coat  of  Ar»s  of  the  Royal  family. 

In  the  year   1066,   one  of  the  Lyon  family  became  head  of  an  expedition 
against  King  Harold  of  Norway,  who  tried   to  conquer   England.     The  king  was 
killed  at  the  Battle  of  Stamford   Bridge,  under   the  direction  of  William  the 
Conqueror.     This  member  became  the  leader  of   the  Lyon  Family,    later  of  Eng- 
and  and  Scotland,  and  ho   later  held  an  important  command  in  the  Battle  of  Hast 
ings.     This  was  a  turning  point  in  English  history.     His   son,Roger  do 
Leone  went  to  Scotland  with  King  Edgar,    son  of  Malcolm  Cannmore   (1081). 
He  received  certain  lands  in  Perthshire.     The  estate  was  called   "Glen  Lyon.*' 

a 

Roger  Lyon's  son,  Geoffrey,  accompanied  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Anju,   to  the 
Holy  Land  on  one  of   the  Crusades.     The  family  remained   in  great  favor  with 
the  court  in  Scotland. 

John  Lyon  became  Secretary  to  King  Rober   II,  John  Lyon  and   King  Robert's 
daughter  fell  in   love  and  were  .married.     From  that  marriage  followed  the 
Stuart,   or  Stewart)  dynasty.     John  Lyon  became  head  of  Arms  and  Herald 
Colin*  i»  1371.     He  traced  his  ancestry  to  the  Ancient  Kings  of   Leone  and 
as   23rd  generation  from  King  Ataulphus  who  married  Galla  Placidia,    half 
•ister   of  Emperor  Honorus.   of   the  East,   and   son  of  Theodorus    (Brnarld  do 
Loonibus),   alias  Lyon.     The  name  was  first  used   in  1175. 

Princess  Jean  was  the  youngest  daughter  of   King  Robert  II.     It  was  she 
who  foil  in   love  with  the  handsome  John  Lyon.     They  were  married   in  1397. 
This  bro«ht  the  Lyon  family  into  the  reigning  family.     They  inherited 
Claimas    (or  Glamis)  Castle,   which  had  been  kme  residence  of   kings,   for  a 
long  time,   beginning  with  Kenneth   I.       Kenneth  I   is  said   to  have  founded 
the  Kingdom  of   Scotland  when  he  took  control  from   the  Danes,     John  Lyon 
was  made  Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  and   later  Ambassador  to 
England. 

The  following  appeared   in  the  Now  York  Times,    issued  May  2,    1953,   follow 
ing   the  death  of   the  mother  of   the  Queen  Mother   of  England:  - 

"Colonel  Bowes-Lyon  was  descenmd  from  John  Lyon  of  Forteviot  and  aftvrward 
of  Glamis  Castle,   Forefarshire,    Scotland,   present  family  seat  of   the  Earl 
of   Strathmore  and   Kinghorne.     Sir  John  was  Chamberlain  of  Scotland  from 
1177  to   1382.     He  was  keeper   of  the  Privy  Seal  in   1371  under  King  Robert  II. 
His  ancestor. Patrick.   First  Earl  of  Kinghorne,   was  captain  of   the  guard  and 
a  wivy  councillor  of   King  James  VII   of   Scotland    (Afterward  James  I   of 
the  United   Kingdom).     James  Stuart,   the  Old  Pretendey  also,  called  the 
Chevalier,    slept  at  Glamis   1715." 

In  the  sixteen  hundred   sovo  members  separated,   from  those  who  remained  loyal 
to  the  Monarch,  and   Joined  the  Puritan  movement  within  the  Lyon  family* 
Tk«v  did  not  fulfr  agree  in  matters  of  religious  preference  or  in  government. 
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Three  brothers  joined   the  movement   ltd  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  help  with  a 
refer*  te  promote  representative  government  through  Parliament.     They 
became  of  fleers  in  Cromwell's  forces.     Charles  I  tried  te  impose  the 
Established  Church  upon  all   the  people  of  Scotland  and  by-passed  Parliament 
to  impose  great  tax  burdens  upon  the  people. 

The     hree  brothers  were  present  at  Whitehall  for  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  I.     They  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Puritan  reformation  and 
had  become  a  force  for  the  puritan  reform  causes  in  both  the  Established 
Church  and  outside,   in  government  and  in  public   life.     Their  first  aim 
had  been  to  transform  the  Church  from  within  but  the  church  refused  to 
make  changes.     They  with  others  joined  outside  movements  and  finally 
joined  with  the   Presbyterians,  founded  by  John  Knox   In   1557.     They  took 
their  stand  for-* 

Open  discussion  in  all  matters  of  government  and  religion  as  opposed 
to  emphasis  on  ceremony  and  sacrament. 

They  emphasized   that  every  individual  person  should  accept  responsibility 
in  matters   of  faith,  morals  and   in  daily  practice. 

Each  person  should   prove  his,    or  her,   worth   in  society  and   in  govern 
ment  responsibility. 
Religion  must  express  itself   in  daily   living  and  practice. 

While  man)i  puritans  were  fanatical   about  their  convictions,  most   of  then 
lived  what  they  believed  without  trying   to  force  others   into  their  mould. 
They  were   leaders  of   thought  in  the  field   of   education,   free  enterprise 
and  had  a  deep  sense  of  moral  responsibility  in  their  attitude  and  relations 
with  business,    industry  andcomnerce.     The  reform  was   not    limited   to  the 
middle  and   lower  classes.     Many  of   the  early  Stuarts   joined   in  the  Puritan 
movement  to  promote  and   preserve  the   liberties  of   the  people  against  the 
absolute  power   of   the  king.     They  especially  defended   the  rights  of   the 
people  by  government  through  Parliament. 

Henry,   Thomas  and  Richard  Lyon,   who  were   officers  on  guard  at  Whitehall  and 
place  of  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  did   not  accept  the  acts  of 
violence  demonstrated    in  the  reform.     They  broke  with  Cromwell  and  came  to 
America  to  live  their  democratic  and  humanitarian  ideals.     They   landed   in 
Milford,  Conn.,   in   1648.     Henry  was   one  of   the  founders  of  Milford,  Conn., 
in  1648.     He  married  Elizabeth  Bateman,    of  Fairfield,  Conn.,    in  1652. 
They  soon  moved   to  New  Jersey  and   in   1664  they  helped   to  plan  for  the 
village  of  Newark. 

John  Ogden,    of  New  York,    had   persuaded   them.,  to  move  to  New  Jersey.      Henry 
Lyon  was  given   130  acres  of    land  and   in   i£61  became  Justice  of   the  Peace, 
a  member  of  the  village  Council  and    later   the  Judge  of  Final  Causes.     He 
became  known  as  a   successful  merchant. 

Thomas,   son  of  Henry,   was  probably  horn  in  Milford,   Conn.     His  son  was 
Isaac    (1^92   to   1764).     Mattaniah   (1724  to  1794)   was   the  son  of   Isaac. 
Isaac    later  moved  to  Morrivtown,   New  Jersey.     His  wife  was   named  Mary. 
They  had  five  sons,   vhos  was  born   in   1753,   whose   name  was  John.     John  lost 
two  wives  while    living    in  Morristown  and   when  he  was    43   years   of  age  had 
ten  children. 

Sa»4*l  Ogden  was  a  close  friend  of   the  Lyon  Family.     He  made  his  borne  in 
New  York  but  had  received  a  grant   of   land    (90,000  acres)  along   the  St. 
Lawrence  River.     The   land  extended  back  the   length  of   the  Oswegatchie  Rivef . 
Ogden  had   sent  a  young  man,   Nathan  Ford,    to  explore  the   land  and  report  if 
persons  were  stealing    timber.     Ford  returned  with   his  report   in   1774. 
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Tee*  Mr.  Ogden  seat  Ford  to  secure  men,  and  goods,  to  rebuild  a  daa  in 
the  Oswegatchie  River.     Mr.  Ogden  persuaded  John  Lyon  to  take  his  know 
kea>  of   local  goveraaent,  aad  business,   to  go  with  a  colony  to  settle  and 
develop  the  tract.     He  teek  his  wife  and  ten  children,  ranging  from  a 
kaby  to  a  daughter   20  years  of  age.     It  took  the  group  a  month  to  make  the 
trip  and  they  arrived  August  11,   1796. 

Jeka  L*«m,  and  his  faaily,   occupied  what  was  known  as  the  Saw  Mill  House. 
TVer  WCPO    aaong  the  first  peraanent  settlers  in  St.  Lawrence  County. 
Members  of  the  faaily  helped  to  develop  mills.     Also  iron  aines  in  Lyon  Mount 
ain,  which  is  naaed  for  the  first  peraanent  settlor.     Schools  were  set  up 
for  education  and  Presbyterian  Churches  sot  up  for  worship. 

Tke  recorder  of  these  incidents  recently  learned,  from  a  citizen  in  Danaaora 
that  a  coaaittoe  found  that  John  Lyon  drew  up  the  plan  for  Clinton  County 
government. 

One  of  John  Lyon's  sons  was  aaaed  John  II.     He  was  the  seventh  child  of  the 
faaily. 

- 

John  II  aarried  a  second  wife  in  1812,  folbwing  the  death  of  his  first 
wife.     The  naae  of  the  second  wife  was  Patience  Salisbury.     They  had  a  son, 
born  Jan.   14,    1813.     He  was  naaed  Harvey.     Harvey  aarried  one  Laura  Seymour 
Nesbitt.     She  was  born  in  1816  and   lived  to  be  94  years  of  age.     (The  writer 
of  this  never  saw  his  great  grandfather  Harvey  but  did  see  Harvey's  widow 
when  she  caae  to  visit  father  and  aotharabout  the  year   1907.     Her  picture 
at  that  time  shows  her  erect  and  alert.) 

•arvey  Lyen  made  his  hoae  at  Haaaond,   New  York,    (near  Black  Lake).     He  con* 
ducted  business  affairs  of  the  family,   operated  mills  nearby  and  was  an 
elder  and  Sunday  School  teacher   in  the  Hammond   Presbyterian  Church. 

Tke  writer  talked  with  a  Mr.  Rogers,  who  was  92  years  of  age.   who  told  of 
the  fine  influence  Harvey  Lyon  was  on  his  life     He  was  his  church  school 
teacher  and  was  interested  in  the  people  of  the  araa. 

Harvey  Lyon  was  the  father  of  ay  Grandaother,   Louisa  Lyon  Ayres,  for  she 
had  aarried  Henry  Alanson  Ayres.     My  father  was  Henry  Alanson  Van  Lew  Ayres. 
He  had   two  brothers,   both  of  whom   served  on  the  faculty  of  Cornell  Univ 
ersity.     They  were  Harvey  Lyon  Ayres  and  Winifred  E.  Ayres.     There  was  a 
sister,  Mae  Ayres,   who  aarried  Homer  Bassler. 

Oae  of  the  Lyon  Family  was  a  first  pfeneer  settler  on  the  Nest  Coast  and  is 
reported  to  have  helped  to  sham  plans  for  the  organization  of  Alemeda  County, 
California. 

The  members  of  the  Lyon  Famil*.  wre  not  different  from  many  early  settlers 
who  caae  to  this  new  land  to  give  expression  to  their  desire  to  express 
love  for  others,   and  to  use  their  material  means  for   the  expansion 
and  development  of  life  to  be  shared  with  others.     One  fc  grateful  to  learn 
of  eaalities  of    life  in  the  establishment  of  democratic  government  and 
greater  freedom  for  all.     One  Caleb  Lyon  made  an  address  which  as  been 
preserved   in  New  York  State  records,  where  he  said  that  "those  who  gain 
riekes  at  the  expense  of  those  who  could  not  defend  themselves,  are  to  be 
deplored."     He  appealed   to  the  people  to  conserve  forests,  resources  and 
lands  tkat  natural  resources  might  be  handed   on  to  future  generations. 
This  seemed  to  be  their  spirit. 

July   24,    1964---Webb  W.  Ayres 
Great  Grandson  of  Harvey  Lyon 
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PANXLY  LXNB»*thro«h  Henry  Lyon  (1620T  to  1703)  Married  Bllsakoth  Bat 
Thoaas  Lyoa   (1653?   to   1794)  —Isaac  Lyon  (1692-1764) 

.•Watt* slab  LyoB  (1724*1794)  and  «if«  Mary 
"John  Lynn  (17SS  •  T)  Sottlod  Ofdentburg . 
•  -Jo.  n  Lyon  II  (  JMarriod  Pationeo  Salisbury . 

-•Harvoy  Lyon   (1513*1190)  Through  wifof   foraer  Laura  Soyaour  Nosbott 

(1116*1910) 

Dawghtor-- Louisa   Lyon  who  married  Alanson  Proouan  Ayrea. 
•Parents  of  Henry  Alanson  Yam  Low  Ayroa 
Harvoy  Lyon  Ayrot 
tfinfrod  Ennoe  Ayros 
May  Ayros  Bass  lor 
Henry  Alanson  Van  Low  Ayros**fathor  of  Webb  Nilf  ord  Ayros 

Mrs.   Nellie  Mao  Ayros  MeNair 
H.  Alanson  Ayros 


Appendix  II  -  History  of  E.  C.  Lyon  and  Harvey  B.  Lyon's  business 
partnership.  Written  in  1928  by  Harvey  Lyon's 
attorney,  B.  R.  Aiken. 


The  Lyon  Storage  *  L!ovin,3  Co*  was  started  by  Harvey's  oldest  brovtvu-^in          149 
connection  with  his  furniture  business  here  In  Oakland  years  *  o.     It  waa  latx-r  takon 
over  with  the  furniture  business  by  Ld,  and  when  Ld  went  to  Los  Ar^-eles  in  l£03  ha 
incorporated  the  Oak-lend  storage  businucc,  taking  iu>a  partner,  as  the  Lyon-Dinnook 
Storo  -e  Co-:pany»     Ld  end  blti-.iook  could  nob  a^reo  and  efxch  oi'ferod  to  cell  to  the  or  -.or, 
After  :ii.rvay  had  been  out  of  colle^o  a  year  and  a  half,  working  i'or  i-chiilinr.  in  duii 
Frrxr.eicco,  Lid  sunsested  that  he  buy  Dirrtock*     A  half  interest  figured  45,  OX  ,00,  and 
this  v.-:i3  uucured  by  Harvey's  cottier  nort^nfring  her  hone  at  12th  and  ..sat  Streets, 
Oaklaii't     L'J  continued  in  Los  Angeles  Goveral  years*     Then,  whon  his  position  v.'ith  a 
fumlturo  company  failed  there.he  ro  turned  to  Oakl&nd  i'or  two  or  three  years,  in  tht> 
bucir.sna  with  Harvey*     Then,  when  opportunity  a*ain  offered  in  Los  An-elos,  ho  want 
South,  regaining  several  years  until  hio  enploynont  there  again  COB  sod.     T;urin~  thir, 
tl'so  vncn  Kd  was  oxtronc-ly  hard  pressed  for  money,  Harvey  endorsed  his  note  securing 
a  lonn  of  v5,000  for  him*     Purinrj  these  years,  at  the  business  needed  rr.oney,  for 
example^  77hcn  the  29th  Street  concrete  warehouse  was  built,  both  Ed  end  liarvoy  put 
in  additional  oapital,  but  ilarvoy  a  larger  anount  (with  Ed's  full  approval)*    Harvay 
centering  all  his  efforts  on  tho  warehouse  business  here  while  Ed  was  im-ostin^  ncnoy 
in  Los  An£oles« 

Durinr;  the  period  Immediately  following  the  ^or,  Harvey  rr.d  Ed  wsro  etch  tr.Hrr 
'500  &  r.ont:    salary  fron  tho  bucinccs.     Ao  stntod  above,  Hnrvoy  h-id  r.anv  -od   tho  bu.'i- 
ness  continually  since  1906,  vfhile  I-c!  wns  «;ivin.«:  his  preferred  attention  to  Lcs 
living  •tiriorc  on  ti'/o  different  occnaiona  uncil  his  otaployaent  ortiod*    f-.r.rv..-y  had 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  tihe  n^..1or  finsnoins  of  the  bueincss,  put  fir:  •  i45' 
into  tl;o  Company's  stool:,  whilo  Ed  had  C35,000  worth  of  stock,     Tno  baci^cui'  •./••.«  fyii-. 
well  end  Hd  and  Ilarvey  talked  over  an  increase  in  salaries  for  theaoulvoe  ,  roaohing*  an 
entirely  amicable  a^roenont  of  ^750  for  Kd  and  y800  for  Harvay, 


About  1020  tho  fim  decided  to  go  into  tho  San  Francisco  field,  cmd 
additional  capital  was  required,  so  tho  capital  stook  of  tho  firm  VMS  increased  frcn 
$100,030  to  $250,000,  Of  a  par  vuluo  of  iilO  per  share*     lrne  n^irVot  value  o<  tho  siock 
was  then  c.£reod  upon  by  Karvay  and  Ed  to  be  il3,  so  ft  stock  dividend  of  S3  a  si'.ra-o  woe 
declared,  brinsinp  the  narket  value  do-»vn  to  tho  stook  value*     Ti-.ori  Ld  bou~h\.  eouo 
additional  stock  for  cneh,  end  Harvoy  nort»eged  everything  except  his  fsrdly  f\r.d 
borrov;od  froa  frionds  as  nuch  as  ho  could  in  order  to  buy  ouff  icient  c^oclc  to  canlclc 
tho  fimuacinG  of  iiftn  I'r&noisco*     This  \,T,S  entirely  satisfactory  to  L'd  ajid  with  his 
ontiro  approval  £185,000  of  the  C'250,000  was  in  this  ;tny  isouod,  £d.  oxvnir.^  -•i;u,000 
••rorth  r.nd  liarvoy  about  ('124,000  worth.     Tho  remaining  CG  ,000  vorth  be  ire;  hold  by  Tiort 
lionds,  J?>ck  Blua,  I^rs*  Glabccock  und  Q*  R.  /ikon*     V*)ion  the  E-in  1'rar.oicco  deal  TTC.S 
tominatcd  by  the  supervisors  condornnin-:  the  vmrohouso  sit»  for  a  nuTiicipnl  opora 
h^ucts  site,  Ed  end  Ilarvcy  cr:ma  back  to  Or.kland  with  at/out  C1G,000  not  profit  und 
decided  to  dcl&y  ontorin?;  5>an  Fr  nolsco  for  ROino  ti:no*    'Vith  the  capitnl  thus 
relonsed  fron  San  1'tnnoisoo  th^  firm  bought  1st  Avenue  and  B.  12th  t-'traet  for  C50 
for  a  v-archouse  ello  and  Inter  solri  it  for  ClOO,000*     MGO,  about  1934,  v/i:ilo  Hr 
was  Hast  atto.vlinp:  e.  v/arehouso  oonvcr.ticn,  the  Don  Loo  building,  nt  24th  r-.n-l  Bro 
was  suli-iittod  to  Ld  for  purcvuxce  at  clSOjOOO,     C'25,000  cash  VTS.O  required*  1  i  did 
hfivo  this  but  tfiiitcd  until  1'n.rvoy  rotun.od  in  a  couple  of  days  r.nd  su^-.cstf.-d  to  hi:i 
that  hj  no  into  tho  donl  with  Kd*     This  was  a^rocfiblo   to  Jlnrwy  c.nd  the  •tr.YO  brothers 
bought  t';o  Luildj.n<j  together,  tho  nor.oy  ho\7ovcr  bcin?;  loaned  to  then  by  the  firm,  in 
•vTliich  I.'arvoy  hc.d  nora  then  2/3  intorost.     In  eix  months  the  property  v/f.tc  eoid  for 
042,000  net  profit  cxnd  thic  was  divided  bot.roon  td  and  Harvoy  equally  altJ.ouyh 
onpit  ".1  vac  furnished,  af5  stated  ftbovo,  by  the  fim, 


In  Juno  1027,  ^ust  bofore  leaving  on  his  vacation  Ed  roads  a  remark  to 
about  lurvsy's  rccoivins  C&O  u  aontA  norj  salary  fcii&n  i.d»     1927  chOivcd  c;uico  a  docreoro 
in   ,'iii  cixmiti^a  of  tiio  fira,  as  it  did  in  tho  currdfvn  of  oti.or  fir.-in.     Motor  truc'-dr.- 
TrftG  tv.i.in  ;  t'.ie  place  of  rnii  ohlppir:^,  cfco.     Another  1'aotor,  the  su.-t-.or  is  thf  fim1  8 
bucicn1.   ':i.--:o  bu-  it  is  also   tho  posrcct  collection  aoaron,  ouc':o-nors  lottin,-*  their 
billrj  run  un^il  tiioy  return  froia  vccai;lon  or  rouovo  thwir  ;:ooAs  Tro;.i  li-.e  \.T.rohouse  • 
Co  vf.iilc  "J  i«\s  R\vay,  Jlf.rvo;/  had  difficulty  in  pjiyiuv,  dividends  unci  tho  3i\laries  of 


4750  c.r.d  JSOO.  and  the  books  ehcrred  that  if  both  were  continued  a  deficit  would 
reeult  at  the  er.d  of  a  ye?.r,     So  when  Kd  returned  Hirvey  had  a  talk  with  hia  oxplainlr.r 
th:s  situation  and  sujsostin^  that  each  take  $500  salary*  end  thon  if  a  change  ia  busi 
ness  for  t?iB  hotter  should  warrant  an  additional  dividend  at  the  end  of  A  year  it 
could  be  diiJlftrod,     Ed  objected  eoae  but  ilarvey  thought  it  was  finally  t  .rood  upon 
and  ucl:ed  .the  bookkeeper  to  eiv»  thon  each  $500  thereafter*     Vfcon  iid  rocei\Md  his 
check  ho  c  i:ua  to  ilarvcy  er.d  roreonstratod  saying  that  the  fira  was  a  corporation  ar.<l 
tho  <!i.  -actors  vculd  have  to  deoide  tho  salary  question*     So  liirvoy  culled  «x  tuetins 
Of  tho  directors  tho  following;  Monday  us  per  by-lnws.     And  altr.ou^l;  ^r.  /ikcn  had  only 
four  c'.v.rys  in  th»  business  and  firs,  Glasaoook  only  about  150*  3d  argued  for  on  hour 
to  have  t'.io:*  voto  with  WUa  to  continue  tho  hi^h  salaries*  but  for  two  reasons  they 
votod  with  Harvoy*     First,  they  did  not  think  that  lees  than  1/3  tho  stock  should 
control  and  sscondly,  they-  -caw  the  tsrls-ioa  of  Harrey's  argument* 

'9  £? 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year^tning*  went  on  as  usual  between  Harvey  and 

Ed  except  that  Ed  would  noar  and  thon  insinuate  sarcastically  that  ilarvay  had  control  • 
At  this  Mother  coapany  was  being  fonr.cd  in  San  Dio^o,  Los  Angeles,  Lcr£  3each,  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Franoisoo  taking  tho  name  "Lyon"*     They  wanted  I'prvey  o:ifl  Ld  to  put 
their  bussiiicss  in  vith  IK  en  but  Harvey  er.d  j:d  agreed  that  this  should  not  be  dono, 
Then  tliio  other  Lyon  company  s\:r;»estod  buying  out  iiarrey  and  £d*     Ono  ovciiiii" 
reprcri/r.lutiveu  of  this  other  oonpeny  nrrived  in  San  Iranoieco  and  pr  -;;.•(•  Ilru-vej* 
fi.s!dLn,;  to.  r^ot  with  hin  end  Ed  next  aominf;  at  Hotel  Oakland*     ""his    ...  :  t.;ri  .  :  biy  is 
llarx-oy  and  Hd  end  -ttioy  not  at  the  office  at  7i50  in  the  morning  to  £••:•  vid.vn  ;o  ;o  !  .   •. 
On  the  way  down*  Ed  K&do  tho  renark*  "You  and  I  will  have,  to  split  in  i-usinu-i,*  ! 
This  was  about  &aroht  1S27.    Harvey  was  thunderstruck  and  asked  why*    lid  replied, 
Vs-or  ainco  ycu  n^Se  our  ealarios  tlie  sane  I  haven*  t  been  sleeping*"    liurvoy  said 
that  ho  could  not  see  any  reason  for  ouch  a  result  from  equal  salaries,  and  nothing 
more  wuii  said  at  tho  ti-ao  oxoopt  t>.p.t  JIarvoy  explained  to  Ld  that  the  nevr  firu,  if 
they  biu,^it*  would  liko  to  have  hia  Olarvoy)  reir-ftin  as  nana^er  ftw  v'500  -  nont'.i  awi 
ho  -,;oader3d  if  Ed  would  not  like  to  retire,  bein,»  about  Do  yoarc  old  wid  witii  only 
a  wife  tc  support  and  having  oevoral  hundred  thousand  dollars  eeotvd  up*     Ed  repliocl 
that  ho  xriched  to  renain  in  business*    /.nd  when  iid  and  iiarv«»y  net  trith  tue  ot.-ior 
firn  Zd  tried  to  sail  himself  icstoud  of  liarvoy  to  tho  other  fina*  sryirij  tha-;  ho 
nc.r  '.'.''3  his  real  estate  natters  in  cuch  ehupo  that  he  oould  dovutc  all  liis   tine  to 
the  business*     The  other  firm,  however,  preferred  itorvey  and  inter  told  Jlarvty  so. 
Karvcy  thon  said  that  he  and  lid  «ould  both  stay  and  S£>lit  the  $£00,  ;^£0  apiece, 
Thia  T:GS  satisfactory  to  than,    £bout  that  tiae  Ld  wont  to  llr«  .Mkcn  r.ud  c;.id  that 
iniicaudi  as  the  firm  lainht  eell,  and  the  by-laws  could  noi  bo  loouvcd,  no/:  by.lr;,r, 
shtuld  bo  drawn  nnd  roquoeted  hin  to  dmw  sone,  in  order  to  havo  ovcrythiiii;  in 
reudinoos  for  a  Pi-.le,     Ed  raid  he  wished  new  directors  to  be  elected  f-lsc,  in  order 
to  be  curs  that  they  woro  duly  qualified*     About  this  tine  Cd  ulso  trtir.si'crrod  100 
shares  of  his  stock  to  his  acn-dn»l?.7r,  Ur-.rold  Mason*     Lurly  in  J.Is.y  Uarvcy  \:ont  to 
Ailxn  ta  ask  v/iy  I'd  was  t?o  r-Axious  thc.t  nil  vmiwrs  of  notice  to  on  hand  before   :.ha 

.r\y     2&id*    Aikon  aaid  thnt  ho  could  see  nothing  irre^l<^r*  thu'i  I>d  had 

tho  reason  for  tl  o  naotin^  as  nbovo* 


Oii  ?'tiy  22nd,  Ed,  Harvoy*  Iterold  i:ason  and  S!r*  Aiken  not  nt  tho  office  for 
tho  isc'j':iri2,  evoryono  hn.d  proxies  for  stock  that  was  nbsont.     il^rvoy  thcsa  ou/.^eav'id 
be  fora  t!:oy  v^jnt  upotr.irs  to  the  nostins  that,  inasmuch  ns  h'arold  -Vason  no-.t  held 
stock  ruid  vnxs  n  Bi?aber  of  tho  family,  ho  be  elected  a  director  ins  Load  of  -frs. 
Clr-sscock  vho  had  only  ci  nomincl  interest  and  wfts  noin.f;  Es*st  for  cov«ral  r,aiths, 
Trds  ^ws  of  coureo  ttore  than  op;rocablo  to  Ed  and  BO  it  trao  plr.nncd  thnt  thy  five 
dircctorc  vould  be  ilarvey,  his  trifo,  Ed,  Hnrold  iTaron,  nrid  13,  J?,  Aiiton;  tiion  -they 
wcnb  up  to  the  ne-ZBfinino  floor  for  tho  noetir.j;*     Onlinnrily  they  hud-ovccd  nrcauid 
and  voted  ci'ally,  bui  Ud  hr.d  proptrcd  a  t?blo  and  ohr.irs  in  a  clourc-d  r,w,cc,  and 
said  they  \7ould  havo  a  roller  tjoetir^*,     Ld,  boins  Prosidonc,  v;<.s  in  cL-.i\:o*     Mkwr- 
\,T.O  wocrut-ry,     '1  en  ncwijiations  r.'cro  called  for  by  Ed,  Hnrvcy  roriir."  -v>d  -d  fcr.d 
It..rol«J  L'r.son,  I^d  noninatod  Hnrvoy  r.mi  Eleanor,  anrt  Unrold  MaKcn  no  .  .lj::.,—  --i  i'«  «:* 
y'ii'xn*     Id  thon  pc.acod  around  bullets  rith  five  cyxces  in  -..-.licii  to  veto  i'cr  five. 
He  and  Harold  filled  out  their  ballets  in  the  earns  laiamor  uti  Ji<l  tho  root  of  t'.ain, 
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-*  t)'e  vmy  ono  would  ordinarily  vote,  all  of  his  stock  for  the  five  nominated. 
"?en  /3  and  l!*rol«l  :'  ison  laid  tholr  ballots  on  the  £ablo   they  did  not  lay  dovn  the 
Uy  I-'"9    '-at  Tilled  cut  but  thev  laid  dorm  encfunr  v/hich  they  had  bean  holding 
iet.th^'i  which  had  boon  propped  outside  by  £d.     On  this  second  ballot,  tho  _  one 
vocu     "d  !     '  lo^t  °'lt  tv<0  Bfttia  of  ••i-~n  and  hfid  written  ln  tho  xnno  of  '"loror.ee  K. 
Lycn  Vis  v/ifc,  and  ht-.d  co  wisoed  his  fibres  on  his  wife  th».t  they  outweished  *>.o 
ballots  of       rvny  and  Eleanor  for  M3s?n.     You  soe.  Ed  know  that  Harvey  and  -7loanor 
««uld  elect;  hi:f1rnd  Harold  Mnaon  in  their  straight  toting  and  so  he  could  mass  hia 


«uld  ele 

^ca  on  hie 
' 


-    in  order  to  bo  euro  of  her  election.  Vfhen  Harvey  s&v  these  trick 


O  J-       '          \/AA     W  -1m  i*          W*     *-fcU*  W  M\P  V.    >u»  A     V  *J  —  «  k  v_<  *  V    A  «p 

Dru-io--  l"in'  en  tl-.o  t-.blo  ho  wie  dunbfounded  and  said  to  Ed,  ""hut  is  this,  a  trick? 
rd  r-id.  "Call  it  whatever  you  lifco,  but  I  r.m  no*  in  control  with  throo  directors,  my 
wif-»     •  —cl1  '-'-.Eon  end  aycolf  and  I  aa  coins  to  run  the  business  froa  no.v  on,  and  I 
an  going  to  buy  more  stock."     *3mt  aro  you  coins  to  pay  for  the  f*0**^^^^*^ 
"I  will  ?-y  tf-.r-tovor  I  wish  to,"  said  i:d.    Harvey  then  «aid  that  he  would  fi^ht  to  the 
Unit  rnd  f.uthorirod  ;!r.  Aikcn  to  represent  him.     They  adjourned  the  neo'-ing  for  too 
d-'ya.     AiTxn  -'.en  wont  to  his  trffico  and  loc!:od  up  the  low  and  found  that  a  fiestir.n 
ooul-1  Lo'c.aicdi  to  recall  directors,  by  a  najority  of  the  atook  public.iin;  a  notice 
In  J'o  BM-sr  ''-or  tv«  ccn?:s,  nn-1  ts-en  2/3  of  iho  iroock  could  rooall  dirooiura.     /.e 

,.-'  ,-'.'.'..  \  .''•"'• thrr-  *A>  Ir.    -iko*i  told  i;d  t>i'-.'>  ni^xt  that  he  could  r.ot  rcu-in  hio 

coatrcl'."%'i.;r^vr  ti:-.t  J.o  ,.--ts  sc'^ton  r-1  cr.ld    V.11  ri,;ht,  I  will  have  :iy  k/ii'e««  resic- 
Ition  0:1  liurvoy'a  eoslc  tomorrow. rt     This  hs  did,  tccoapar.iod  by  his  o^-n  roci^ion, 
v/lucli  hr-ol  r.ot  bee::  asked  i'or.     There  ws  then  hold  tho  adjourned  mcotinr:  ;:.i;d  fcarvey 
elected  B.  'n.   'ikcn  as  director  (he  had  boon  a  director  for  two  years  or  so)  in  place 
of  ^d's  wifo  and  Harvey  elected  Ed  Prosident  a,~ain.     Harvey  told  Aiken  that  Ed  was 
hia'brotr.er  nnd  to-other  vita  hia  in  Oakland,  and  ho  figured  the  boat  thin;?  was  to  go 
on  r-d  t-y  to  overlook  rhut  had  hnptwmad.    xiurvoy  i-jiA  Ld  had  borrcy/od  fron  the  i'im  in 
arooortioa  to  f-.cir  stock  o,.t:crship,  this  boinr  done  with  tho  full  kno«lod;:r>  of  tneir 
Kfror,  'rtlvr  Looro,    .Hirvov  had  ncvor  figured  accurately  tho  amount  which  he  vas 
Etitlod   to  borrow,  ncroly  Icnowim  thnt  ho  waa  not  in  excess  of  his  share, 
borro  -cd  t-ico  as  nuch  da  J'.d.     How  ha  figured  nocurately  ond  found  he  war,  entitlnd  xo 
15  ^0  rational.    Ho  explained  this  to  Ed  and  aurs'estod  that  tho  fin  borrow  '.25,000 
fro-T;.rt''.ur  "sore,  thon  r d  could  have  a  email  additional  naount  that  ho  required  at  tne 
tii-«      Ed  si  H  this  wr.8  entirely  agreeable   to  him.     Tne  directors  pp.ssod  a  rccolutlon 
nuthorisir.'  f-.o  lo^n  r,nd  Arthur  Kooro  readily  granted  the  low.    But  as  9«rvey  v.-ns 
«-.'-ir."-  cut '"the  check  for  himself  for  tho  U&.000  and  a  snallor  ono  as  arreed  tor  Ld, 
isd"stOB-isd  up  to  Mn  and  r.<vidt  "That's  riryit,  rot  yours  whilo  tho  r.cttirr,  is  good. 
ikrvr-  icfi'J        ^y  w»»ot  do  you  nonn?     Pon1*  you  VT.OW  that  I  na  doirif,  this  for  your  ca.:o 
aa  -vuch  -;G"rlr;c?     I  could  ack  you  to  p^y  your  donand  note  for  f  57 ,000  to  tho  fim  tart 
I  i-o-  YOU  could  not  pay  it  or.d  I  v.-^nt  to  save  you  any  onbarracc^nt.     You  have  had 
fcg'akvfint:-,5o  ovor  no  in  this  for  m.ny  ycurc  but  I  have  no  oonplaint  on  thut.     I  t.n 
flrlv  ,-,-:;,;  to  ^.vc  ti'ir-=  c'iu-il  nc-.st     Ed  raid,  "fiat's  all  ri;;ht,  but  thio  ic  not 
fe!0 V,,v/cf  Vsis."     mrvay  *-rda  no  ft'r'olicr  ro^ly  but  cr.nc-  do-.vn  to  •••.ikcn'e  oi'iice  and 
"f7,.?\.~"  :a'r^*yuoi:  Kd'^a  ooraa  to  t'ic  officb.     i.d  did  thio,  und  in  Ailvcn's  pr^«ei»oo 
i : "«,"    ,"r     «-'*--J  h^^liif'*  '"   ^Y  t-o  ox    u-.i-eo  uiya 'boj'oru  h«  ht^d  lost  all  ooW'idenoe  in 
|a  btt  !\r;rStefSned1'to  V,p  on,  hopbi,?  tf*t  ti^a  would  hoal,  and  no«  ii^rvcy  w,3 
eaolotclv  ^cr.-:lua«0d  bv  l.d'c  6fc»t;::wr.t  that  the  end  was  not  yot.    Harvey   .old  tin 
hl:-  u,r  J,;  .;.  oncn  bco!:  to  ::d  and  n«;?»d  Ld  if  he  had  anythinfi  up  his  tloeve  -co  pull 
on  lioricy.     a  eaid.  "Ko.  but  ttdo  ia  not  tl.o  ond  of  this."    Uurvey  suid,     ,.cll.  it 


.  ,         , 

trill  '.1.-.W  lc  bo  tho  ond  of  you  and  no  being  in  butjir.088  toother .  for  ny  last 
Eleofidwoo  in  you  is  row.     You  nr.y  etay  taiothar  month  ;dih  the  fim  but  on  July  IcV 
via?  r"^I  -;;,tlon  uili  te  MO^tod  «d  you  will  not  be  needed  after  thnt  date,  u 
I  v.-,nt  you  to  trxi,o  cno.:hcr  norm's  ?uy.  until  Ausust  1st,  to  cover  your  vr.c^ 
ldt,  r,*lv  ,...-     "you  orn«t  run  tho  bar.innse  ^7ithout  me."    iiurvoy  snid,      ell, 
rua'it  t./ico  bcforo  vAthout  you  i.nd  I  --/ill  try  ar.tin."    Then  Ed  wont  .out. 

'>••  n-xt  Korni-",  .iwrvoy,  vMlc  docntov.-n,  received  a  3a*sft,-.o  fro:",  his  offiuo 
ctntln--  v';t  L\l  wntoti  to  HOO  hi?i.    ^.rv-y  •  =kcd  Aik«n  to  Go  out  -vlth  hl^iaftfouoh  »• 
^o  had'baCn  ore  sent  in  y-rftctionlly  nil    Bta^os  of  iho  difiiouliy  so  ir.r.     Aiken  -A*n- 
^'".u-.'^-u  in  '/.Ikon's  prosonoo  told  Iiurvoy  thnt  he  had  hid  a  vision  tho  ni-.it  before 
I*1  '    ---»   on  t'ro  -^v  to  •  :-iMB.     /-r.1  h?  a-«w  th^t  ha  had  dono  ft   t-rri.:lr  thin,l  «r.d  ue 
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ws<3d  R.7\inst  him  at  cone  future  tl-ne,  but  ho  was  Buying  it  Just  the  Bane.     (In 
ofcr-;r.-3  contrast  to  this  is  tho  a  ti<  tenant  that  td  »*de  to  ue.rvey  Rbout  u  niojrith  cef»T« 

that  ho  had  not  done  a  single  wron*  thing  in  all  this  difficulty)  —  ull 
ii3  to  verify  the  conclusion  of  Dr,  tloada  that  &l»had  a  aentnl  explosion  at 
BO.f.jliMo  ^url-ir;  the  pnst  two  years  «xnd  hn.s  cover  been  rir,ht  on  the  cubjoot  of 
hie  relations  with  Unrvoy  since.     That  subject  has  become  an  obsession  .;ith  him 
and  unfortunately  hia  viewpoint  and  judgaent  a.'*  entirely  warped.  Aiken  u.fte.-ward 
told  Murrey  ho  could  not  believe  that  »d  would  have  mode  this  stntensnt  about 
boir.:-f  sorry  if  ho  had  not  boen  told  by  .'iarvey  that  he  wns  through,    lie  had  not 
shotTn  evidence  of  any  real  sorrow  before.    Before  Harvey  told  him  he  was  through 
he  did  not  admit  tfoat  he  had  done  any  wrong. 

About  a  weok  before  Ed  \r\e  to  leave  he  oane  to  Harvey  and  snid,  "You  say 
you  want  n3  to  le»ve  fooling  llko  a  brother  and  I  cannot  do  this  unlnts  five  lead 
ing  cititor.c  of  Oaklnnd  tell  aio  that  I  nw  very  wrom*."     Karvoy  replied  that  it  woxtld 
be  a  ristnlre  for  Ed  and  him  to  wash  thoir  dirty  linon  before  the  public*    Ed 
insietsd  horcver,  end  Earvoy  finally  consented*     The  five  selected  were  V'ilson 
Gould,  Arthur  Moore,  Nat  Friend,  Bill  JcnJrir.9,  and  S.  P.  Ifcads.     In  this  meeting, 
ac  Vr.  C-jul'!  kno-.T3,  Arthur  Tccre  m^io  th^  'statenont,  "Ud,  you  ack  MO  if  vrimt  you 
did  v,:is  •srron^j  I'll  try  ii;  t.'^s  vroi.r»  «nd  furthermore  ,  I'll  cay  it  use  rotten. 
Years  p.^o  -<;o  h^d  cm  eurthri'jnVo  end  ctrcrst;  buildings  wore  shaken  dowxi.    You  ar«  now 
HJ:o  thsib  to  so,  thour,h  I  trill  say  I  think  you  have  the  stuff  in  you  vrisn.  which  to 
rebuild,"     id  then  s^id,  ""•/ell,  if  you  nen  fool  thet  way  I  will  suy  tiiat  1  was 
r^;  e.r.d  I  will  try  to  feel  brotherly  toward  Harvey,  "    li&rvey  then  surrendered  to 

t'rioad   the  du&l  b&llotn  i^iich  hu  hc.d  shown  the  conciitteo  aiid  i,d  unci  survey 
shool:  h-mds  end  spread  to  try  to  bo  brotherly*     The  next  c-.ornin^  Ld  and  iiurvey  had 
aztoLhor  talk  in  the  office  and  shook  hands  again  and  Ld  left  on  his  vacation  alter 
borrowing  I'irvey's  rifle.     But  after  Ed  returned  ho  was  sullen  end  zlun.  &t  the 
office,  i»hioh  he  i»8  unin~.on  Harvc\'fs  IViendly  eu&rostion*     And  id's  wife  and 
daughter  br^un  to  "out"  Kleanor  Lyon  at.  social  functions  waere  they  wore  often 
thrcrm.  to.j,ct^or«     This  v*e  especially  hard  on  Eleanor  bocouce  alio  had  er.tortained 
Ed  ar.dl  his  v?ife  In  her  homo  cbout  tvro  dayc  before  he  tried  to  £ain  control  by 
balloting  rx.'J  ubout  two  Yrswke  before  that  eho  had  f:iven  a  shower  for  Bd's  daughter 
who  rus  expecting  o  br.by.     This  was  directly  in  the  face  of  LloMior's  doctors* 
advic?  to  the  contrary,  ns  Eleanor  \wn     recovarinf;  from  a  serious  operation. 
Harrey  r  nd  i'.le&nor  both  tnlked  with  Ed  polntinj?  out  that  there  curoly  wns  no 
occasion  for  Ed'  a  wife  and  daughter  to  not  this  wny  if  he  would  only  tell  then  the 
trath,  f-nd  he  replied  that  "No  rw'Ji  vanto  hia  wife  and  daughter  to  think  ill  of  him; 
I  tin  rot  goins  to  tell  them  the  truth." 

Harv-jy  had  been  greatly  worried  by  this  other  Lyon  Conpnny  threatening  to 
cons  into  the  Oalclnnd  field  and  build  under  the  nane  of  Lyon  Yen  &  Storaro  Co. 
Aiten  advised  him  that  he  could  by  exercising  extreme  vigilance  koop  then  out  of 
Cr»!:l?.nd,  tut  they  ovon  wnt  so  far  os  to  pl»<ce  thoir  r^r-.e  in  the  prosnnt  p;  cno  boo':, 
llarvcy  discovered  this  at  the  l«st  ninu^e  end  they  hcoded  his  vreirnin'T  and  rc-noved 
thoir  r.?.no.     As  a  result  of  eovoral  trips  to  Los  An,»olos  for  conferences,  l^rvey  hue 
finfilly  nrrcnged  a  vo.ry  onticfuotory  undc  re  tending  rritti  then,  whereby  ho  represents 
then  in  the  East  Bny  territory.     But  Karvsy's  prof,roD8  in  workin,".  out  this  &r;roonient 
\mc  seriously  hnmpercd  by  Ed  ?,oin<5  to  them  in  the  South  and  offering  to  inrost 
heavily  vrith  then  in  Oakl&nd  if  they  would  build  hero  now  «nd  let  hin  bo  their  Oak 
land  nar.'i.^.-r,  ho  clninint;  that  he  would  stren?;then  tlioir  position  because  his  ntmo 
was  Lyon,     'iUoy  cay  that  he  told  them  thnt  IJarvey  had  /."ickud  him  out  and  that  tao 
Kthica  Coa'dttoe  of  tho  Oftklend  Rotary  Club  had  taken  Lurvoy  severely  to  tank  i'or 
dolnf,  tills. 


Tao  follo\/5.n^  ere  sorao  instr.fices  rriiich  go  to  shovr  thnt  llr.rvoy  never  took 
t'xr.e  of  lid  but  always  :gnvo  hin  the  advantare,  if  fmythinr..     (1)  VVven  tho  San 
iyco  d?al  TTOS  doclnrod  off  an-i  tho  boys  camo  bnck  to  0«klfr.d  to  opcrt-tt-, 
Kjirvoy  could  fion  h«.vo  asked  for  a  lur;*or  cnlury  beer.  use  or  uis  rewly  uofjuirod 
Inr.^nr  holding  wnrrantin?*  more  tlwvn  ft  ;  CO  differontitxl  between  lid  r.nd  hin,  but; 
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felt  that  Ed  was  his  brounor  and  aonoy  w&s  coning  in  fruoly  and  ho  did  r.ot  c-re 
to  fi" .uro  so  c:.rofully«     (£)     '.hen  ti.a  Lton  Lc-e  building  v/us  bought  ftiid  told  r.t  a  net 
j:ry.'i'.  of  '^COO,  tVio  ol;5,CXX>  installment  used  by  Ed  *ftnd  liarvey  WHS  furaisntid  by   Clio 
fir  i  in    .Vach  liunroy  hid  ir.oro  thnn  a  l^/«i  interoct.     If  ^itrvc-y  h«-.d  choaon  to  fi-niro 
carcfuily  ha  cculd  hf\vo  as3)':ed  that   tae  profits  bo  divided  ccoordin-.ly  bu!;  he  did  not 
and   i/»ji  :;ro-"i!;s  wore  dividod  equally  bolr.voon  Ed  and  imrvoy.     (3)     In  the  ;iattf;-  of 
thy  Ici,.n5  vr.iich  Ed  and  ilurvoy  had  hnd  froa  tho  1  ..in  over  a  period  of  yerrc,  ovon 
though  :....-voy  hau,  as  you  ctm  ina.^ir.o,  had  very  heavy  financial  roc^or.sibilitisjc  in 
oonr.oc!;ion  wiLh  his  real  estate  deals*  ho  realised  that  Ld  also  had  rcs^cnsibilities 
and  ho  n'-Tnr,  until  aftor  Ld  hnd  tried  his  trick  voting  deal;  asked  for  his  lftr~.;r 
she  re  of"   ~:'.%  lojin»     /<nd  of  course  when  he  did  finally  &sk  for  his  clicro,  it  was  only 
v'-int  v  :ir.  his  iius,     (4)     iiarvoy  oi'forc-'J  to  split  «;r>CO  enLtry  ocjr-ully  v,-i'..:  l.d  if  *;4e 
deal  -.riii  ti-.3  no»f  Lyon  i'irn  had  gone 
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speech  given  to  professional   associations   in 
the   1950  's. 

Before  the  Ciril  ffar  there  wae  no  such  thing  as  *  Household  Goods 
Warehouse.    If  ana  wiched  to  store  his  hono  furnishinca,  he  rented  a  space 
in  the  lirory  stable  loft  or  arranged  with  the  upholsterer  to  o&re  for  all 
his  goods  in  return  for  an  order  to  sake  over  the  nattrossoB.     In  1361, 
howovcr,  when  BO  aany  honoa  wore  rapidly  broken  up  trlth  the  non  folk  at 
the  front,  the  ov.ner  of  a  oortain  vacant  store  In  Philadelphia  offered  to 
allow  friends  to  place  their  hounehold  goods  in  his  store  until  he  could 
rent  it.    Tl»  store  filled  imodiately,  and  the  ormor  envisionod  a  now 
industry.    In  1863,  ho  built  tfie  first  household  goods  vmrohouae,  non- 
fireproof,  and  during  tho  succeeding  twenty  years,  eoveral  others  of  simi 
lar  construction  rrore  ereotod.     In  1883,  howvor,  a  disastrous  warehouse 
fire  brought  to  tho  attention  of  certain  Eastern  capitalists  the  faot  that 
*  non-fireproof  warehouse  full  of  household  goods  is  an  ideal  bonfire* 
They  deoided  that  personal  belongings  worthy  of  being  stored  are  worthy  of 
protection  from  fire,  and  in  that  year  there  r»re  built  tho  first  two 
fireproof  warehouses  in  the  country—  the  Lincoln  and  the  Itonhattan,  in 


Industry,  and  protection  against  fire  is  reinforced  by  tho  installation  of 
automatic  fire  alarms,  until  ono'a  household  goods  are  novr  safer  in  a 
nodern  warehouse  than  in  one*e  hoao. 

The  Lyon  Storage  ft  Itovlnj;  Co.  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  furniture 
business  conducted  by  the  father  of  the  present  aana^or,  in  tho  early  daye 
of  Or&l&nd.    Customers  of  tho  furniture  store  naked  the  elder  Lyon  fron 
time  to  tine  to  enre  for  their  goods  while  they  were  out  of  the  city,  and 
aa  a  consequence,  in  the  early  90*6,  he  erected  the  first  household  goods 
warehouse  in  tho  Bay  area,  a  sxaall,  iron  building  on  28th  Street  near 
Ororo,  one-story,  twenty-fire  by  one  hundred  feot.    A  couple  of  yo&refcter, 
the  warehouse  was  lengthened  by  forty  feet,  and  a  lottor  was  eent  out  to 
the  public  proolaining  that  the  Firm  was  now  prepared  to  oare  for  the  stor- 
nce  nocds  of  Oakland  for  nany  years  to  oorao*    Tho  huaor  of  thio  notioo  tms 
appreciated,  howeror,  in  1511  when  the  Lyon  Conpany  built  thnlr  first  roin- 
forcod  concrete  warehouse,  containing  twenty  t>iousand  square  foot,  at  ZPth 
and  Groro  Stroete,  folloiToA  in  1916  by  t}»  construction  of  *.ho  pro  cent 
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smln  office  and  warehouse  unit  at  3400  Broadway,  This  ncvor  building, 
with  ita  tapestry  brick  work  and  ornaaental  clock  tovrer .,  has  air;*  been 
on*  of  tho  Itv^mrks  of  the  city.  Equipped  rlth  the  Rolohol  autonatio 
fire  alaru  gyatom  and  containing  tins-lock  silver  vault,  rjn.d  piano,  ches 
terfield,  drapery,  and  rug  roons,  it  is  to-day  strictly  nodcrn  in  every 
dopartaont,  A  special  cyanide  pas  fault  has  boon  constructed  for  tho 
extermination  of  moths  and  einilar  posts.  The  business  has  developed 
funlgation  and  noth-proofing  into  an  inportftnt  eidelir.o,  this  vault  not 
only  serving  to  crjre  for  ir.cc:  nine  storage  that  rny  ccod  funigatiry,  but 
also  for  moth-info sted  furniture  that  nay  bo  called  for  at  the  hcno,  fum 
igated  and  returned. 

In  1919*  duo  to  the  unusual  quantity  of  goods  stored  d-a-ins  tho 
Vorld  Tar»  the  JJyon  Company  found  all  its  epaco  full,  and  thereupon  took 
a  long  tern  lease  on  a  new  throo-otory  reinforced  concrete  werchouse  at 
6040  Clareaont  Avenue*  at  the  odge  of  Berkeley*  This  building  has  sine* 
emtnrwrf  *n  +>•»  «i««»v»-f»*  ^ri  L'rrlrrlr;-  crcii.  All  U^««  rii-ci-rooi  Bare- 
houses  are  equipped  with  praotionlly  identical  storage  facilities* 

Contrary  to  the  genoral  inproroion,  the  storage  bucinocs  hat 
suffered  alone  with  all  other  business  during  the  dopresoion*  He  ishold 
goods  TfarohoueoB  throughout  tho  United  States  are  to-day  filled  to  only 
about  forty- throe  per  oent  of  capacity.  Tho  leaders  of  tho  Industry  are 
confident,  howovor,  that  Storage  io  bound  to  ultin&tely  chare  in  a  general 
recovery* 

The  storage  business  io  full  of  hunnn  interest*  l&trimoniol  dif- 
ferenoos/  r?ost  unfortunate  in  thorvelves,  are  the  diroot  or-uao  of  many 
rfcorac*  accounts.  The  rush  in  "rhich  unhappy  iri.voe  havo  ionotlaes  sent 
their  goods  to  the  wnrehouso,  subject  to  their  own  order  only,  has  result 
ed  at  tloos  in  strange  situations.  The  foreman  In  one  of  the  T^yon  ware- 
houeos  ooae  two  jrmru  ago  notlood  an  odor  that  rms  not  rig^it.  By  diligent 
ly  noerchinjj,  playing  "hot  and  cold,"  ho  finally  loonted  a  roast  in  the 
oven  of  a  g«3  »tove,  forfjotton  by  tho  frantic  housovif e,  t/ho  liaA  called  the 
TTorohouce  at  two  0*0  lock  nnd  nr<.id  thnt  her  homo  nuot  TKJ  emptied  boforo  the 
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return  of  her  husband  at  five  o'clock*     In  another  instance,  the 
nan  noticed  sonuti.ijuc  rattling  In  tho  oven  of  a  c»o  rw.go,  «nd  a;  orx*iins 
the  door*  found  a  do&on  bisouito  that  Itad  been  forgotten  by  an  unhappy 
spouse  in  her  hauty  storing*    Tho  biccuito  were  hard  aa  rya'ts.     TM-  should 
not  bo  takon,  hot/avor,  as  tlio  otuiue  of  the  aatrinonlal  rift;  they  -.-.TO 
merely  nuta  evidence  of  tho  dryi.eaa  of  tho  warehouse.    In  tiila  commotion, 
it  is  interesting  that  in  the  Bay  area,  ventilation  is  thu  cno  tiling  that 
la  responsible  for  dryneae*     If  a  atororooa  is  ahut  up  tight  in  bri£it, 
eunny  wouthor  in  Oakland,  dnnpr.o8o  will  guthcr*    But  if  windows  aro  left 
open,  evon  in  atom/  wmthor*  Uiare  will  be  no  ai^n  of  daiv^-ocs  ia  goods 
stored*     x\)rfeot  ventilation  is  therefore  a  feature  of  the  Lyon  v.-.:vhousoa* 
In  eastern  oibies,  hoat  ic  required  in  a  Tiarehouce,  but  not  so  in  Califor 
nia*    Ono  of  'the  foronoat  collectors     in  ti»  United  States  of  antique  fire- 
anas  (most  cuooeptible  to  roisturo)  hao  6torodAwith  Ljron  for  years.    -   •   • 

/*• 

In  contrast  to  tho  rjarital  discord  nontioned  above,  ono  Oakland 

oouplo  about  ton  yoars  a;-,o  were  in  such  oonploto  harnony  that  they  purohaa- 
cd  tv/o  bonutiful  oaskota  and  stored  tliozt  i.lth  lyatk  agoinet  the  duy  vrhon 
thoy  vA)uld  bo  needed*    The  v.lfc  ^iacood  on  llvo  years  later,  and  tho  storage 
waa  reduood*    The  husband  tlion  narried  again,  and  the  netr  wife  did  not  like 
tho  idea  of  tho  oacfcot  waiting  for  her  hacband,  or  else  cho  rr.r   jd  the 
prlvlloge  of  making  her  own  celcction  for  hia)  tho  casket  V.T.B  sold,  and  tho 
aooount  closed* 

Deoauao  tiw  houooholdor  vnnta  ono  porcon  or  firn  to  be  responsible 
for  the  O-ATO  of  Ms  houseltold  gooda  froa  tho  tine  they  aro  tnkon  froa  hia 
eld  residence  until  ti>oy  are  installed  in  hia  HOT.'  homo  nftor  etoring,  the 
businosc  of  Jioving  houaihold  i;ooda  haa  dcvolopod  along  vrith  and  us  a  part 
of  the  storage  buoiuoas,     Hodora  notor  vuna,  nonnod  by  unifonnod,  ooturteous 
oaployeoa,  transport  the  i;oodo  botwoon  rosidenoo  and  vorohouoo,  r»n^  also 
aro  ainvilablo  for  laoving  froii  roaldenoo  to  residence  even  when  storage  ia 
not  conocrnod*    The  \/arcUcracczian  provides  packern  to  plcco  tlie  ahina,  brio- 
a-brao,  u.--.d  books  in  containers  for  storage  and  ncvi,v,,  and  ho  r.a:-.::nos  all 
responsibility  (oxoopt  in  cano  of  fire)  for  every  article  t!uxt  ia  paolcod 
and  uupaokud  by  hia  iwm* 
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Still  A  further  development  of  tha  atoving  branch  of   the  Industry 
is  tho  transporting  of  houoohold  (;oodo  long  dicttu.coa  *oy  i.otor  va*.s» 
Lyon  Van  Linos,  Ino,  now  oporato  bofcf.nm  San  Dio^o  and  C^u'^lo  anA  \\lll 
even  toko  order*  to  trtuiaport  household  goods  by  motor  van  ao  for  cast 
AS  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  and  Dralaa,  Texas.     For  greater  d'...  iruaccs  t;i«n 
thoec,  the  railroad  und  stoaaship  linoo  oust  irryy)  \.o  used*    *(x) 

A  now  and  intorooting  devolopaent  in  tlio  clii^pin^  of  hc-uco':old 
goodB  io  ths  oontainor  or  lii*t  Tan.    The  Lyou  Cor  if/any  builds  what  is 
practically  a  large  van  body  without  -wheels,  tlio  also  to  fit  i&e  parfciou- 
lar  lot  of  goods  to  bo  shipped.     Thin  vun  is  takon  to  tho  rosidanco  on  a 
flat  truck  and  thero  loaded  as  though  for  a  local  aove.     It  io  tl.on  eoal- 
ed  and  shipped  by  rail  or  wator  to  ito  destination  oity,     Thore  a  corres 
pondent  f ira  unloads  tho  van  at  the  new  residence.    This  uct'tod  has 
proved  eo  satiofaotory  in  evwy  roapoot,  civing  a  better  oorvice  at  a 
losser  cost,  that  it  has  now  aluoat  entirely  replaced  tho  6mbing  nethod. 

Tho  Lyon  Coripunj'  are  imibore  of  tho  Alaaeda  County  Draynon'o 
Association,  Tho  Califonxia  Btoruca  Association,  wid  tho  lintioaol  Furni 
ture  TTorehousenen'a  Association.     Harrey  B.  Lyon  who  has  rvoi&c^d  the  cor 
poration  since  1908  is  a  firm  beliovor  in  th»  valyo  of  cooperation  within 
an  industry,  as  is  evidonoed  by  tho  fact  thab  ho  hao  boen  ouccof - Ivoly 
procidant  of  th«  Idoal  and  State  osGocintiona  and  vice-president  of  "** 
Hational  Aasooiatioa.     The  generous  patronage  which  his  lira  has  en^oyod 
during  the  past  forty- tiro  yoars,  says  Mr.  Lyon,  is  due  to  the  hi^h  and 
even  quality  of  service  rendered  by  Lyon  eiaployoos,  rany  of  rrhcn  havo  boon 
with  the  rirn  from  ten  to  twenty  ycr.ro.     Just  as  a  man  io  Imosm  by  t'ne 
oonpony  he  keeps,  so  a  Company  ie  known  by  the  non  it  keeps.    Tla  Tim's 
slogan,  susgoated  by  saticfied  oustoners,  is  "Lot  LYtIT  Guard  Your  Gocde." 


•(X)    In  this  connection,  the  Lyon  Company  wiehos  to  express  its  appreoia> 
tion  for  eorrioes  rendered  by  the  Port  of  Oakland.     It  was  formerly  neces 
sary  to  take  all  wxter  borne  shipments  to  San  Frnnoisoo  at  a  considerable 
oztra  cost.     The  nodorn  facilities  of  this  Port  have  now  placed  Oakland 
on  a  parity  with  San  Francisco. 


Appendix  IV  -  Program  of  a  U.C.  Extension  course,  the  Seventh  Annual 
Motor  Vehicle  Fleet  Supervisors'  Training  Course,  1948. 
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Appendix  V  -  Harvey  Lyon's  first  Rotary  speech  (written  by  Max  Horwinski)^ 
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A  PHAtf  TASMA30E ICAE  TEMPO  ETC  OP 
SCAIIDUJAVIAII  LITER ATUHE 

A! v  Chairman  this  audience  reminds  me,  by  contrast, 

of  an  audience  of  several  hundred  men   I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  some  two  months  ago.     I  spoke  for  two  hours,  and 
nr+,  a  man  left  the  room.     I  was  afterward  congratulated  by  the 
'war  den  • 

My  confidence  , however ,   in  speaking  on  the  subject   "A  Phan- 
tasmagorioal  Viewpoint  of  Scandinavian  Literature"  was   somewhat 
shaken  by  a  visit    I  received  a  few  nights  ago  from  a  man  who 
had  heard  that  I  was   interested  in  boys*     He  came  to  see  me  about 
his  boy.     He  was  having  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  him.     He  said 
he  had  spanked  him  as  far  back  as  he   could  remember,  but  nothing 
seems  to  have  any  effect,  and  now  said  he, "The  boy  is  running 
wild,  and  will  listen  to  nobody  but  fools,  won't  you  talk  to  him?" 
How  you   oan   imagine  with  what  trepidation    I  approached  such  a 
subject  as   "A  Phantasmagorical  Viewpoint  Of  Scandinavian  Liter 
ature.     Those  of  you  who  have  been  over-seas  can  best  understand 
the  creepy  sensation  that  I  feel*     If  your  enjoyment  tonight  shall 
prove  to  be  at  all  in  proportion  to  my  misery,  you're  in  for  a 
wonderful  time*     You  know  ever  since  Chairman  assigned 

me  this  topic  with  the  assurance  that  his  responsibility  tonight 
was   to  be    just  a  s  great  as  mine,   I  couldn't  help  thinking  of 
the  man  who   lit  a  cigar,  and  then  passed  one  to  his  friend.    "How 
do  you  like  it?"  the  friend  is  asked.      "Oh,  it's  all  ri^ht ,   I 
guess".      "Well,   they're  two  for  a  quarter  cigars".    "Then"said 
the  friend, "you  must  have  the  20^  one*"     Speaking  of  price  that 
way  makes  me  think  of  a  billboard  I  saw  in  Fresno  one  hot  day 
la  st  summer ^'W  was   so   hot  in  fact  that  when  a   dog  chased  a 
oat   they  both  had  to  walk.      This  billboard  said, "Don't  buy  your 
thermometers  now,  they  will  be  lower  next  winter." 

Beferring  to  my  topic  tonight  •«£  "A  Phantasmagorioal  View 
point  Ox  Scandinavian  Literature"  might  I  say  that  I  have  tried 
to  keep  in  mind  in  preparing  my  talk^the  fact  that  it  was  my 

_  own  op in ion a  that  were  asked  for,  and  I  have  therefore  not  allow-  ~ 
ed  myself  tp  be  influenced  by  other  authorities.     Of  course    I 
do  not  pose  as  a  complete  authority  myself,  but    I  have   some 
worthwhile   ideas  which  I  wish  to  oring  to   you  in  their  pristine 
purity.      I  oan  best  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  citing  the   example 

__oY  young  Olie  Swenson ,  who   came  to  California  from  Scandinavia, 
Minnesota.     You  know  that  Minnesota  is  famous  for  the  number      -    -  - 
of  Scandinavians  there.     Though  they  say  the  greatest  pests  are 
the  rabbits.     Olie  travelled  all  day  in  a  buck-board  to  get 
to   the   City  where  he  was  to  take  the   train.     At  the   depot  he 
found  a   long  line  of  men  in  front1  of  the  ticket  window  anxious 
ly  waiting  their  turn,  for  the  train  was  about  due.      Olie  paid 
no  attention  to    the  line .however ,  but  crowded  into  first  place 
and  laid  thirty  cents  on  the  glass  counter.     At  the  same   time 
asking  for  a  ticket  to  San  Francisco. "You  oan't  go   to  San  Fran 
cisco  for  thirty  cents".     "Where  can   I  go  for   thirty  cents?" 
asked  01ie-»— and  then  all  the   men    in  line  told  him  at  the   same 
time.      Oilie's  trip  to  California  was  otherwise  uneventful  until 
a#*«r  the   train  was  nearin^  Oakland, Olie  noticed  that   each  pass 
enger  was  giving   the  porter  a  tip,   after   being  brushed  off.   Though 
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Olie's  resources  were  small,  he  wanted  to   do  his  part  so  he 
watched  very  carefully  to  see   just  how  much  was   given  as  a  tip. 
3aoh  time , however ,   as  he   thought  he  was  about   to    discover  he 
was   disappointed.     And  when   the  conductor  called  Oakland, an  cL 
Olie  took  his  turn  with  the  porter  he  asked  him,    "Sam,  how 
much  dp_.the  passengers  give  you  as  a  tip?"     "The  ayer.age  ,boss  , 
is  :«Wtti  a  dollah".     And  Olie  handed  him  a   dollar.'    As  Olie 
was  starting  toward  the  door  ,bonwap»r  ,  Sam  called  after  him, 
"I  want  to   thank  you  for   that  dollah,1  cause  you'se  the  first 
man   that  has  come  up  to  the  aver age •" 

Olie  soon  became  a   loyal  Californian,  beoause  he  believed 
that  every  man  should  love  his   own  country  best,  even  if  he 
v/asn't  born  there. 

Olie  had  been  trained  by  his  father  to  distrust  all  women 
and   to  think  love   a   disease   that— could  be   cured  by  either  garlic 
or  matrimony.     After   several  years , however  ,   he  fell  a  complete 
victim  to  the  wiles  of  oupid,   and  at  once  ;wrp$e  home  .to  his 
aged  parents,   enclosing  a  picture   of  his""!, Lena.     Ste-reply  was 
prompt,  and  read  like   this:     Dear  Olie:  Mother  and   I  are  very 
happy  to  know  that  you  have  at  last"1    decided  to  get  married. 
Lena  looks  like  a  good  girl.     May  (Jod  grant  you  every  blessing, 
and  a  long  life   of  happiness  together.     Your  loving  father   and 
pother*  P.   S.  Olie, Bother  has   just  gone  out  of  the  room. Don't 
be  a   damn  fool,   stay  single. Dad*     But  Olie  loved  Lena  and 
married  her.     Daring  the  first  few  years  of  their  married  life 
Olie  had  to  watch  finances  pretty  carefully  —  and  as  he  only 
had  a  weeks  vacation  he  always  spent  it  with  his  mother-in-law 
because   it  made  ,i,t  seem  longer.     In  order  that  you  may  the  belter 
understand  thlsn 'incident   iQ  Olio's  life,   I  might  say  that  Lena 
was  a  very  good  looking  girl  of  splendid  figure  -—  which  \vork- 
ed  to  her  disadvantage  at  first,   for  when  she  asked     Olie  t) 
buy  her  an  auto,  he  replied  that  she  would  have   to  be   satisfied 
v;ith  the  splendid  carriage  Mature  had  given  her* 

Olie, however ,   finally  became  one  of  the   leading  business 
men  of  his  community.     He  purchased  a  Cadillac  sedan  for   Lena, 
and  that  same  day  it    so  happened  that  Lena's  mother  arrived 
from   the   plains   of  Minnesota.      Ol'ie    took  the    oar  home   to   take 
Lena  and  her  mother    out  for  a  ride.     He  put  Mother   on  the  back 
seat,  and  said, "Mother  ,  you  keep  an   eye  out   the  rear  window, 
and  if  you  see  a  man  come  up  on  a  motorcycle,  with  a  knaki  uniform 
and  goggles  on  you  tell  me*     Then  he  tucked  Lena  in  with  the 
robe  all  nice  and  warm  on  the  front  seat,  and  they  started  out. 
4-8-10-20-40-60-68  miles  an  hour.      And  Olie  said,    "Lena,   isn't 
this  wonderful?"  And  Lena  said, "Olie,   this   is  wonderful".     And 
just  then  Mother  leaned  over  and  tapped  Olie  on  the   shoulder , 
and  said, "Olio,   the  man   you  are  looking  for   is   here."  Soon  there 
was  a   siren  whistle, but  Olie  paid  no  attention  the  first   time. 
The  second  time , however ,  brought  him  to  a   stop  before  an  an:::ry 
traffic   officer  to  whom  Olie   explained  that  he  had  not  heard 
the  first  signal,  pretending  that  he  was  quite  deaf.     But   the 
cop  replied,   "I'll  see  that  you  get  your  hearing  in  the  morning." 

Aside  from  the   incidents  :just  mentioned  Olie's   life   does 
uot  especially  interest  us  until  one  day  when  he  was  stricken   ill. 
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He  called  his  lawyer  and  he  made  his  will,  and  in   it  he  asked 
that  six  certain  bankers  be  his  pallbearers. "But   couldn't  yon 
^et  some    closer  friends?"  suggested  the   lawyer,     "fto,    I  don't 
hempen   to   have  any  Scotch  friends,  and  these  bankers  have 
carried  me  so  long  now  that  they  might  as  well  finish  the    job." 
And  that's  what  this  little  talk  will  have  to  do  for   me. 
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Olub  Activity  Feature  Article  for  The  Rotarian,   submitted  l»y  Harvey  B.  Lyon. 
If  accepted,  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Oakland    *Dtary  Club. 


T.VC      gUGQSrSBOm     IK     OLUB 


If  one  Rotary  Olub  led  la  the  natter  of  attendance  all  other  Rotary  Clubs  in  its 
Division  almost  without  break  for  eight  years,  and  if  that   Notary  Club  had  followed  during 
the  entire  tine  an  original  and  unusual  plan  for  securing  attendance,  would  it  mt  seem 
more  than  probable  that  there  was  some  cjnneotion  between  the  attendant  -md  the;  plan  ? 
OaiclaM  Roturians  bolieve  there  is,  and  give  their  Group  System  due  credit  for  tiioir  con- 
•latently  higji  attendance  record*     (Last  year,  1924-25,  the  average  v/as  95$;  memborship 
225.     Now  with  24*  Members  they  are  running  9758). 

In  1917  Isuc  Hoiwinski  of  the  Oakland  Club  worked  out  the   Id-a  of  dividing  a  large 
Olub  into  small  working  units,  -.Those  noatoership  should  change  each  year*     The  csBsjsjs*  Olub 

I 

.•set  divided  by  the  President  arbitrarily  into  ten  Groups,   each  of  about  twenty-three  raom- 
bere«     fie.ch  droop  Is  called  by  the  came  of  its  Captain  (appointed  by  the  President),   thus 
helping  to  fix  his  responsibility*     The  Captain  in  turn  appoints  such  assistants  as  he 
may  deom  advisable.     As  on«  of  the  preliminaries  at  each  of  the  Club's  weekly  lunoheons, 
each  Oaptala  is  called  upon  to  stand»report  his  aroupfs  percentage  af  attendance  at  the 
preceding  meeting.     Any  report  of  less  than  95$  is  greeted  with  howls  of  disapproval.     Our 
Lew  'ifhuflen  Group  (incidentally  Lev/  is  the  business  partner  of  our  District  Governor,  Torn 
Bridges)  has  reported  100%  for  53  out  of  36  meetings*     Lew  even  publishes  a  monthly  shoot 
(whioS»  he  oalle  "Zhe  Bla")  for  his  Group*     And  another  Group  hue  had  a  perfect  record  for 

*" 

51  Mwtin^s.  Aa  soon  as  our  Olub  luncheon  is  over,  each  Captain  Is  notified  by  our  Heo~ 
rotary  of  those  ia  hie  Group  who  were  absent;  and  that  Oaptain  then  checks  on  the  absent 
member  to  »e  that  ha  makes  good  hie  attendance  at  some  other  notary  Club  during  the  *eok, 

once  a  month  each  Group  holds  a  meeting  at  the  place  of  business  of  one  of  its  men~ 

-vw***^*^ 

bers,  that  manber  playing  host  at  luncheon*     Ifflie  has  no  regular  culinary  facilities,  ho 

purchases  box  lunches  for  his  guests.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  lunch,  the  hoat   relates 
his  personal  and  business  history  in  intimate  detail  ----  and  then  takes  his  quests  tlu-ougb 
his  establishment.     Often  two  members  of  a  Group,  whose  plants  are  in  cleso  proximity, 
will  j  ola  in  the  roll  of  host,  eating  at  one  plant  and  then  listening  to  both  hosts  and 
visiting  both  plants.     Ihe  understandings  and  friendships  that  are  developed  at  these 
Group  luaofcaeas  are  rery  res*  and  lasting,     last  year  the  Harold  Oliver  Group  -as  most 
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faithful  la  its  adherence  to  the  Group  plan  requirements,  and  therefore  led  all  ttie  other 

ftroups  in  attendance.     At  the  opening  of  the  no.v  Club  yvir  they  sent  a  Canmlttee  to  the  now 
President  to  ask  ttiat  they  be  penaitted  to  retain  their  same  aro  ip  p^rsonel,  thac  testify, 
ing  to  the  friendships  they  had  formed.     But  that  would  not  hare  been  serving  Bi>tary '3  pur 
pose  beat-     ao  the  Groups  were  all  1ho  roughly  shifted;  and  now  new  friendships  are  graving, 
while   the  old  still  continue. 

Emerson  said,  "Breryman  passes  his  life  in  search  after  friendship."         It  is  largely 
because  of  Notary's  unique  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  this  universal  problem  that 
in  twenty  short  year*  it  has  become  the  greatest  single  factor  outside  the  Christian  church, 
in  elevating  thelthioal  standards  of  the  business  and  professional  v/orld.     But   •     n  Rotary 
can  do  its  work  with  wlddy  varying  degrees  of  thorouginesa.     The  fellowship  problem  requires 
more  than  ordinary  thought  and.  study,  not  only  because  of  its  basic  importance  to   iotary, 

but  also  because  it  has  to  do  with  an  intangible  something  which  cannot  be  handled  in  any 
cut  and  dried  way*     Our  man  be  re  can  be  tau;;ht  the  six  Objects  of  .iotary,  and  they  may  learn 
the  Code  of  Ethics,  but  they  must  be  made  to  PBrlL  the  spirit  of  friendliness.     In  our  larger 
Clubs  the  problem  of  how  to  encourage  friendship  is  especially  acute,     I  would  venture  to 
say  that  in  almost  every  large  Rotary     dub  there  are  several  sO-oalled  "old"  members  who 
do  not  know  each  other.     They  are  paying  the  penalty  of  a.  large  membership.     Oakland,   out 
of  its  experience,  believes  it  has  found  a  solution  »..  .. ......  in  the  Group  :>yoto..i. 

A  special  angle  to  the  fellowship  problem  in  the  lar^e  club  is  how  to   'Uickly  as. 
similate  the  new  member  and  make  him  feel  at  home,     sometimes  a  new  member  will  become  an 
old  member  before  he  meots  all  the  members  ia  the  course  of  the  regular  Club  luncheons. 
Here  the  Group  System  comes  to  our  aid.     As  a  new  feature  in  1925  each  member,   immediately 
after  his  election,  la  addition  to  being  assigned  to  his  regular  Group,   is  invited  by  each 
one  of  the  Groups  to  their  next  establishment  luncheon,  as  their  guest.     In  this  way  each 
new  member  meets  the  entire;  Club  in  small  Groups  during  the  first  month  or  two  of  membership. 
In  these  moo tings  he  listens  to  the  life  stories  of  the  older  members  whose  guest  ha  is  — 
he  Is  gripped  by  their  idealism  and  is  inspired  to  make  Iotary  the  motive  force  in  his  life 
as  he  finds  it  has  been  in  theira. 

Another  new  feature  is  the  placing  of  each  Club  Committee  entirely  within  one  Group* 
Thus  whenever  the  Group  is  meeting,  the  Committee  is  also  meeting  -—  and  in  a  number  of 
<Rflfe»n<u>ii  the  Ceomittee  Drives  direction  to  the  Group's  achievement  effect. 
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•or    each  Group  has  an  achievement  of  its  OVA  aeleoti  on,  to  be  accomplished  daring 

the  year.     In  our  Club  some  of  the  achievement  a  arei     support  of  Boy  Ucouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Crippled  Children,  Vocational  Guidance,  aad  Financial  Assistance  to  Higi  ochool  'Stu 
dents,     Other  Groups  hare  <feosen  the  erection  of  substantial  emblem  sign*  on  flmr  highways 

* 

leading  in.o  our  City*    Baoh  <Jroup  takes  ohnrgo  of  one  regular  club  luncheon  program  dur.. 
ing  the  year,  and  at  that  time  enlists  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  Club  In  Its  particular 
line  of  service. 

The  machinery  of  the  Group  System  has  also  proven  valuable  in  securing  a  good  at» 
tendanoe  at  Ipeoial   Club  functions,     J-ast  month  on  the  occasion  of  an  intercity  riait  to 
a  sister  Club  forty-five  alias  d'.stant,  our  Group  Captains  were  held  accountable  for  the 
attendance*     The  result  was  a  large  response.     And  just  now  the  tickets  for  our  annual 
formal  dinner  dance  next  week  are  In  the  hands  of  our  Group  Captains  --  so  we  are  not 


At  the  end  of  the  year,  each  member  of  the  Group  baring  the  best  record  for  at 
tendance  at  our  regular  luncheons,  Is  presented  ,/ith  a  beautiful  framed  copy  of  the  Rotary 
Code  of  ethics. 

Another  result  of  the  Group    iystam  which  I  would  mention  last  byway  of  emphasis, 
is  the  aooonpllBhvent  of  that  thing  which  Rotary  International  is  continually  and  rightly 
stressing  as  Hotaryfs  chief  77  ork,       the  devalopaent  of  the   individual.  ,  .le  arc  taught  that 
notary's  place  in  the  community  will  be  determined  not  so  much  by  any  spectacular  achieve 
ment  of  the  Club  as  a  whole,  as  by  the  d^ily     lives  of  its  individual  members*     The  highest 
compliment  paid  to  Rotary  is  that  the  outside  public  has  come  to  look  to  the  individual 
Hotarian  ate  en  example  of  all  tbat  is  true  and  honorable  and  four-square  in  our  community 
life*     IA  our  large  Clubs,  however,  the  member  who  has  no  natural  aggressiveness  or-.vha 

'   *• 

may  be  by  nature  a  shirker  is  able  to  hide  behind  the  mass.    Rotary  then  accomplishes  noth- 

e> 

ing  for  him,  and  he  is  worse  than  dead  timber  in  the  Club.  Under  the  Group  System,  however, 
there  is  no  escape.  The  constant  checking  up  by  the  Captain  leaves  no  "out1*  for  the  shirker 
—  —  he  either  develops  into  a  real  Rotarlan  or  resigns, 

And  among  the  Group    members  who  profit  most  is  the  Captain  himself.     The  require 
ments  of  his  position  are  a  ohallenge  to  any  man's  ability.     Leadership  is  what   is  needed 
in  Rotary  as  in  every  other  organisation.     Our  experience  has  been  that  each  year  ten  now 
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men  l»ve  mst/the  ahallenge  of^aadercMf^ith  enthusiasmV---  they  hire  measured  up  to  their 


V 

opportunities,  with  honor  and  profit  to  themselves  and  the  Club.     Thus  the  Group  System 

actually    accomplishes  in  our  large  Olub  the  splendid  attendance  and  fellowship  and  derelop- 
mant  of  the  Individual  heretofore  possible  only  in  the  an  all  olub. 

As  x.art  of   the  program  of  Rotary  Interactional,  each  Club  is  urged  to  hold  meetings 
of  the  President '•  Council  for  a  total  of  six  hours  each  year*    ETUI  before  this  call  coxae 
from  our  International  office,  our  Olub  had  felt  the  need  of  such  a  conference  each  month* 
Our  first  nesting  satisfied  all  present  of  its  real  pi  a  oe  In  Club  Administration  as  a  guide 
in  determining  the  Olub's  policy  along  every  line*     Cmr  Council  includes  our  officers,   -xiitor, 
Directors,  Oonsmittee  Chainaen  and  Group  Captains.    So  net  for  lunch  on  the  first  Saturday 
of  each  month.     The  attendance  is  high  and  the  interest  Marked*     Erery  one  present  is  aok- 
ed  for  a  report  on  the  part  of  the  Club's  work  entrusted  to  >»*«  —  and  then  there  follows 
a  free  and  frank  discussion  of  various  angle*  of  the  Club's  policy.     Out  of  each  of  theee 
meetings  there  costs  valuable  suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  the  Club's  best  interests* 
Here  is  Secretary  Howard**  report  of  the  meeting  of  our  Council  last  month. 

3?  THB  PSLSSimaOT*  3  OOOHOIL  OP  THB  OAKLA3ID  ROTARY  CLUB. 

Held  at  the  Peerless  Cafe,   Saturday  12:15  P.M. 
December  5,     1925. 

President  Harvey  lyon  presiding. 

President  Harvey  Spoke  of  his  rioit  to  the  Calistora  Rotary  Club  last  evening  and 
the  wonderful  Hotary  spirit  shw*  by  the  meaters  of  that  Olub  and  of  their  kindly  fooling 

toward  Oakland* 

> 

Captain  Thunen  said  since  the  last  meeting  of  the     Council  his  Group  had  held  a 
lundh  meeting  at  George  Yager'*   {sheet  metal)  plant  and  also  at  the  Pon  Honor  (grocery) 
warehouse*    After  the  m»etlng  held  at  George  Yager's  plant  most  of  the  members  drore  to 

Ca^(a,|-vi 

Proridenoe  Hospital  and  yl  sited  Oharlie  Beyer,  who  is  convalescing  there. A  Ihunen  suggest 
ed  that  other  Groups  do  the  same  thing  when  any  of  their  members  are  side  or  disabled.     His 
Group  is  still  working  on  the  Stulente1  Aid  Fund  and  plans  to  hold  two  meetings  this  month. 
Ohalraan  Sneminger  urged  all  members  to  participate  in  inter-city  visits.    His  Com- 
mittee  is  working  on  a  definite  program,****     George  Oummlngs   (author  of  several  successful 
plays)  is  v&wftftai^lsr  an  original  play  for  the  rater-City  Committee  to  put  on  at  the  dif 
ferent  Clubs  visited. 
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Captain    althew  reported  that  sites  far  the  placing  of  tte  oast  bronae  ftotary  wheel 


road  sipns  hare  been  selected  and  permission  granted.     SlRnswill  be  er4cted  shortly. 


f^ee/tti 
Captain  Arohambeault  said  that  after  ft^mr  the  interest  shown  at  the  Pon  Honor  ware 
house  by  having  a  joint  luncheon  of  two  Groups,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  this  idea  should 
be  carried  out,  and  that   in  addition  to  inviting  the  new  members  to  the  meeting  of  all  the 
Groups  that  those  invitations  should  be  extended  to  one  or  two  backward  members. 

Chairman  Sohroader  reported  that  the  Placement  and  Guidance  Council  was  doing  splen 
did  work,  aM  that  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  being  shown  by  the  members  of  tha  Council. 
Many  positions  had  been  secured  for  students  and  much  helpful  counsel  hod  been  given. 

Captain  Oliver  said  that  his  experience  as  a  Group  leader  last  year  and  a  study  of 
the  statistics  of  attendance  of  the  Group  meetings  this  year  convinced  him  that  the  Groups 
should  hold  but  one  meeting  a  month* 

Dlreottr  Baxter  said  he  wanted  to  Inform  the  Council  ho*  much  the  new  members  ap 
preciated  tme-  invi tatt  ons  extended  them  to  attend  the  Group  meetings.     They  felt  Hie  good 
fellowship  and  warm  wel  come  at  once. 

Director  Karwedel  reported  for  the  Educational  Committee  and  spoke  on  the  work  his 
Committee  is  doing*     They  are  now  planning  on  putting  the  new  members  in  educational  groups, 
so  that  the  new  members  coming  into  the  Committee  will  not  be  given  the  advanced  education 
immediately  and  tsmv  the  older  members  will  not  have  to  sit  through  the  educational  proems 
that  they  have  already  had* 

Captain  Besbitt  reported  a  maeting  of  his  Group,  held  at  the  ./estern  Casket   Company 
plant,  and  that  his  Group  will  hold  another  meeting  December  22nd  at  the  plant  of  Utanley 
Killer  (waste  utilisation  engineering)* 

Captain  Cuenln  reported  a  meeting  of  his  Group,  held  at  George  Card inet  's^ factory, 
and  endorsed  the  one  meeting  a  month  idea. 

Director  ^iffli^p  said  he  thinks  the  President's  Council  is  a  wo  nd  -  rful  institution 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  by  those  who  are  actively  interested  in  the  Club's  affairs. 

Visitor  Past-President  Carsten  Schmidt  said  ha  was  delighted  with  the  way  the  Oak- 
laid  Rotary  Club  is  functioning  in  ita  endeavor  to  promate  acquaintance.    He  suggested, 
when  Groups  held  meetings  at  a  member's  place  of  business,  the  host  incorporate  in  his  talk 
how  he  has  applied  the  Rotary  Code  of  Ethics  in  his  business. 
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Captain  alas*  ley  announced  another  nesting  of  his  Group  December  28th.     He  reported 

the  Rotarlans*  response  to  the  Boy  3oo«t  Masters  Training   Jchool  rery  gratifying. 

Director  Splro  said  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  nnmbor  of  noa-ao- 
tarian  guests  of  maters  who  are  seen  at  our  weekly  luncheons.     He  felt  that  they  were 
orwrdlng  our  spaoe,  and  *e  pi  rating  our  members  to  the  extent  of  seriously  Interfering 
with  our  fellowship  program.     George  Archaafcoault  and.  Harold  OllTer  both  said  they  had 
heard  the  same  oamplalnts.     Director  Hlnman  suggeatsd  a  reoord  of  non-Rotarian  guests  and 
hosts  be  kept.     It  waa  flmlly  decided  that  the  Editor  write  an  article  on  this  question 
for  The  Lira  Oak*.     Captain  Tbnne*  and  uirector  Baxter  suggested  that  our  members  be  edn- 
oated  through  the  Groups  against  bringing  noxmotarian  visitors  too  often* 
ADJOOSMSD  -  1(60  P.1U 

(APmoVSD)  HAK7ST  1.  LYCi  (SIQgBD)  HOffARD  f.   30HAS?FER  _ 

IfBStDBW 


•»*•»•••*»*** 

Oakland  Rotary  Club  feds  that  it  can  hardly  orerestlmate  the  value  of  the 
Group  System  and  the  President**  Council  In  our  Club  administration.     The  results  they 
are  a  oooapllathlng  for  us  every  day  In  our  attendance,  fellowship,  and  development  of  In 
dividual  nentoers  are  so  worthwhile  ttiaft  we  taks  pleasure  in  reooMBead  ing  without  reser 
vation  their  adoption  by  oar  sister    Clmbs. 


Appendix  VII  -  Talk  on  the  Responsibilities  of  Management  in  the  Safety 
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V  appeejpeooa  b*fer*  you  today  to  apeafc  on  a.  topic  on  wniqh  I  do  not 
poo*  *»  an  oapert  eall*  to  Bind  tba  apjoavaaoo  of  •  friend  of  aim  bcfcu* 
tk    thaueand  iMMUt  of  Tebeehipi  ?rUon  for  ttOBOB  in  Southern  California! 
Ofx-aiag  hie  addreea  he  wild  •Cirla,  I  «•  here  today  for  tHo  aatw  reaaoa 
re*  art.    I  »ald  «Tee«  vtam  I  OBO  -Id  iuer*  Mid  ylfc.     I  do  hcwavar 
appivotai*  tbo  honor  of  ywar  ioritaiio    and  as  3!  ad  to  bring  791  ^r 
ttx«ght«  OB  •Maoagaaoal**  taopoaoibilliy  In  th»  Safety  .  Togiaa.*    Slnoo 
I  agrao  with  t  b«  toaolmiilir  «bo  oaid  h»  t  houojht  any  opotkar  who  did  not 
•trite  oil  in  tbo  Ora%  )  tilrntx  ought  to  qoit  fcoring,  I  will  got 


baa  both  nocnd  and  ooonmio  raaaeoa  -Tor  iotor^at  in 
aajfctr.    !«BafmaeA  ia  «  boon  to  Jvmanitjri  1%  givaa  oon  proTit^ible 
uaa  U  brAngi  wfcaM  into  oozrUct  with  aqu.:  ^sjant, 
haa^$bMM«»  aojml  f»apon»i>U,  lly  (1)  to  •aiofctia  uafo 
oonditiooo  aod  (2)  V»  oany  OB  *  oontimiittK  o»np»A4tn  of  oafoV  training* 

OD  tte  aonfMinlc  aldo  X  bopo  than  ia  no  loafpr  angr  taaoagor  who  tmiavoa 
tbat  inaAMpanoa  oorara  ail  looaa*.    VO  all  ahara  in  tha  coat*  of  all 
aoaidoota  w!»tha*  wo  bara  Uaauranoa  or  ootf  and  wo  h«ro  loarnod  that  tha 
hiddoa  ooota  of  aoeltonta  »ay  woll  bo  fair  tJaoo  tho  first  ^poront  ooot. 
Such  hiddOB  ooata  AM  co«pooaati<n  •  madioml  ONpaoao  -  loot  tlao  of 
icjurod  *  loot  tJjat  of  follov  oavloyooo  wte  atop  voafk  to  aid 
workor  owt  of  oropoUgr  or  ouriooit/  or  for  other  incidental 
tiao  of  aoporlora  ajMdLotlag  injorad  oarilOfoa»  iarooti^atiag  eouao  of 
affialdont,  anroagiBf  for  a  vulMlituto  e*plojre»»  «olo«tlng  nod  trftining  * 
aubotituto  workor,  proparing  aoeldont  r  apart*  attond  .j*i  iMarloe  on  injury  - 
dmoia  to  truck  -  loooaeed  of  lo«tiTonoao  of  iajcxrod  acployao  for  a  ,>oriod 
aftar  ratasttUaf  U  w«a%  •  daMAgot!  eooda  -  loao  of  bualneaoyoV  good  will 
through  acoidort  -  lagal  «xpao3a«  oto. 

• 
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'  r.  Baiaau  Paeon,  Vio»  Praalrtant  of  tfta  Auto«otiv«  safaty 

tha  MatrU*  of  OflurthU  fTMkias  Aaaociatlct^iirora  hoot  tha 
point  that  la  aacy  Oaotfl  tiaa  aoeidant  r£S«4.  is  tte  d*f ra*c..ca  betwaan 
profit  and  low.    *  Mid  «it  take*  a  lot  of  arttra  0*130  to  of  flat  on* 
*ccid«nt.    Boaay  aonad  17  not  hariag  aocldouM  afcowa  up  th»  MUM  aa  ogt 
^rofit  fn«  «5rtra  oarfto  bmlad**.    «Ct»  Uqpi  touofc  oo*  -war  v^iah  »do,;.-t«d  « 
»»f«ty  ^irogrW,  Mi4  «r.  Datao,  •Mtr«d  $50,000.00  through  rwtviatian  in 
in  OM  /MTf  «Mth»r  otMpaagr  oat  !%•  property  law  and 
r«t«  alaost  la  MLT  la  oa»  yMi)  aattter  oomr  «xr  ^^  s*r  oa  jar 

la  •!«  aocth«  at  «om  thao  1^0,000.00  p«r  nocltitHftt  ttonfagr  ncsarl/ 
it»»lf  oat  «T  buairxM,  tat  afUr  Modlac  it*  il»ot  ^^wzviMr  to 
*  training  «Mun»  and  teoklaf  '4>  tfct  pvoctHI  hs  jvUc«d  ia  «f  r«ct,  .nd  only 
on*  M^oar  ornate  up  la  tho  awl  mU  «c0th*«M    Hr*  Daaon  «tjnMMH»d  tbxt  la 
addition  t*  tnialae  £U«t  •4p»rri»w«t  MHMfMwnA  .juot  ^rorlda  an 

fMr  ?jng«w,  jMiIlsing  tact  «hll«  accKlanfc  pnr»otioo 
it  «Mla  auch  lt*»  than 


la  tha  trftuapartat-lm  flald  acoidant  pMiront&oa  la  aayao^^ljr  ^vortant 
for  3  raaaona  •  (1)  drivera  an  oa  taair  om  (t)  tbora  an  graatar  Uaaarda 
tban  la  aoat  aaJwr  fi*Ida  •  (3)  in  Taaiola  aooidauta  than  la  uauall/  laaa 
of  «an;  oaar,  aarfo*  aiy*  -^uipaant  ;4ua  iixjiuy  to  tba  public  with  roa-.ilting 

*^f^  ^*^^>^^4f  ^T^^v^a    *    ^a  -^^a*    \**&^^f&       LI  A  <-^^  *w4<aa_£  %  A  «v^k^^ 
^^^^9^^f  w  •  ••*'**ff     ^**^F    ^^^^   ^^%V»  •  inai  '^p«»  •  %/  w v 

olalaa.    SalMgr  v»^<iina  lulaa,  and  tha  UAi9.  laooa  r^iaa,  bat  rulaa  aad 
policing  aloaa  aariaot  aak»  aajfaty*     Sal'aty  la  raor»  a  prognat  of  sailing  than 
of  policing.    AD  lafoMad*  aaiaV  aladad  . .ublic  aoablnod  with  a  navar  ending 
prooaaa  of  drtrwr  tralaiag  *  a  aootlnuoua  acbool  -  aaJoui  aafotgr* 

At  oar  Aajtaiy  Club  tat  othar  daj  «a  had  a  apaokar  «bo  atuttara.    Ha  ** 
an  lojvd  at  tha  3aa  ftanclsco  fo«t  Qfrica.    TA»  hottby  .*  rook  uardana.    He 
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bt    one  hlaaal  f  and  ajakaa  a  a*at  intorojt  ing  t  *lk  on  what  ha  haa  *coow  il 
in  hla  own  yard.    Incidentally,  though  unabla  to  control  hla  at-.ittor-.nd 
whila  apaaklng,  ba  la  Unor  aoloiat  in  om  of  tha  largost  Chiroh  choira  in 
San  Pranoiaoo,  with  of  courts*  pantaat  voioa  oonf.rol.     In  hla  talk  ho  a*id 
ba  «tt  oat  to  dinner  tha  othar  avaning  and  *  l«df  litt-ux;  naxt  to  lorn 


*«Br.  3aao»,  did  you  aa«r  ga  to  aUmaMfim  aa&ool*?    •Ooodoaaa  no, 

*  ^^^ 

aald  «r.  5aaB.*:  Juat  plokad  «Jh!ba  ip  lay  n^»«ir«.    3aTat/  training 


la  not  X3*a  that  -  it  oaonot  ba  plokad  ap  by  ItaaU. 

Rl^it  hara  X  veold  Uiai  to  apaak  «r  a  oa*  Wm  tbat  haa  ooaa  j*o  tiaa 
•ccidwjt  axacutlv«*a  vocabulary  withia  t  j»  ^*at  law  yaan.    It  daacribaa 
oaa  of  tba  aoat  important  «ida  tbat  hava  oaaoaia  avaXUbla  to  tba  aooidant 
pravwAian  m»mu*+    It  la  FtniW!  SMUHEKJt.MQ.    Huaan  •Qgloaar.Uag  la  tba 
art  of  handling  aam  and  r»q  iir»a  a  knoNlotJg*  of  taa  InAjanoaa  th*t  oontrol 
ua  aa  human  bain**.    Scientific  anginaarLog  haa  aattoapliahad  aora  in  tha 
laat  tan  yam  than  huavan  aaginaaring  haa  in  tha  laat  100  yaajra.    '?nleaa  «a 
plaaa  far  aora  anpbaaia  thaa  va  hav*  on  huaan  aoginaariagf  t*»  adva-soe 

by  aalantlf io  anginaarins  aajr  wall  prara  fe»K  *  booaaraag. 

A  Ta*y  raluabla  book  la  nav  arailable  oallad  "Fwuidatiocx  Mr  :-Uaan 
bj  Churles  a.  Ooa,  Pva^Maor  of  n-mtr^o*  at   -aa^ac.ujetta 
inatitttU  of  Taohoology.    In  hi»  book  ha  aajJU^ia  tbat  <iu*stianairaa  *ara 
aaol  to  1800  laading  aogiaaaro  throughout  tha  counts?  aakinc  wiiat  tuay 

1    f 

oonaidand  «aa»-  tha  ahtef  aaaaiHJLi3.»  for  aucoaaa  in  lifa.    Tha  answer* 
vai«  avairagad*  with  tha  foUaviag  raoult*    thaaa  rory  practical  uan  aald 
that  U5  of  auooaaa  in  IfJDa  14  dua  to  ohouraatart  17tfS  to  Judj^aoiit, 
to  affioianagrf  ^Jf  to  ondarstaodinfi  of  huatn  natur«9  133!  to  toohnical 
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in  Otaar  ajavda,  Uaay  «*id  auooaaft  in  lift  U  (to  87*  to  hucam 
quaiiUaa  Mi  ahilitica  and  XW  to  taefcaioal  traJaiaf. 

Tha  t«ra  haaaa  ang,1naarlT^  It  la  Itaalf  *  paradox.    Enf inaariag  ia  an 
aa*at  acianaa,  whlab  aaala  with  tha  utUliaJIoa  of  axactly  aaaaurabla  or 
pradioUbla  art  mala  «ad  jtovoM  —  whil«  beiurvior  of  buoana  i«  so  vmriaixU 
•ad  ao  Mb>«%  to  •MiitUiy  tnfltian»M  lh«t  i%  etn  b»  predicted  in  the  aaaa 
only  afMHp  eanful  «todjr,  and  than  only  with  liberal  aXlemnoaa  for 
indiridual  yiaatiopa.    fkava  la  anoh  tuith  la  iba  atataoant  that  tiw  rarest 
•an  in  tha  woAd  i«  tha  •yajaga  nnniai  huican.    lad  yat  tte  abOlty  to 
uodavaUad  and  utUiaa  tha  boharlor  of  drlvara  la  tda  aost  l^-ottant  tool 
la  tha  bante  of  angr  float  opovatoor.    Mohaaloal  ajnaaa  eu-uA  aathodto  of 
praractiat  a<Ml/Janta»  if  fully  uaad,  •»/  roduet  «<eei4&enu  up  to  poaalbA/ 
2$«.    All  otbay  roduetlona  aj»  tha  raault  of  foroalfcist,  care  and  intalliganaa 
oa  ta»  part  of  tha  drirw. 

At  flrat  glanea  1ft  ssi^ht  appaar  tfc«t  thla  naad  for  cauticwanaaa, 
alaxtaaac  and  a^apla  f«ra«^3fca<lE»aa  avoid  bo  oo  dbrioua  «a  to  r^i  lira  no 
apo«JLal  traiaiag,  oat  tola  la  not  tnaa*    Ua&  ia  lu  ooa  wajr  too  moh  of  an 
o,ttiauat  for  hla  oro  coo£«    to  kaowi  ttera  aj»  acoldarla  but  he  t.uwka  thay 
vill  ha.  -POA  only  to  tha  otter  follow,  *nrt  ha  haa  a  nat-u«l  inolioatloa  to 
taka  a  etanaa.    Bran  daaiH  itawlf  aa  faala  la  ao  far  away  froa  hia  thnt  it 
takaa  a  aifa-powor  li/a  iaauraooo  acatit  to  aoll  Ma  a  oioinru  of  aaourity 
for  Ma  faoily.    Tha  driver  aaat  bo  giran  a  laallatlo  v  imr  of  tha  daogara 
ba  faoaa  «nd  of  hla  aoad  for  aafaty  trainiaf. 

Aa  X  aaotieaoA  bafara,  aaaajaaaat  bma  tha  raaponaUbilitjr  through  ita 
own  aotioiM  «ad  ordaza,  of  oraatiaf  aod  taaUsta^nina  *  ertnto  of  good 
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and  uraty  •inrtartnaaa  dam  tbrough  tte  «ntir»  organisation  top 

•tat  taka  «  livaijr  laftwrat  in  titt  a*JMy  orc^jma,     Dnroro  know  what 

lnt«r&«t«  aMmagauarib  and  will  f  tiro  attootien  to  tho  sa3»ty  ;;>wi.ra.n  joat  la 

proportion  to  tte  loadofaMp  that  ia  givon  tte  program  l^r  tau^aoent.    it 

w»t  b«  elnoBr*  in  !*•  aa^«t 

by  «wnt  ana  *  «Mk  iiro^wn  foiloro 


XT  »lf«  tMM  bMn  nuy  »otlv»  in  Ti«v«l«r*«  Aid  for  aror  25  /wars. 
t«il«  a«  tbafe  ow  4qr  *  cirX  MOMrtwft  rOA»Miy  drc»M4  ««M  into  tt»  «rr  AO« 

lp.    Tt*  oo»  la  otor^o  doubtod  tte  «wr«l 
and  qy»a<llanad  bar  *t  MM  laagtl^    rin»iijr  tbo 
«*rrio«  worker  «4k«d  •*»  you  rMtljr  A^a^siA?11     "Of  COJJTM  I  «n°,  «M 
tte  vapljr*  Hboutfi  I  wo  not  »  f*o*tia  mboat  lt«.    MuMf^oaat  uuat  b«  * 
fanatic  «bout  aa^tarvJT^inaiMMiTl  mat  too*  awathiatf  aboofe  •ppiiad 
pay<jhologjr,  tte  wotfcing  or  tha  twoan  aUnd.    Tba  aanagaa-  auat  b*  abl*  to  sate 
aa  trua  an  acad/cU  of  hl«  drirwr  ac  did  tba  pediatrician  who  a^tar  oz^ainln 
tte  littl*  bo/«  titmad  to  hia  aotbar  and  add  •Tou  wUl  bare  to  handla  thia 
littl*  falXav  rtxy  o&x«XaUar  boaaiuw  bt  i»  «  »«a»..tiv«,  sugfr-atrung,  dirt/ 
littlo  atiniow." 

[(•na^aaaiai  bM  tha  5a%  Of  «AMt>ltutiaf  j*Te  rojr  unsaTo  2sabiU  aod  it 
aloo  hM  tba  >sb  of  (1)  oadoavoriag  to  oootvol  tb*  ciaaodnww,  dara— 
darlli»hnaoat  aod  laalnaoa  in  tte  «a»a  w  of  alaorf,  crmr/  necaal  indirid^al 
aod  (t)  «f  iMfellWi^  U*  bataarior  ao  tha%  hia  mactiaoa  uxxtar  an 
oondlticwi  will  bo  *o  pl,anaad.     Caa  of  ar  tMMit  drivara  had  tt»  Tirat 
e«rlflua  auito  wcidoat  of  Ula  llfo  tte  otter  ovwruiv  «ft«ir  work.    Ha  ted 
•aaw  wanto  with  ala  wute  orar  o  raaJUj  wiaor  a»tt«r  and  ^ten  waa  aakad  ty 
ter  to  f  o  to  tte  groat*?.    Ha  c  rattbod  tte  faeaiijr  oar  and  drovo  o£f  la 
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anger*  alda  owipiai  another  oar  at  tba  £lrat  ooroar*  with  danagao  of  about 
$200.00  —  aU  traoaabla  to  tha  faally  tiff.    ffa  hav»  no  givan  ferula  that 
will  control  or  aevtrallao  tat  affoota  of  a  bad  braakfaat,  or  a  row  *ith 
wlfa  or  aotbtr-in-Oaw,  or  bwing  drunk  t »  nltfbt  befort  ~  but  wa  know  tbara 
ara  good  Infhiannaa  brought  about  by  training  and  food  laatarahlp,  tbat  will 
tond  to  of  fowl  to  a  groat  dtftwo  thoaa  <iulak  ohanfaa  in  te*>er«sont  in  a 
noraal  individual. 

In  tba  laat  war  ona  of  ay  dart  or  ton*  waa  aowignad  by  t  J*  JSaary  to  tbt 
MariBM  and  landad  wltb  tba  flrat  troopf  of  tb»  jwwirtu  ^ivialoti  on  Iwo  Jiaa. 
Ha  had  *aoy  pitta  of  MB  la  bit  aara  ooaiog  baak  frut  tvj»  Iront  lint 

tabbing,  aufforlnf  frca  shall  ahook.    Tbt  ganaml  plan  -a  such  omaot  «aa  to 

ft  H<* 
put  awTaac  on  a  ahip  and  aand  than  btok  to  Honolulu,  during  wiJioh  tnp 

tbt  wan  botta»  atlll  8«oat«v  aantal  mrtaU  aa  t&a>-  raaliawd  th«y  .ud  loft 
tbalr  buddlM  oat  on  tot  battlo  front  and  taay  tbjawalvaa  bad  not  boan 
baraad.    ^  aon  took  It  on  >i\«ttflf  to  follow  a  di££trant  ooursa.    n*  gsara 
tba  aobbinf  wan  a  good  »*al  and  tbtn  with  a  aadativa  ;.-ut  tbw  to  aloap  for 
12  houjw  or  aora.    it  tbtn  talked  to  tbtB  and  pot  thwa  book  Into  tbt  front 
linoa.    Bt  did  ao4  hare  «wi  ajan jk»  failaav  6'a^ea  0M  on  tbt  aeoond 
ohanoa.    And  a  Tory  Ia&*;*ta4af  faat  oamo  out  aa  ay  ton  ^teatlonod  thtat 
•on.    0a  laaitiod  tbay  eana  altnot  wUbout  a9Mapti<m  fro«  brokan  bonaa  or 
wbtra  tat  fir*»  rocollaotiona  tbay  had  of  tbtlr  parent*  wort  faaily 


quarrala  artxifid  tte  tetakfawa  tabla.    so  today  torn*  of  tbt  ..roblaM 

a 
f  inda  in  daillng  wiaa  awn  without  do^  apruag  frcta 


early  cauaa.    And  I  oanrmft  pa»a  on  to  q/  naxt  thought 

all  tboaa  in  wif  amtlmiow  who  ara  «o  fortunato  aa  to  bo  paranta  of  young 

ehildran  taat  a  baprr  bona  Ufa  la  cot  of  tba  flnoat  eontrlbatiun*  tbay  oan 
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aekc  to  the  fetore  eel  fare  of  taeir 

Safety  ia  an  attitude  of  mind  -  «  driver  auat  not  oa^r  f  olloe  rulea  - 
to  *uet  TfAW  to  avedd  aoeldee&e*    Thraifft  an  attitude  of  ocnetanfi  alertneao 
MM  drirere  ere  mm  davtLQpeat  iato  what  an  culled  "Defensive  Drlvere"  • 
thoee  wbo  la  eiriltUo  to  ctoeeivinc  all  tjpAff ic  ngulirUfloa  a»  able  to 
arold  aeoldantl  hjr  loakiaB  for  and  Wlag  prepared  fcwr  the  unsafe  ecta  of 


I  «  teld  toe  aU  nelda  on  the  top  floor  of  tte  leeRlagtoo  Hotel  la 
Oakland  called  the  elerk  the  ether  avwiaf  in  groat  eonatexnation,  rteie>-iHlng 
anaaone  aaaa  op  in  a  burr/,    ca  the  el«r1k*a  arrival  in  the  roan  one  of  the 
old  aeide  pointed  aojoee  tbe  atoeel  to  a  vindev  there  the  abada  vaa  op  and 
a  eea  vee  eadreMiag.    rsee  that  diegraceful  »\gW9  Urn  said.    «7&gr»  I 
don»t  eee  an/thing  V»  natter*  aaid  the  oleA,  »tha  level  of  that  Aoor  it 
balo*  U»  lerel  ef  thla  taaft  you  d«'t  aee  aajrthir^  of  tbe 


aan  except  8U  CkoaUleM  ep*.    "Ob",  aaid  tte  old  aaUd,  *but  get  up  on  thia 

Jbea 

treak  aa4  eee  e1«a  yoo  can  eee".    So  in  Ufe  end^eafeV  vorlc  it  la  an  in 
toe  poiaA  a*  vie*. 

wiae  eenafeeatzt  a*  ill  attaV  vfial  ae&  «*at,    ?baor  y>^T  f ini  nan  want 
aot  aooejr  Afttt  but  eecurity,  tbe  rUSA  to  feel  iswortent,  a  knoxledge 
teat  the  bo«a  kaovt  l£sc'  aim  aroiod  and  la  .etere«ted»  appreciation, 
eaintateanee  act  aelf  •  raapeat,  aa  under  at  anrting  ay  the  boae  of  their 
pereonal  ^rooleaa.    To  MM  va>  X  wcwld  repeat,  thai  nejiageneol  will  be 
eueeeaafel  in  baalae*a  and  in  aeoldeat  prer«nti<»  la  propext ion  to  ita 
irillinfneee  and  aoUity  to  understand  end  deal  effect larely  with  nan  —  in 
proportion  to  ite  aadereteejdlac  aed  urectla^ng  of 
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TO  SB  EOT  80WTS  OF  PUDsPIT 
(Address  by  Harvey  B,  Lyon  in  Piedmont  Znterdemoninational  Churoh) 


It  •  •  with  considerable  hesitation  that  X  spec*  this  aarning  because  of  a  vleit 
I  reortvsd  not  IMC  *€°  ''•B  *  ••»  ***  had  h**rd  that  Z  waa  interested  in  boys,    a* 
was  having  all  kind*  of  trouble  wife  hit  boy.    Bo  aaid  he  had  spanked  hin  as  far  back 
a*  he  would  remsmber,  and  nothing  aoosJOd  to  have  any  effect.     "And  now/1  Mid  ho,  "the 
boy  it  naming  wild  and  will  listsn  to  nobody  but  fools*  won't  you  talk  to  him?11    Y«u 
oaa  understand  how  this  took  the  wind  out  of  KB/  Mill,    A  Scout  however  dooi  what  ho 
io  askwd  to  do  and  so  I  am  of  eour**  really  glad  of  tkU  opportunity  to  opoak  to  thi« 
wonderful  fproup  of  Teung  Aajorio*  ropreoonttlng  «ix  million  boy*  in  44  countries  through 
out  the  world*     Ihoy  aay  a  woman  nsods  only  a  pretest  for  talking,  but  a  man  should 
hare  a  text.     And  so,  if  I  wort  to  choose  a  text  thi*  nornliv;,  I  would  ooloot  Oenasis 
41:39,  "And  Pharoeh  tald  unto  Joseph,  for  a*  nuoh  as  Ood  ha*  showed  thoo  all   this. 
thore  i§  none  w  disereet  and  wiie  aa  thou." 

*•  find  the  apirit  of  8o««tiag  in  th»  HTO«  of  all  groat  aon  throughout  the 
pases  Of  history.    You  know  the  stories  of  ?feshingten  and  Lincoln  whose  birthday*  wo 
oelebrate  this  aonth.     This  nondnf;  lot  us  look  for  a  few  aonents  at  the  life  of  a 
boy  who  lived  800  yomrc  before  Kinr  "Tut".     Joseph  «*•  the  first  Boy  Scout  of  whom  wo 
haw  any  authentic  record  in  history. 

I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  all  of  you  know  the  story  of  how  Joseph,  hi* 
father's  fnvorite,  tho  boy  with  the  ooat  Of  •usy  colors,  waa  sold  into  Egyptian 
•larery  whon  he  waa  1C.    And  how  in  a  few  short  yeers  he  oaae  to  be  ruler  over  all 
Egypt,  and  its  oawior  from  famine.  , 


Joseph  to  begin  with,  was  not  the  aaii  that  ho  boeaae.    At  first  he  was  a  boy 
like  other  boys  with  bad  traits  to  overoome*    Fc»r  exaaplet     ho  was  oomowhav  of  a 
goody*goody,  a  tale-bearer,  whieh  was  one  of  the  things  for  which  his  brothers  ha  tod 
him.     But  Joseph  was  ambitious,  ho  was  A  dreamer.     AH  great  n»n  hare  boon  dreamers. 
Lindbergh's  nans  needs  only  to  bo  mentioned,    bod  tho  Boy  Seout  movement  wan  a  dreea 
in  the  mind  of  Badon  Powell  not  Tory  long  ago*     *  get  anything  done  onw  soist  hafo 
the  rision  first  and  then  work  toward  it  with  a  oomotant  purpose.    Joseph  agreed  with 
too  old  Roman  philosopher^  Senoea,  of  2,000  years  Inter,  that  "Bothiitg  is  more  dishon 
orable   Chan  an  old  B*B,  Upsjwy  with  years,  who  ha*  no  other  eridenoe  of  his  having  lived 
long  except  his  ago."    And  Joseph  waa  determined  that  this  should  not  be  said  of  him. 


1*    A  Soout  is  Trustworthy,     Joseph  waa  surely  irustworthy.     that's  why  he  rose 
to  power.     In  whatertr  position  ho  found  himoelf  in  Sgyft  ho  SMI  put  in  charge  of  those 
around  him,  and  ne  was  finally  trusted  with  tho  rvlo  of  tho  entire  land.    Honor  Uamiss, 
the  Soout  KxooutiT*  of  Oak!  .;  i,  told  mo  that  oae  day  last  winter  aa  ho  waa  driving  down 
from  the  Oakland  Soout  Oamp  in  tao  Hmtolair  hills,  in  a  pouring  rein,  one  of  tho  worst 
of  the  season,  as  ho  rounded  a  turn  in  tho  road  ho  ossjt  suddenly  upon  a  Boy  &oout  all 
alone  standing  at  salute.    At  first  Mr*  Seals*  waa  ecmplo&sly  non-plusned.  until,  upon 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  boy's  geae,  he  sesr  the  Amerioan  flag  being  hoistod 
over  the  tree  tope  at  tho  Boy  Soout  damp  half  a  mile  away.     After  all,  it  In  what  wo 
do  when  we  art  alone  that  tolls  our  character.     Om t  boy  can  surely  be  trust**  with 
whatever  responsibility  may  come  to  him  in  Inter  life. 


E.    A  Soout  is  Loyal,     Joseph  WAS  loyal  to  hi*  family,  his  friends  and  his  country. 

8.     A  Soout  is  Hslpful.     Helpfulness  w*a  Joooph'e  middle  name.    Ei*  life  ia  ore 
continuous  story  of  helping  others.     X  am  rosdnded  of  an  incident  related  to  BO  by  A 
Rotary  friend  from  Australia.     This  friend  has  a  ouwjoor  home  at  the  seashore  where  A 
river  joins  the  sea.     He  sayn  it  is  the  ouateom  in  this  portion  of  Australia,  re  it  is 
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in  Honolulu,  to  eatoh  tho  rainfall  for  their  drinking  water.  Ihey  build  a  galvanised 
iron  roof  about  100*  square  a  feet  or  so  al/or*  the  ground  on  the  sloping  hillside* 
She  rain,  and  it  rains  nearly  every  day  in  the  year*  then  runs  down  this  roof  into  a 
trough  at  the  bottom  and  off  into  a  cistern.  On  one  particular  week-end  for  eooe 
unexplainable  reaeon,  it  had  net  raised,  and  oe  my  friead  used  his  only  alternative 
which  *4S  to  row  two  miles  up  the  stream,  towing  a  little  boat  called  a  dinghy,  to 
a  spring  and  there  fill  tho  dinghy  with  water.  Bo  did  this  and  en  returning  -led  up 
to  the  little  pier  im  front  of  his  house  and  went  into  lunch.  An  hour  or  so  later  he 
oame  out  01*  the  house,  mobkicg  a  good  cigar  and  at  poaos  with  all  the  world*  Just  as 
two  bey  soouto  oame  along.  Bo  said,  "Mow  are  you  boysT"  And  they  said,  "Fine,  air."  * 
"Hell,  have  you  done  your  good  turn  today?*1  "Yes*  Sir**  "*hat  did  you  dot"  "Jfey, 
we  found  a  boat  down  here  just  about  filled  with  water,  and  we  baled  it  all  out." 
Well,  that  was  quite  a  vest  for  vhe  man,  but  he  proved  himself  a  good  scout,  too,  and 
the  three  went  back  that  afternoon  again  and  drained  tho  spring* 

4*  A  Scout  is  Friendly.  Joseph  mft.de  friends  because  he  showed  himself 
friendly.  Man  and  boys  are  lite  the  monsters.  The  spirit  in  them  rises  in  the  warm 
glow  of  fellowship  or  falls  in  the  ohill  ataoephere  of  indifference.  Or,  if  you  would 
change  tho  figure  of  speech,  moot  of  you  knew  there  are  oertain  plants  that  will  not 
grow  in  a  *eur  soil*  It  was  long  age  discovered  that  the  application  of  lime  would 
eorreot  the  acidity  in  the  soil*  One  wrltor  describing  the  action  of  the  lino  said, 
"The  lime  makes  tho  soil  sweet,  makes  it  friendly."  How  that's  just  whet  scouting 
does  to  human  relationships.  It  sweetens  chem  and  makes  them  friendly* 

6*  A  Scout  is  Courteous*  Joseph  was  courteous  or  else  he  would  never  have 
risen  to  be  Prims  Minister  of  the  land  at  Pharoeh's  Court.  Last  wee*  when  about  70 
miles  from  Oakland  I  met  a  lady  who  told  ao  of  the  courtesy  of  a  Piedmont  scout.  She 
said  she  had  asked  him  to  mail  a  letter  for  her  and  urged  him  to  take  a  dime  us  eom- 
pensation,  but;  the  boy  replied  promptly,  **lio,  thank  you*  I  can't  do  that  (that  is* 
take  the  aoney)  .because  I  am  a  Boy  Scout."  She  thought  tho  boy'e  nans  was  Sheldon 
Milligan*  So  you  see  good  deeds  like  bad  onos  are  found  out* 

6*  A  Scout  is  Kind*  Joseph  was  kind  to  his  brothers  who  had  sold  him  into 
slavery*  To  hit  mates  in  prison  and  to  all  the  people  of  Egypt  when  he  took  oare  of 
them  through  seven  years  oj  famine,  the  othor  night  a  little  Pioneer  scout  in 
Piedmont  as  be  was  dosiag  his  eyes  to  sleep  happened  to  think  that  he  had  not  dene 
his  good  turn  that  day.  Just  then  he  heard  a  mouse  in  the  trap  in  the  kitchen,  and 
jtsaping  out,  he  ran  out  snd  gave  tho  mouso  to  the  oat*  he  was  kind— to  the  cat, 

7.  A  Scout  is  Obedient.  Joseph  was  always  obedient  both  to  temporal  authority 
and  to  Qod.  And  be  pause  he  learned  obedience,  he  was  given  authority  over  many* 

8*  A  Scout  is  Cheerful.  Joseph  was  cheerful  even  in  prison.  He  forgot  hie 
own  troubles  in  his  sympathy  for  ethers  and  because  he  trusted  in  Ood.  It  wikes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world*  boys*  whether  you  merely  de  e  tain*  or  do  it  cheerfully. 
Everywhere  whether  in  the  home  or  in  business  it  is  eheerful  sorrioe  that  is 
appreciated.  Douglas  Kallooh  DAS  expressed  in  verse  this  thought  when  he  wrotei 

"Odd,  yes  a  man  wist  have  his  wares, 
It  has  been  so  through  all  the  ages, 
A  man  must  also  have  his  hire* 
tb  set  his  table  and  fee*  his  fire. 
And  yet  his  wage,  however  much 
Is  never  quite  enough  to  touch 
His  weary  hands  and  heart  with  healing* 
Ke  oust  oame  homeward,  somehow  feeling 
Xhat  net  wivh  this  a  man  is  paid. 
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"But  if  we  oan  OGZBB  hono  tonight 
And  know  today  we  did  the  right. 
And  nade  the  world  tint  never  knew  it 
A  little  better  passing  through  It, 
Can  know  we  caused  a  life  to  amile, 
Or  lightened  Botwoae'o  load  a  while. 
That  eon*  thing  we  have  n*de  oar  too* 
AM  brought  delight  to  anyone, 
Yes,  know  we've  eerrod  our  follownen, 
Thou  w«  are  paid,  but  not  till  then*" 


9,    A  Oaout  is  Thrifty*     Joseph  oisht  be  called  the  first  Scotchman.    He  was 
thrifty  ia  storing  the  own  and  otherwise  preparing  during  tho  aovot.  years  of  plenty 
for  tho  seven  years  of  fwint*  that  wore  to  follow* 

10*    A  ••out  is  Brnve.     Joseph  was  brave  in  the  faoo  of  disappointment  after 
disappointment. 


11*     A  Scout  ia  Clean.     Though  Joseph  was  many  timea  sorely  tempted,  he  was 
alwnys  true  to  what  he  know  to  bo  right* 

It*    A  Boout  is  Hovdront.    Ks-sorouoo  IB  well  plaood  last  among  tho  traits  of  a 

Scout  because  it  is  tho  most  important  of  all  and  includoe  all*     If  Joseph  had  boon 
only  what  wo  havo  said  of  him  so  far,  we  would  novor  have  known  his  name.     Joseph1* 
peculiar  source  of  strength  lay  in  his  reveronoo  and  in  his  obedience  to  Ood.    Four 
times  in  the  89th  Chapter  of  Genesis  does  it  mention  that  it  was  Ood*s  guidanoo  of 
Joseph  that  made  nisi  groat*     Oenesia  39-2  soys,  "And  Jehovah  was  with  Joseph  and  he 
was  a  prosperous  man*       The  third  verse,  "And  his  master  saw  that  Jehovah  was  with 
him  and  that  Jehovah  made  all  that  ho  did  to  prosper  in  hie  hand*"     Zho  21at  verso* 
"But  Jehovah  was  with  Joseph  and  showed  kindness  unto  him  and  gavo  hia  favor  in  tho 
sight  of  the  keeper  of  fee  prison".     3ae  23rd  vorco,  "Ine  keeper  of  tho  prison 
looked  not  to  anything  that  was  under  his  hand  because  Jehovah  was  with  hia  and 
that  which  ho  did  Jehovah  nado  it  to  prosper*"    Z  an  thinking  of  this,  boys*  that 
scouting  1*  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  the  world*     It  gives  a  boy  Mental, 
physical,  morr-1,  and  spirits*!  training*    But  in  tho  matter  of  tho  spiritual  it 
cannot  go  quits  as  far  as  it  would  like  t»  because  when  you  touch  spiritual  things 
there  are  difference*  of  ideas  as  •noun  in  tho  different  religion**     In  scouting 
there  are  Hebrew*  Catholioe,  and  Protestants,  end  »9Outing  therefore  cannot  go  very 
far  In  tho  matter  of  religious  training*     Tbat  oust  bo  left  to  the  Church,  with  the 
idea  that  each  scout  will  attend  tho  church  of  his  choice,     Z  want  to  stress  tho 
fact  that  no  boy  oan  grow  bo  bo  a  well-rounded  man  and  live  a  full  and  useful  life 
unless  ha  cultivates  hie  spiritual  life*    And  this  oan  boot  be  done  in  tho  honv,  in 
the  Church,  and  Sunday  School*    Modem  scouting  it  fsunssa'  on  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  so  it  is  very  fitting  that  tho  Plodnont  Ueoute  ahould  bo  under  ths  win,:  »•  it  wore 
of  tho  Plednvnt  Churok.    *e  are  glad  to  welcome  you  Hers,  boys*  during  the  week  and 
at  Sunday  oohool  and  Church  on  Sunday.     But  tho  main  thing  is  remember  th-.t  scouting 
and  tb»  Church  and  Sunday  School  go  hand  in  bus!  and  tho  Church  will  help  you  bo  a 
better  Scout* 

Row  Z  havo  talked  today  about  dreams  and  visions  until  I  wonder  if  I  havo 
Siven  the  idea  that  it  is  only  the  distant  things  that  count,  and  so  nay  I  leave 
with  you  a  little  story  that  will  illustrate  what  Z  havo  in  mind*    An  ancient  legend 
tells  of  a  party  of  youths  pressing  forward  with  eager  foot  alone  t*»  road  that  led     • 
out  of  the  mountains  into  the  groax  world  below,     dwy  were  traveling  toward  gold, 
sunshine  and  fame,  spurred  on,  so  the  story  goes,  by  that  mysterious  impulse  whi*h 
through  the  ages  has  ever  drawn  men  and  nationc  westward.     And  as  thoy  journeyed, 
they  met  an  old  man,  his  foot  shod  with  iron,  tottering  along  in  tho  opposite 
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direction.      The  old  Ma  bade  then  pause  for  ft  aonent.     Wuectioning  them  aa  to  whither 
thoy  were  ,^ing  tho  youth*  answered  with  one  voice,  "To  the  City  of  Happiness".     The 
a  .rod  pilgrim  gated  upon  the*  gravely.     "I  have  •ought;",  to  replied  feebly,     over  tho 
greater  part  of  the  world  for  tho  city  of  which  you  apeak,  throe  such  pairs  aa  you 
soe  a  ny  foot  have  I  worn  out  OB  thin  rilgr imago,  and  I  have  not  found  the  oity. 
Teeter 'ay  I  fainted  by  tho  road«i*e,  and  as  I  lay  there  I  oooaod  to  ooo  an  angel  i&y, 
"Behold,  tho  City  of  ifeppineos,  lies  at  every  aan'e  threshold,     nwro  bo  no  nood  to 
Journey  far  in  iti  ooaroh.*    So  now  after  all  thooe  yoori,  I  aa  going  baek  to  ay  little 
wnmtain  howo  and  there,  Ood  willing,  X  «hall  find  tho  Happy  City."    So  you  ooo,  boys, 
present  and  ultdbeate  happinoo*  i«  gained  by  doing  tho  taiV  at  hand  as  a  Scout  should 
do  it* 

Henry  Tan  Vyk»  euesnod  up  well  what  we  have  boon  talking  about  today  when  ho 
said. 

"Four  things  a  wan  oust  learn  to  do 
If  ho  would  keep  his  record  true. 
think  without  oonfuoion  clearly, 
Love  his  follow  nan  sincerely, 
Act  from  honeat  ractivoo  purely, 
?ruBt  in  heaven  and  Ood  securely.1 

And  now  in  conclusion  aay  1  Just  toll  tho  Dad*  a  story.     Sororal  years  ago 
there  was  bom  in  Vow  York  a  puay  baby  whoso  life  wa»  despaired  of  for  many  weeks, 
:  Inally  by  oaroful  nursing  tho  ohild  proved  to  bo  a  siodlum  sized  boy  in  dolioato 
health.     <Jne  sunaer  ho  mde  a  trip  to  tho  Adirondack  Mountains  with  a  lot  of  other 
boys*  but  in  every  wroitliag  aatoh,  owtooing  contest,  foot  raoo,  and  in  every  other 
exhibition  of  strength  or  skill  ho  was  always  a  loser,    lie  oarae  hone  groatly  dls- 
oouraged  and  told  his  father  tho  story  of  his  disappointment  and  disgrace.     Now  this 
boy  had  a  real  Dad  who  bought  him  boxing  gloves  end  would  put  thorn  on  with  hin  every 
afternoon  in  the  basosjont  of  their  hone,  and  every  Saturday  afternoon  thoy  took  hikes 
in  tho  country  together,  increasing  their  aileago  each  week  until  fifteen  wiles 
brought  no  fatigue. 

Your?  aanhoed  found  the  boy  out  on  tho  plains  of  Montana,  on  export  hni smwan 
And  in  niddle  life  this  man  who  oould  see  with  but  one  eye  received  probably  more 
personal  mail   than  any  other  nan  living.     And  though  ho  had  but  one  ear  with  whioh  to 
hear,  tho  whole  world  listened  to  his  sayings.     And  this  was  all  because   Theodore 
Rooenvelt  had  a  real  Dad. 
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Box  123,  Palo  Alto,  California 
July  16,  1943 

Mr.  L.  T.  Harris,  President 
Harris  Storage  &  Moving  Co, 
Oakland,  California 

! 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  hoping  you  can  use  a  twenty- two  year  old  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  at  Stanford  University. 
I  have  for  the  past  four  years  taken  this  course,  receiving  all 
A's  and  B*s  throughout.  I  did  not  confine  my  thoughts  to 
studies,  but  also  went  out  for  sports.  I  received  my  blanket 
for  basketball,  which  signifies  that  I  received  ny  block  four 
times  in  one  sport.  I  received  ny  block  twice  in  throwing  the 
discus. 

I  paid  my  way  through  college  by  working  in  a  cannery 
in  San  Jose  during  the  summer,  and  being  an  agent  for  a  laundry 
company  during  the  school  term.  In  both  of  these,  I  learned  to 
handle  money,  to  keep  accounts  straight,  and  to  sell.  This 
experience  will  help  me  greatly  in  whatever  I  undertake. 

I  am  six  feet  two  inches  tall  and  weigh  one  hundred 
seventy-five  pounds*  My  father  and  mother  are  Americans,  and  I 
am  a  native  Calif ornian.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  start  at  the 
bottom  and  receive  only  merited  advancement.  Pay  at  f ii st  is  no 
object. 

For  further  information  regarding  my  qualifications,  I 
am  sure  the  following  friends  will  b  e  glad  to  answer  any  inqui 
ries  you  may  wish  to  make  of  them: 

Mr.  A.  L.  Roth 

36  Alma  Drive,  Palo  Alto  (Humboldt  1607) 

Mr.  John  Bun 

101  Toledo  Street,  Palo  Alto  (Palo  Alto  7634) 

Mr.  H.  W.  Jones 

24  Mountain  Avenue,  Piedmont  (piedmont  10376) 

I  vrould  like  to  enter  your  line  of  business  because  it  appeals 
to  me,  and  has,  I  feel,  a  great  future. 

Hoping  for  your  favorable  consideration,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 
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FOR  INTEB»DEPARTMKNTAL  USE 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY" 

Office  of 
Independent  Study  July  24,   1942 


Dear  Henry i 

In  going  through  my  files  this  simmer, 
I  found  the  end  >sed  essay,  which  is  so  good  that 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  keep  it*     What  would 
you  think  of  trying  to  publish  it  in  some  one  of 
the  magasines  that  mifeht  be  interested  in  the 
undergraduate  point  of  riewT     Even  in  the  freshman 
viewpoints     Of  course  it  is  a  yoar  out  of  date, 
but  I  wonder  if  it  really  is  out  of  date*     Perhaps 

I  am  over-opti   istic,   but  this  is  a  good  tibie  to 

. 

. 

speak  through  the  minds  of  "babes." 

Sincerely, 

Aoadonio  Adviser  for 
Independent  Study 


Mr.  Henry  M.  Madden 
Department  of  History 


Dear  Bruce,     I'm  forwarding  this  to  you*     While  you're  not 
exactly  a  "babe",   I  do  think  Miss  Fast  wasn't  far  off  the  track. 
If  you  want  to  follow  up  her  suggestion,   I'll  be  glad  to 
assist  you  in  trying  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  paper. 

With  best  regards. 

Henry  Madden 
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I  BELIEVE 


by  Bruce  Lyon 
June  1941 


When  in  the  seventeenth  century  Pascal  said,   "There  are  three  means 
of  believing,   by  inspiration,  by  reason,    and  by  custom,"  he  was  not 
stating  something  that  applied  only  to  the  beliefs  of  his   time,   but  to 
the  beliefs  of  every  century  since  man  was   created.     And  so  it  is  with 
me.     My  beliefs  are  built  upon  inspiration — inspiration  derived  from 
seeing  good  done  by  my  fellow  men,    from  feeling  a  certain  tingle  of 
reverence  when  attending  church,   and  from  seeing  the  pictures  and  reading 
the  books  of  the  masters.     My  beliefs  are  built  upon  reason — reason  that 
is  based  upon  facts  offered  by  books   and  people,    that  is   derived  from 
studying  the  application  of  certain  principles  and  seeing  their  practica 
bility,    and  that  is  based  upon  my  own  experiences.     My  beliefs  are  built 
upon  custom — custom  which  dates  back  to  the  ancients,  which  had  its  origin 
in  our  family  ancestry,   and  which  the  observance  of  the  golden  rule,    "Do 
unto  others   as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you",   has  built  up. 

One  of  the  dominant  beliefs   that  I  have  is   that  there  is  no  super 
natural  being  who  sits  in  heaven  and  passes  judgement  upon  us  mortals. 
There  is   a  God,   yes.      God  is   the  conscience  of  man.     His  home  is  the  soul 
of  man.     God  is   the  inspiration  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good.     Authors, 
painters,   poets,    and  other  masters  produce  in  their  own  words  what  God  says 
to  them.     Raphael's  "Madonna  of  the  Chair"  is   the  expression  of  what  he 
considers  to  be  beautiful;   he  is  expressing  on  canvas  what  his  soul  dictates. 
Many  people  argue  that  God  is  no  longer  worshipped  as  he  should  be,    and 
that  the  peoples  of  the  earth  must  pay  the  penalty  for  this  lack  of  worship. 
It  is   true   that  people  do  not  flock  to  the  churches   as   they  used  to,  but 
what  are  churches  but  the  middle  men  of  religion.     Today  man  worships  God 
directly.     Whenever  a  man  does  a  good  deed  for  a  friend,  whenever  he  writes 
a  beautiful  song,   man  is  expressing  his  worship   of  God. 

My  life  is  not  troubled  by  what  my  afterlife  will  be.      It  is   true  that 
many   times  I  find  myself  wondering  just  what  awaits  me  when  my  task  on 
earth  is  finished,    and  I  am  not  yet  sure  of  the  answer;   but  I  believe  that 
as  man's  conscience  is  his  God,    it  is  his   conscience   that  sits   upon  him  in 
final  judgement.     He  himself  is   the  sole  judge  of  whether  he  has   done  well 
his   tasks  on  earth.      There   can  be  no  bargaining  with  one's   conscience,   no 
rationalizing.      I  believe  that  man  should  lead  a  rational,   natural  life 
with  his   conscience  as  his  guide. 

Whenever  I   think  of  the  afterlife,    I  begin  to  ponder  over  just  what  is 
my  task  on  earth.     Why  was  I   chosen  to  represent  man  in  the   twentieth 
century?     It  is  hard  to  say  for  sure;   but  to  me,   my   task  is   to  live  a 
sensible  life,    to  do  all  the  tasks   that  are  assigned  to  me  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,    and  to  bring  into  the  world  new  citizens  who  will  be  better  men 
for  my  being  here.      I   do  not   feel  that  some   day  my  word  will  control   the 
destiny  of   thousands.      For  all  I  know  I  will   live  but  a  few  years  more. 
Perhaps   the  war  will  settle  all  of  my  worries   about  the  afterlife  and 
whether  I   am  fulfilling  my   duties   on  earth. 

One   thing  that  I  will  always  strive  to  do  is   to  be   tolerant.     This  last 
year  I   lived  away   from  home   for   the   first   time   in  my   life.      For   the   first   time 
I  was   able   to  study  human  nature  outside   of  my  own   family,    from  a  close 
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range.      I  on  no  great  psychologist,   nor  a  great  student  of  human  nature, 
but  to  me  It  was  an  interesting  experience  to  share  a  room  with  two  other 
boys.      I   learned  to  be  tolerant  of  their  wishes   and  ideas.      I  myself  don't 
drink  or  smoke,   and  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  any  other  person  should  not 
'rink  or  smoke.      I  now  realize  the  importance  of  tolerance.      The  Jews  have 
become  a  persecuted  race,    and  as   a  result  have   turned  to  members  of  their 
own  race  for  solace,   and  have  formed  almost  a  hatred  for  other  humans. 
Because  of  the  way  that  they  are  being  persecuted,    the  Jews  have  turned  to 
money  as   the  only  way  to  reach  power.     A  tolerant  world  would  end  this 
bitter  struggle  between  Jew  and  Gentile.      If  tolerance  had  been  the  basis 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,    the  Germans  would  not  be  on  the  march  in  Europe 
today . 

I  believe   that  democracy  will  not  fall  beneath  the  onslaught  of  the 
"isms".     But  before  it  will  be  made  a  permanent  form  of  government  for 
our  state,    certain  discrepancies  will  have  to  be  ironed  out.     Democracy 
allows   freedom  of  speech,    of  the  press,    and  of  worship.      Nazism  and  Commu 
nism  do  not  permit  these  freedoms.      In  Germany   freedom  of  speech  is   a  thing 
of  the  past,   and  in  Russia  the  church  has  been  ravaged  and  made  to  look 
ridiculous.     The  freedom  that  we  now  enjoy  must  be  defended,    and  it  can 
only  be  defended  by  changing  certain  points  in  our  form  of  government  to 
conform  with  the  changing  state  of  affairs.     Many  of  the  members  of  our 
Congress   are  ignorant  as   to  the  correct  way  to  carry  out  their  duties. 
Baseball  players,    actors,  businessmen,    and  professional  men — these  men  from 
all  the  different  walks  of  life  come   together  to  decide  the  fate  of  bur 
nation.     They  are  placed  on  different   committees.      Joe  Smith,   star  college 
football  player  from  Iowa,  who  has  just  been  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,   is  placed  on  the  Foreign  Affairs   committee.     Joe  has  had 
plenty  of  history  in  college,  but  the  history  books   described  to  him  only 
what  happened  up  to  1934,   and  he  never  did  see  any   reason  to  study  contem 
porary  historical  events.      I  believe  that  Joe  should  be  sent  to  a  school 
where  competent  men  who  have  had  actual  experience  in  handling  foreign 
relations   could  explain  to  him  the  intricacies  of  the  European  problems. 
There  should  be  schools   for  each  of  the  separate  specialized  fields  which 
Congress  handles. 

Another  correction  in  the  present  political  system  that  I  believe 
should  be   changed  is   to  deprive  the  President  of  some  of  his   all-inclusive 
powers.      This   could  be  done  by  having  Congress  maintain  its  superiority 
over  the  President,  by  having  the  people  vote  on  important  laws,   or  by 
increasing  the  power  of  the   cabinet.     Having  Congress  maintain  its  super 
iority  over  the  President  would  probably  be  the  most  practical,   but 
Congress  at  present  seems   to  be  under  the  control  of  Roosevelt.     Having  the 
people  vote  on  all  important  laws  such  as   declaring  war  would  perhaps  be 
the  most  democratic,   but  the  impracticability  of  the  Roman  assemblies 
because  they  were  too  large  to  handle   throws   this  idea  out.      I  believe  that 
increasing  the  power  of  the  cabinet  sounds   the  most  logical.      The  cabinet 
would  be  elected  by  the  people  from  among  the  members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  had  at  least  four  years  experience  in  running  the  government.      This 
cabinet  in  times  of  emergencies  would  have  the  power  that  is  now  enjoyed 
by   the  President. 

I  believe  that  America  will  come  out  of  this  war  a  victor,    and  this 
time  we  will   stay  over  in  Europe   after  the  war.      The  weakest  spot   in  the 
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League  of  Nations  was  the  absence  of  the  United  States.  We  will  emerge 
from  this  conflict  the  symbol  of  freedom  and  will  prove  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  Democracy  can  be  made  to  work  in  these  changing  times.  I 
believe  in  America. 
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bankruptcy,   5 
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Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  15 >  118 
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Hamburg -American  Steamship  Line,   103 
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Kinsey,  Mr.,   5 

Kitishima,  Mr. ,  93 

Kittrelle,  Reg,  33 
Knowland  family,  127 

Knowland,  Joseph  R. ,  131 

Knowles,  Tully,  99,  101 

Kunow,  William,  103 

labor  unions,   50,  52-56 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  Redwood  Grove,   115-118 

Lafayette  school,   12 

Lanyan,  Beulah,   33 

Laurence,  V. 0. ,   103 

Lenhardt's  Ice  Cream  Parlor,   5 

"Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart,"  106 

lions,  ^7-^9 

Live  Oak,   99 

Lynn,  Harvey,  131 
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Lyon,  McKinney  and  Smith  Company,   39-40 
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Lyon  Van  and  Storage  Company,   72-73 
Lyon,  William  Parker,  1-2,  4-5,  7-11,  33,  38,  42,  72 

Magashima,  Y. ,   92 
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Moore,  Arthur,  75-76 

Moore,  Lawrence,  88-89,  101 

Morris,  George  Ford,   20 

Moss,  R.F. ,   92 
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National  Convention  of  Vehicle  Transportation  of  Furniture,  66 

National  Furniture  Warehousemen's  Association,   64 
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Nelson,  Chester,   72 
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